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SHADOWS BY THE SEA 


CHAPTER I 
INTO THE DARKNESS 


HAT on earth is that boy staring at?” 

thought Leonard Sefton, as he rounded a 
rocky promontory and came into view of Craverley 
Point. 

There were shells on the beach of Craverley, and, 
so said the local guide-book, cornelian; but neither 
shells nor cornelian could account for the tense and 
earnest gaze with which a small, freckled, snub- 
nosed youth was boring the flat sand. The only 
object apparent to justify such strange intensity was 
a battered wreck, clawed down by unseen rocks a 

nile out at sea. This object, however, was behind 

ine small boy’s head, and was clearly powerless to 
compete against the mysterious counter-attraction. 
Lower and lower went the small boy’s head, till 
nose and beach almost met; and more and more 
curious grew Leonard Sefton. 

The boy was too engrossed to notice the new- 
comer’s approach, but the head came up with a jerk 
as soon as it was addressed. 

‘“‘What’s the excitement, youngster?” inquired 
Leonard. ‘‘Sand’s cheap.” 

The boy did not reply immediately. He was not 
in a mental condition to appreciate subtleties, and 
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it took him a few moments to recover from the 
surprise interruption. While he was recovering, 
Leonard continued: 

‘‘T thought it was a purse with a thousand pounds 
in it at least. It even occurred to me it might be 
King John’s crown. But I can’t even see a winkle, 
you know! What were you looking at?”’ 

Then the youth replied, unsatisfactorily, 
‘“‘Nothin’,”” and Leonard was about to suggest that 
in this case his bent position must have been due 
to a sudden attack of juvenile lumbago when it 
occurred to him that perhaps he was not taking the 
lad seriously enough. So he changed his manner, 
nodded, and observed genially: 

“Allright, sonny. It’s your business, not mine— 
but I really thought you were staring at something 
interesting. Will you tell me if that building on 
the point over there is an hotel ?’’ 

The boy’s mood underwent an instantaneous trans- 
formation. His gaze lost its vague animosity, and a 
curious eagerness entered his eye. 

“Yessir, that’s a ’otel,” he piped. “Mermaid 
Otel.” After a second’s pause he added, with a 
tiny touch of pride, “I works there.” 

““Good! Then we may meet again,’’ exclaimed 
Leonard, smiling. ‘“*That is, if you think I can get 
a room for the night.” 

“You'll git a room all right, sir,” answered the 
boy, with such quick and odd assurance that Leonard 
glanced at him sharply. This appeared to abash 
him a little, and he corrected himself. ‘‘I think you 
will, sir,”’ he said. 
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“It looks such a nice hotel that I Aope I will,” re- 
marked Leonard, watching the boy with interest. 
““Most hotels are packed in August. Isn’t yours ?’’ 

‘Doin’ all right,” murmured the boy, suggesting 
a truthful nature by the bad way he lied. ‘‘Very 
pop’ler, the Mermaid is.” Suddenly noticing the 
athletic qualities of his interrogator, he added the 
information, ‘‘Got a tennis lawn, sir.” 

‘“‘ Then it'll suit me down to the ground,” said 
Leonard, and all at once burst into laughter. “‘Look 
here, young man. Let’s doa deal, you and me. Five 
shillings, if you’ll tell me all about it ?’’ 

““Orl about what?’’ faltered the boy, his heart 
thumping financially. 

“It. Everything. Why you were staring so 
hard at the sand just now. Why your hotel, with its 
wonderful sea-views and its tennis lawn, isn’t full 
up in August. And why you’re so dead keen for 
me to go there.” 

_ The boy hesitated. Five shillings was a lot. But 
he wasn’t taking any chances. 

“You'll go there, jest the sime?”’ he demanded, 
suddenly. 

‘Jest the sime,” Leonard assured him, gravely. 
“It’s a promise. Forge ahead. Do you get a per- 
centage on all the guests you bring along, or what ?”’ 

“It ain’t that, sir,” said the boy, seriously. ‘‘It’s 
jest that the lidy what runs the ’otel now—well, she’s 
a bit down on ’er luck i 

‘And you're trying to help her build it up again, 
eh?” interposed Leonard. ‘‘Welldone! But what’s 
happened to the lady’s luck ?”” 
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‘‘Well, sir—it’s arter what’s ’appened.” 

_‘* What has happened ?”’ 

_ “Well, sir—you’d ’ave knowd soon, any’ow, so [ 
don’t s’pose it mikes any dif’rence, me tellin’ yer.” 
He lowered his voice slightly, and a tinge of irre- 
pressible melodrama entered into it. ‘‘’Er father 
walked orf a week ago, and ’e ain’t come back.” 

“By Jove, that’s bad,” said Leonard. 

“Yessir. Orf ’e walked, inter the darkness, and 
that’s the last we seed of ’im.” 

““The police have been on the job, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Yessir. 

‘And that’s had a depressing effect upon busi- 
ness, eh? Made some of the visitors get anxious, 
and go?” 

“Yessir. Yer see, it ain’t so—so comfortable like 
as it was, though Miss Fyne, she goes on jest the 
sime.” Sudden indignation surged through his 
uvenile breast. ‘“*They all orter stay, that’s what I 
ses, to ’elp ’er.” - 

“Unfortunately, people don’t always do what they 
ought to do,” frowned Leonard. “I can understand 
that some of the visitors would feel uncomfortable.” 

“What about Miss Fyne feelin’ uncomfortable ?”’ 
retorted the boy. ‘“‘I s’pose it’s waitin’ fer the body 
to be washed up’s what does it.” 

“Steady, steady!” exclaimed Leonard. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you rather rushing matters? Is the idea, then, that 
he’s drowned ?”’ 

“Well, sir, we orl ’as dif’rent ideas,” responded 
the boy earnestly, as his mind harped back to kitchen 
discussions. ‘Some thinks ’e ain’t drowned, some 
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thinks ’e is drowned, and—and some thinks as ’e was 
drownded.” 

“Oh! And which do you think?” 

‘*T ses’e was drownded, ’cos if ’e’d drownded ’iself 
"is body’d ’ave come ashore next mornin’ with ’is 
boat.’ 

““I see. He went out in a boat?” 

“Yessir.” 

“When?” 

““In the night it was. Nobody saw ’im go. And 
next mornin’ the boat’s washed up with nobody 
in it. But if somebody did ’im in, they’d try 
and ’ide the body, and it wouldn’t come ashore. 
not for some time, till it slipped from where they’d 
put it, and then it’d come ashore and they’d ’ave to 
keep a look out fer it, wouldn’t they? ’Corse. So 

Islips down ’ere when I ’as a chance, and I looks at 
srl the new footmarks afore the tide washes ’em, yus, 
and I got ’em orl down in a book.” 

““Good Lord!’’ murmured Leonard, blinking a 
little as he arrayed all these gruesome details. “‘And 
was that a footmark you were staring at when I came 
upon you?” | 

“‘Yessir,” answered the boy. “Yer see, it was a 
new ’un. Not one of our guests, it wasn’t, ’cos 
I knows orl them. I’m the boots.” f; 

“Then, for goodness’ sake, take my size, and 
mark it ‘Innocent’!’’ exclaimed Leonard. “‘I expect 
you'll find my footmarks many times on these sands. 
Did you say Miss Fyne was the name of the lady 
who runs the hotel ?”’ 

“Yessir.” 
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“Thank you. Then I think I’ll go and interview 
her. Here’s your five shillings—you’ve well earned 
the money. Perhaps if I book a room at the Mer- 
maid I may help to stop the rot.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the boy, pocketing the 
money. ‘‘There’s a party of four comin’ to-morrer. 
Miss Fyne’s ’feared they'll turn round and go ’ome 
ag’in.”” 

Well, we must try and prevent ’em,’’ responded 
Leonard; and, with a friendly nod, he resumed his 
way, while the snub-nosed boots of the Mermaid 
Hotel, Craverley Point, continued his interrupted 
cogitations. 

“Size ten, or I’m a sinner!’’ he muttered, as he 
bent over the footmark. ‘‘That lets our lot orf, 
barrin’ Mr Morley, and ’e was up in Lunnon on 
the 13th.” 

We will shortly follow Leonard Sefton to the 
Mermaid Hotel, where a pale girl with set lips sat 
anxiously studying a ledger and striving to forget 
a pile of bills locked away in an adjacent drawer; 
but we have not yet finished with the small boy on 
the beach. A shadow fell over him as he wrote, in a 
penny notebook, ‘‘August 20, 3.28 P.M., size ten, 
pointing south, wasn’t there at 1.9 P.M., tide coming 
in.” The shadow brought his mind away from the 
tide that was coming in, and for the second time 
that afternoon he looked up quickly. 

But, this time, no friendly eyes returned his gaze. 
A big, frowning man stood watching him, and the 
boy instinctively slid his notebook back into his 
pocket. Later on that same notebook recorded the 
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stranger as “‘a well-drest gent high up in society 
with gray hare and fat,” and we cannot improve 
upon that description. 

For a few seconds they regarded each other 
fruitlessly, and then the well-dressed gentleman 
observed, with a smile in which there was no 
geniality : 

“‘And what’s making you so busy on a hot day?” 

‘Nothin’, sir,” replied the boy, using an ever- 
useful formula. 

“Nonsense! One doesn’t write nothing in a little 
black book,” said the well-dressed gentleman. 
“Were you making sketches ?”’ 

““No, sir,” answered the boy. 

‘“Well, you must forgive me for being inquisitive,” 
the well-dressed gentleman went on. ‘“‘I have a son 
who sketches, you see, and I thought perhaps, if you 
were doing the same, you might let me have a peep. 
But I see I was mistaken.” 

The boy decided to confirm the mistake. 

“I ain’t no artist, sir,” he piped. ‘‘I works at the 
’otel, and that was jest a washin’ list.” 

‘““H’m—a washing list,” murmured the well- 
dressed gentleman. ‘Well, of course, that would 
hardly interest me. By the way, who was the man 
you were talking tojust now? I believe I know him.” 

*‘Dunno, sir,” replied the boy. 

‘‘Did he too think you were sketching ?”’ 

‘“‘No, sir. ’E—’e jest asked the way to the ’otel, 
that’s orl.” 

‘And is that the hotel over there ?”’ 

ey eenig” 
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SHADOWS BY THE SEA 
‘““Ah, Then I shall know where to look him up. 


Thank you. Good afternoon.” 

‘‘ Arternoon, sir,” answered the boy. 

He watched the well-dressed gentleman walk 
away, but not until he had seen him cross the beach 
and disappear in the little gap that led up the low 
cliff did the little black notebook come out of hiding. 
Then was recorded, briefly and tersely, this meeting 
with ‘‘a well-drest gent high up in society with gray 
hare and fat’’; and, three minutes later, another 
sentence was added: 

‘““Well-drest gent size ten—what’s he bin doin’ on 
the beach atween 1.9 P.M. & 3.28 P.m., August 
20th?” 

Had the small, snub-nosed boy who blacked the 
boots at the Mermaid Hotel known what the well- 
dressed gent had been doing between the times 
specified his eyes would have bulged with wonder. 
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CHAPTER II 
AT THE MERMAID HOTEL 


ISS JESSICA FYNE, manageress and (it 

now appeared) proprietress of the Mermaid 
Hotel, looked up from her ledger and sawa pleasant 
young man standing before her. For a moment she 
forgot her ledger. It may have been because he 
looked so particularly pleasant; he was certainly 
trying to. But the moment passed, and her mind 
reverted speedily to facts and figures, and to the 
purely commercial hope that this man had come to 
book a room, and not merely to have tea. 

His first words proved that he had come with 
the former object, and in reply to his inquiry she 
said that she had a room, and would show it to 
him. 

“Do you know how long you will be requiring 
it for ?’’ she asked, in a business-like voice. 

Leonard Sefton sat upon an insane impulse to re- 
ply, ‘‘Until we have found your father,” and re- 
marked that he was not sure. 

‘‘Probably a week at least,” he said. ‘‘ I suppose 
ou can let me have one with a sea-view ?”’ 

*‘All the rooms have sea-views,” she answered, 
with a little smile. ‘‘Weare on the point, yousee. I 
could let you have one of ee rooms overlooking 
the tennis lawn—it’s just been vacated.” 
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‘Sounds exactly what I’d like,” nodded Leonard. 
‘““You’re most delightfully situated here.” 

She took a key, numbered “‘Seven,”’ off a hook, and 
emerged from her little office. As she did so, a 
rather glum-looking man came down the wide stair- 
case, and approached. Leonard possessed a keen 
sense of observation, which this afternoon was par- 
ticularly alert, and he did not miss the glance of 
apprehension with which Miss Fyne watched the 
glum man draw near; but all at once the glumness 
vanished, and a smile took its place. 

“It’s Sefton, isn’t it?’’ exclaimed the no longer 
glum one. ‘‘ What brings you to these parts ?”’ 

“Hallo, Morley,” replied Leonard, holding out 
his hand. ‘‘I heard there was a first-class tennis lawn 
at this place, and was drawn as a moth to a candle— 
and now I find you here, I’m bang in the flame! 
How’s your game? As good as in the Cambridge 
days?” 

““ It’s—er—pretty fair,” responded Morley. 
‘“How’s yours ?”’ 

‘“‘A shade on the rusty side, old chap. What about 
a knock-up after tea? I can see I'll keep you busy 
during the next few days. I’m just off to book my 
room.” 

““After tea? Yes, I’d—er—like it,” murmured 
Morley, and looked vaguely toward Miss Fyne. 

“You know I don’t mind,” she said. ‘‘I want you 
to go on just as usual.” 

Morley hesitated, suddenly nodded, called ‘‘See 
you later, then,” to "Leonard, and went out into the 
grounds. He had been on the point of giving notice, 
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and going to Scarborough. ‘The place was getting 
on his nerves. But perhaps, with a little hard tennis, 
it might be worth while hanging on for a bit. He’d 
rather like to see what Sefton would make of his new 
American service. ... 

Miss Fyne turned, and preceded her new guest up 
the wide, soft-carpeted staircase. Leonard noticed 
many little touches about the place—pretty pale blue 
curtains framing the windows, water-colours on the 
walls, a generous hanging basket of flowers—which, 
he felt convinced, were not due to Miss Fyne’s 
father; and he paid his tribute to the straight back 
ahead of him. All women like charming things, but 
not all women know how to gather them together, 
and to display them. 

Suddenly, just as they were reaching Room No. 
Seven, Miss Fyne asked, over her shoulder: 

‘‘How did you know the tennis lawn was a first- 
class one ?”’ 

“I guessed it,” replied Leonard. ‘‘An hotel as 
good as this couldn’t have a bad tennis lawn.” 

“You’re making up your mind quickly about the 
hotel,” she said, as she inserted the key. 

‘“That’s a habit of mine,”’ he answered. ‘‘I nearly 
always make up my mind quickly. By the way, do 
we have to get your permission to use the lawn? 
What is the arrangement here ?”’ 

‘*My permission? Of course not.” 

“‘Good. Only I thought—from Mr Morley’s 
attitude—that there might be some rule of the sort.” 

He spoke carelessly, but waited with interest for 
her reply. 
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‘‘No—that wasn’t his reason,” she murmured, 
and opened the door. 

No. Seven was certainly a wonderful room. It 
had lately been occupied by a rich old gentleman and 
his neurasthenic wife, who had left in rather a hurry. 
There was so much space that the large double bed 
was hardly noticed as one entered, and one’s eye was 
immediately carried to the wide French windows 
which opened on to a balcony overlooking the main 
grounds. The deep blue sea sparkled in the western 
sun. One side of the wreck, a little to the east of the 
point, gleamed like a sheet of gold, its grim story 

ilded temporarily out of the spectator’s mind, like 
the hidden history of an unhappy girl who cheats 
your knowledge with a smile. Leonard gave a sigh 
of satisfaction as he advanced into the room. Behind 
him, the girl’s voice made him turn. 

“*] think I ought to tell you the reason, before you 
decide,’”’ she said. 

“‘Tt’s not necessary, because I’ve already decided,” 
responded Leonard. ‘‘And, besides—I already 
know the reason.” She looked at him quickly, while 
he went on, “‘Good Lord, Miss Fyne, why on earth 
should people start leaving your hotel because of your 
misfortune? I agree with your staunch little boots, 
whom I met on the sands just now. Nice little 
fellow, that. He’s quite angry with your visitors 
for deserting you, just when you most need ’em to 
stay.” 

“Yes, I’ve got one good friend,” answered Miss 
i, smiling faintly. 

i you've got two,” retorted Leonard, 
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looking at her squarely. ‘‘Can you think of any way 
Dcan help?” 

She turned away for a moment, then swung back 
again, angry with herself for having been on the 
point of breaking down. 

“You have helped me already,” she said. ‘‘I’m 
sure Mr Morley was about to give notice when he 
met you and you spoke about tennis.” 

“Yes, and I'll go on speaking to him about tennis,” 
returned Leonard. ‘‘Why should he have given 
notice? Why should any of them?” 

““Well—it’s not been very happy here during the 
past few days. I’ve done my best to keep cheer- 
ful—— 

‘*“Yes, I can see that!”’ 

‘‘__but it’s not been easy, and, of course, every- 
thing’s changed. It’s difficult to be in a holiday 
mood when policemen and detectives are constantly 
coming—and then I can’t make them understand 
that I want them to act just as usual when I’m about.” 

Leonard nodded, sympathetically. ‘Some of 
them would be a bit nervy, naturally,” he observed, 
“‘but what beats me is why so many of them have 
gone.” 

‘I don’t understand that either,’’ answered Miss 
Fyne, slowly. ‘‘It almost seems = 

‘It almost seems—what ?”’ he encouraged her, as 
she hesitated. 

‘* As though there were something else.” 

‘‘Well, if there is, we'll get to the bottom of it,”’ 
exclaimed Leonard, briskly. ‘‘Look here, Miss 
Fyne, [’m case it you from your duties, but. can 
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you give me five minutes more and tell me just what 
happened on the day your father disappeared? A 
week ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. -Augtist 23.” 

“Right. Was he ill or anything? Please let me 
hear the whole story.” 

‘There isn’t much to tell,” began Miss Fyne. 
“No, Father wasn’t ill. He was in splendid health. 
He went through the day as usual, and his manner 
wasn’t any different when he said good-night to me 
and went up to his room. At least—no, I don’t think 
it was any different.” 

‘““That means you do,” commented Leonard. ‘In 
what way might he have been a little different?” 

‘“You’re a very good cross-examiner,’”’ she smiled, 
flushing a little. “‘But one mustn’t make the mistake 
of making things appear important when they really 
aren’t. I mean that—afterwards—one thinks of all 
sorts of little points. You know. It’s dangerous to 
dwell on them, isn’t it?” 

‘““Not sure that I agree,”’ he replied. ‘‘It rather 
depends upon what the points are, and how one 
dwells on them. What did you notice about your 
father, anyway ?”’ 

““He seemed a little distrait. For the first time in 
his life—this sounds silly—he forgot to kiss me good- 
night, and I had to remind him.” 

*““Why, then his manner was different!’’ declared 
Leonard, reprovingly. “I shall have to insist on 
greater accuracy, Miss Fyne, if I am going to help 
you! Well—and after he went to his room ?”’ 

_ “That is what I can’t tell you,” she answered 
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gravely, after ashort silence. ‘I never saw him after- 
wards. Next morning, early, his boat was washed 
ashore. It’s a small boat belonging to the hotel. We 
went to his room. He wasn’t there. He’d not been 
to bed. And that’s all.” 

Looking at the girl, Leonard visualized that tragic 
morning, and he realized the agony she had passed 
through all the more because she did not now dwell 
upon it. Doubtless, in that cold, grey hour, she had 
shown the same fortitude that she had shown since, 
and was showing at this moment; but that did not 
lessen the emotion that must have shaken her, or 
reduce her helplessness or loneliness. He waited 
for a few moments, for Miss Fyne had turned away 
again. Then he said, very gently: 

““We won't talk about this any more now, Miss 
Fyne. Perhaps, later, we can return to it. But 
there’s just one question I’d like to ask. Is anyone 
here to help you? I mean, relatives or friends, you 
know ?”’ 

‘‘No one,” she answered. ‘Father and I only had 
each other.” 

And now an impulse, formerly resisted, asserted 
itself again, and he gave way to it. 

“You asked me how long I wanted this room for,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ll book it, if I may, till your father’s 
found.” 

The next moment he was alone. ‘This time Miss 
Fyne had broken down. : 
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CHAPTER III 
¥ THE WELL-DRESSED GENT 


HE well-dressed gent whose description we 

have been privileged to read in a penny note- 
book was standing in the hotel porch when Leonard 
Sefton descended from his room on his way to the 
lounge where tea was being served; but Leonard 
did not see him, since the caller moved his position 
so that the waiter he was talking to should form an 
effective screen. Meanwhile the waiter, a voluble 
Italian, continued an excitable dissertation in a low, 
tense voice. 

“It is not good here, no, not good,” he breathed, 
his eyes moving restlessly in their sockets. ‘‘In Italy 
—ah!—you quarrel—how you say f—above-board. 
Si, si! Aknife! Quick! Anditisover!” A happy 
smile flashed across his features at this pleasant, 
above-board memory. ‘“‘But here, in zis country, ze 
quarrel is not know. Nobody know.” His eyes 
rolled upward, and for a moment were almost lost. 
‘“A man go out. He no come back. Good-bye.” 
He kissed his hand fearfully. ‘‘Finish!’’ 

“And the proprietor of this hotel went out, and 
did not come back?’’ said the well-dressed gent, 
moving again so he could watch the spot where 
Leonard had disappeared. Luigi hesitated. Had he 
said too much, perhaps? The caller read his 
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thoughts, and added, “‘I’ve a special reason for asking 
you these questions—and also for wanting you not 
to mention my visit ft 

“Ah! Anozzer detective!’’ exclaimed Luigi, 
nodding knowingly. ‘‘We ’ave ’ad swarm-of-bees 
of zem.. But I can tella you nosing.” He shook his 
head hard. ‘‘He vanish one night. His boat wash 
up alone a 

‘““His boat? Then he went out to sea?”’ 

“Oh, yes. The police say! A nice night for a 
little row—oh, yes!’’ He smiled with elaborate 
sarcasm. ‘‘ Your police—zey know everysing. Me, 
‘LT know nosing. But—lI ink.” He tapped his fore- 
head. ‘‘Vendetta. Perhaps Mr Fyne killa some one. 
Long time back, eh? Si, si! Then friend of some 
one drown Mr Fyne. No good place, zis. Soon, I 

o. Only for short time, | am here. Five, six days.” 

The caller looked at him sharply. 

““Weren’t you here on August 13 ?’’ he demanded. 

‘Oh, no! If I was here zen, I go now. Ozzer 
waiter ’ave accident. Bicycle. Big’ill. In ’ospital.” 

“‘T see. When was this ?’’ 

“*Ze next day.” 

‘And you've taken his place?” 

“Si, si! Zey no tella me what ’appen. If zey 
tella me, I no come. When I ’ear, I count ze two 
and ze two. One man vanish. Anozzer man ’ave 
bicycle illness. "Oo know when Number T’ree come 
along? Perhaps Number T’ree will be Luigi! 
Bad place, zis. I know—’ere.” He touched the pit 
of his stomach. ‘‘Soon, Luigi go. Luigi finish |” 

A maid appeared at the end of the hall. 
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“Luigi!’’ she called, in an acrimonious undertone. 
‘What are you doin’? Think I can manage the tea 
all by meself?”’ 

‘“‘T see I mustn’t keep you any longer,”’ said the 
caller. ‘‘Here’s a little present for you.” He slipped 
half-a-crown into the waiter’s hand. ‘And don’t say 
I’ve been here, mind.” 

The caller disappeared rather precipitately, and 
Luigi turned to confront the angry eyes of the maid. 

“You I-talians!’’ she snorted. ‘“‘ You want a two- 
hour day, you do, and then you’d think you was 
overworked! Come along, and ’elp with the trays. 
Oo was that you was talkin’ to?”’ 

‘FE wanta know the way,” answered Luigi. 

“Well, ’e was a long time askin’, and you was 
longer tellin’,” retorted the maid. ‘“‘D’you s’pose 
you're paid to gossip ?”’ 

Obediently Luigi followed the maid back to the 
lounge-hall, and if he looked oppressed it was not 
because his conscience was pricking him. Rather 
was it because the face of the well-dressed gentleman 
persistently rose before him, mingling with the tea- 
pots and the cakes, and reducing the dexterity with 
which Luigi usually handled them. 

Luigi was not destined to be Number Three. The 
possibility that he might be, however, presented it- 
self to him this afternoon with unpleasant vividness. 

At a table in the window sat Leonard Sefton and 
Valentine Morley. The latter had already changed 
into white, and looked considerably less gloomy than 
when we first came upon him. 

““P’r’aps things’ ll buck up a bit, now you’ve come 
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down,” he said, eyeing a chocolate éc/air with some 
appreciation. ‘‘But we’ve had a hell of a week here, 
and everybody’s got jumpy.” 

“*T can’t see why they should,” answered Leonard. 
“After all, I expect Mr Fyne will turn up again in 
due course, all bright and smiling—and a more 
delightful hotel I’ve never been in.” 

“Yes, it’s a decent place,” admitted Morley. 
“‘Decently run, too.” He took the éc/aii, and began 
to enjoy it. ‘Only, with all these policemen messing 
about—you know what it’s like. Sort of gets on 
your nerves. Can’t settle down to the real, all-out 
holiday feeling, if you know what I mean. We were 
quite a jolly little crowd before this happened e 

‘‘And I vote we revive the jolly little crowd, Mor- 
ley,” interposed Leonard. ‘“‘For our own sakes, and 
also for the sake of that plucky little person who’s 
keeping a stiff lip and struggling to hold her business 
together.” 

““Yes—there is that,’’ nodded Morley. 

‘Honestly, I rather welcome the idea of giving her 
a helping hand,” went on Leonard. “‘She’s got real 
grit—ninety-nine girls out of a hundred would have 
gone under, with what she’s having to face—and 
she’s got the sense, too, to realize that her one hope 
is in the phrase, ‘Business as usual.’ I believe you 
and I can do a lot towards keeping it as usual—that 
is, if you’re game?” 

“Oh, I’m game enough,” responded Morley, 
readily. ‘‘I suppose I’m the average selfish sort of 
brute, but if you’ll play tennis with me and keep my 
thoughts off gruesome subjects, I’ll stick here for 
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another month!”’ He glanced out of the window, 
and added, inconsequently, ‘You know—that con- 
founded wreck gets on my nerves.” 

Leonard followed his gaze. The brilliant gold had 
turned to burnished copper. 

““Why?”’ asked Leonard; and Morley did not 
notice that he was frowning. 

““Can’t say—it just does,” answered Morley. 
‘I'd like to see the thing blown to blazes. Keep on 
thinking of all that must have happened on it that 
night it was chucked up on the rocks—and then, you 
know, once es 

‘‘Once—what ?’’ demanded Leonard, for Morley 
had paused. 

‘“‘Oh, nothing. Let’s forgetit. But there you are, 
you see! I’m getting nervy, like the rest. Little 
things seem to have big meanings. What’s your 
racket ?”’ 

‘““The best plan, when a thing worries you, is to 
walk right up to it,” remarked Leonard. 

“Is it? Well, we can’t walk up to a wreck a mile 
out at sea.” 

‘““No, but we can swim out to it.” 

“Not to-day, thanks,” grinned Morley. ‘“‘You’d 
better get that girl in green pa r there to do that with 
you. She’s our Big Noise in the swimming line.” 

“Good! [Pll tackle her,” laughed Leonard, glanc- 
ing towards the young lady in question—a tall girl 
with a lithe body and a jolly smile. ‘‘What’s her 
name ?”’ 

‘‘Beryl Haines. The grey-haired man at her table 
is her father, the black-haired chap is her brother, 
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Guy, and the other fellow suffers from the appalling 
name of Napoleon Truelove. He doesn’t expect you 
to believe it, but he swears it’s true. Nota bad fellow, 
Napoleon, but a perfectly priceless ass.” 

““So was his namesake, if one may judge by 
results,” commented Leonard. ‘‘He seems rather 
keen on Miss Haines, doesn’t he ?”’ . 

“Yes. We-all are. I rather think that; if it 
hadn’t been for Miss Haines, the Mermaid’s popula- 
tion would have been even more depleted.” 

“‘And yet you thought of deserting yourself!” ex- 
claimed Leonard. 

“True,” murmured Morley, dubiously. ‘‘You 
see—the Haineses talk about going themselves to- 
morrow.” 

““Damn shame,” growled Leonard, frowning. 
**And she looks such a thorough sport i 

““Here, I say!’ interposed Morley, with some 
warmth. ‘‘Don’t go suggesting she isn’t a sport! 
It’s her father and her brother who are fed up with 
the place. Dash it all, Sefton, you don’t know what 
it’s been like.” 

Leonard laid down his cup, and regarded his 
companion gravely. 4. 

“I expect you’re right. It must have been pretty 
uncomfortable, and, naturally, I’d be a fool to judge 
anybody. But I’ll tell you this, old chap. Ifa fire 
and three accidents and eight murders occur here 
between now and midnight, [’ll stick to my room. 
Miss Fyne hasn’t a friend or relative to turn to, and 
—well, that’s how I’m looking at it. Do you think 
we could ask the Haineses to join us at tennis ?”’ 
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The Haineses were delighted. Miss Haines had 


already sized up the new arrival, and had marked him 
as a person it was most desirable to meet. She was 
rather surprised—agreeably so—to find him so gay, 
for she had imagined he would turn out to be rather 
grave and sober; but whatever gravity Leonard 
Sefton possessed was reserved for another occasion ; 
and, two minutes after the introductions, laughter 
rang through the lounge-hall such as had not been 
heard there for many a day. 

Jessica Fyne, in her little office across the hall, 
heard it, and her heart beat rather faster. And her 
ledger also looked a little brighter. It would have 
looked brighter still if she had overheard a short 
conversation between Leonard and Beryl Haines a 
few minutes later, while they were waiting for the 
others on the tennis lawn. 

“IT hear you’re deserting to-morrow, Miss 
Haines,” said Leonard. 

“Oh, nothing’s definitely fixed yet,” replied the 
girl. ‘But why—‘desert’ ?’’ She frowned. “‘ Rather 
a nasty word, isn’t it?”’ 

“Nasty? Well, that depends on how you look at 
it,” answered Leonard, and smiled to himself; for 
could she have taken the innocent remark literally 
unless it had struck some previous thought in her 
own mind? 

‘‘How do you look at it?’’ inquired Beryl Haines. 

““Well—I can’t help looking at it from Miss 
Fyne’s point of view,” responded Leonard. ‘Of 
course, no one’s really deserting her when they leave 
—that idea’s ridiculous. But—if I were Miss Fyne 
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—I believe I’d think it rather sporting of those wha 
didn’t leave. I expect she’s having a pretty uphill 
fight. . . . Here come your brother and Mr Mor- 
ley. It’s lucky Morley’s an enthusiast and has a 
spare racket—my luggage hasn’t come from the 
station yet. How shall we play? Shall we take 
them on P”’ » 

For half an hour the white balls sped joyously 
backward and forward across the net, and lugubri- 
ous thoughts were forgotten. The shadows melted 
temporarily away. But a new shadow was approach- 
ing, slipping toward them across the stretch of 
beach on which Jim, the hotel boots, was concluding 
his scouting operations. Jim himself was not yet 
conscious of the shadow. He was conscious only 
of the fact that his short leave was up, and that he was 
needed back at the hotel. Since they were short- 
handed at the hotel, he would not have taken any 
leave at all had he not considered the work it per- 
mitted him of national importance. 

His heart, as he walked toward the cliff, was un- 
usually gay for these depressing days—and they were 
depressing to Jim, despite a certain lurid pleasure he 
could not help deriving from them. It hurt him to 
see—’cos ’e wasn’t no blind bat!—how Miss Fyne 
was suffering ; and it hurt him to realize how little he, 
who owed his first and only job to her, could do to 
relieve that suffering. Ah, if only he’d been a bit 
older! But Nature never consulted one’s personal 
convenience when deciding the date on which one 
should be born. 

This afternoon, however, Jim had earned five 
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shillings, which would be dropped in due course into 
acertain private money-box. This money-box, though 
no one knew it but Jim, was a sort of Mermaid 
Sinking Fund. A time might come—you never 
knew—when seven shillings and ninepence might be 
useful. And then Jim had made some most valuable 
note in his little black book, and had recorded the 
footprints of a most suspicious character. That feat 
also contributed to his sensation of gaiety. 

“There was somethin’ aéout that bloke,” thought 
Jim, staring hard at the sand as had now become his 
habit. ‘“‘Somethin’!’’ He tried to think what it was. 
The task beat him. All he knew for certain was that 
he didn’t like the bloke, and that he wore size tens. 
So he repeated “Somethin’”’ with vague and dark 
significance; and then, suddenly, jumped nearly three 
feet as he came upon the subject of his cogitations. 

The well-dressed gent, “‘high up in society with 
gray hare and fat,’”’ was lying face upward on a 
rock at the foot of the cliff, dead. 
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IM stared at the unpleasant sight with wide-open 

eyes and mouth agape. For a moment his heart 
almost stopped beating. Then it began beating with 
double its customary speed, as though to make up 
for the time it had lost. 

Overhead a seagull soared, oblivious to the fact 
that anything unusual was happening belowit. How 
should it know, or, knowing, why should it care? 
The billions of living entities comprising this world 
are divided from each other by impenetrable veils of 
ignorance, and by the callous illusion of individual 
importance. 

It was the sudden crying of the seagulls that 
jerked the terror-stricken little boy to action. 

“Golly!”? he breathed, inadequately; and then, 
all at once, turned nimbly and began speeding up 
the cliff path. 

Reaching the top, a moment of giddiness had to be 
survived. Jim sat down, rather abruptly, on a little 
grassy knoll. “‘Golly!”’ he breathed again. Only 
a short while ago he had been speaking to that silent 
shape. ‘‘Dreamin’!’’ he thought, with sudden hope. 
But when he opened his eyes after tightly closing 
them he knew that the silent shape still lay at the 
foot of the cliff, even though he could no longer 
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see it; and the seagull still swept with restless, 
mysterious purpose through the clear blue sky. 

Jim jumped up again, and ran toward the hotel. 
The distance was not great, but it seemed great this 
afternoon. A hand shot out and caught him when 
he was fifty yards from his goal. 

_ “Why you runna like zat?”’ exclaimed the owner 
of the hand. 

Jim gazed up into the pale blue eyes of the Italian 
waiter, Luigi. 

‘““No good runna in ze sun,” proceeded Luigi, 
frowning. ‘You sink Miss Fyne—how you say ?— 
pitch at you for being late?” 

Jim shook himself free. 

‘“‘Miss Fyne never pitches inter nobody,” he 
retorted, somewhat indignantly. 

‘*She never pitch at me,” admitted Luigi, smiling. 
“‘I no give ’er ze chance. I no tell ’er when I break 
ze glasses.”’ ‘Then he stopped smiling, and stared 
at Jim rather hard. ‘‘Why you runna like zat, eh? 
You seen a ghost? ‘Tall, large sing, in tall, large 
sheet? Show Luigi! Where?’ He grinned again, 
ironically. 

“T seen wuss’n a ghost,” replied Jim. 

““Oh, oh!”’ laughed Luigi. ‘“‘Ze devil, zen, eh? 
Long tail “d 

““Yus, you be funny!” interposed Jim. ‘“‘I seen | 
a corpse!”’ 

Luigi’s grin faded once more, and he backed a 
little. 

‘“‘A—corpse?’’ he muttered; and then added, all 
at once, ‘“/Maria! Number T’ree!”’ 
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““°E’s down there on the sands, ’e is,” went on 
Jim. ‘‘I come upon ’im jest now, and’e’s lyin’ there 
dead, on a rock.” 

“Dead—on ze rock,” repeated Luigi, in a glazed 
voice. 

“*That’s right. I’m jest goin’ in to tell ’em. 
You go and ’ave a look, Loojy 

““No, sank you,’ ’ replied the waiter. His face was 
very pale, and his voice was unsteady. ‘“‘I—I go 
back wiz you. Zen—we all go and ’ave a little look, 
pa? «2All togezzer."Si,.sil”’ 

He tried to grin again, but it was rather a failure. 
Luigi was no longer in a grinning mood. 

He turned, and accompanied the boy back to the 
hotel. As they drew near the building, the plomp of 
a ball meeting gut fell upon their ears, and a voice 
called from the hidden lawn, ‘‘Shot, sir!” Luigi 
shuddered suddenly. 

“’Ow was ’e kill?’’ he whispered. 

“Dunno,” replied Jim. 

A little way off, Miss Fyne was watering a bed of 
roses across which the shadow of a hedge had fallen. 
Jim hesitated for a second, then walked toward her. 
Luigi hung behind. 

“Oh, Jim, run and turn off the tap, will you?”’ 
said Miss Fyne when she saw him. “And then 
I want you to help me nail up the creeper by the 
drawing-room window.” 

Jim turned, glad of the little delay, and while he 
walked to the wall and turned the tap off, his young 
mistress laid down the hose. 

“Come here, Jim!”’ called Miss Fyne suddenly. 
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‘“‘Yus, miss?’’ replied Jim, advancing again. 

He found her eyes boring into his. 

‘‘Something’s the matter, Jim,” said Miss Fyne, 
quietly. ‘What is it?”’ 

Jim gulped. Now that he was face to face with it, 
he did not like his ré/e of news reporter—for it was 
bad news, and Miss Fyne had had more than her 
share of that lately. However, it could not be helped, 
so he plunged. 

‘Nothin’ ter do with us ’ere, miss,” he began, 
protectively. ‘‘But there’s a dead feller on the 
beach ” 

Jessica Fyne’s hand shot up to her breast and she 
gave a little cry. 

‘*No, it ain’t Mr Fyne!” the boy went on quickly. 
“It’s a feller wot was speakin’ to me about a hour 
ago.” 

: ‘‘Jim—you’re telling the truth ?”’ exclaimed Miss 
Fyne. ‘You know—you kzow it isn’t my father?” 

“Corse it ain’t,” replied Jim, emphatically. ‘‘It’s 
a well-dressed bloke ’oo spoke ter me, like wot I ses, 
and ’e’s lyin’ now, miss, at the foot of the cliff. By 
the gap, ’e is. I thort I better tell you fust, 
miss ss 

‘““Yes, you’ve done quite right, Jim,” answered 
Miss Fyne, recovering herself. ‘‘The poor fellow! 
We must go to him. Are you sure he’s dead ?”’ 

““Dead as a door-nail, miss,” asserted Jim. ‘‘But 
you'd better not go, miss. Orl we got ter do’s ter tell 
the police Ne 

Something soared above them, and came down in 
the bed of roses. One of the players had made a 
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_wild shot on the tennis lawn. A moment later, 
Leonard Sefton came running round the angle of 
the hotel to regain the ball. 

“*T hope we haven’t slain any of your flowers, Miss 
Fyne,” he smiled. 

“Mr Sefton ” said Miss Fyne. 

He stopped abruptly. Miss Fyne flushed sud- 
denly, and went back on herself. 

‘‘No—never mind,” she murmured. “Please go 
on with your game.” 

Leonard glanced at her and at Jim. 

“The game can wait,” he said quietly, turning 
back to Miss Fyne. “‘Something’s happened, hasn’t 
a ad 

‘vee. Dut ve 

“Something bad?” 

Be ee 

Another figure came round from the lawn—a tall, 
rather ungainly figure, all legs and arms and eye- 
brows. 

‘“‘Can’t you find it?’’ cried the new-comer. ‘‘Go 
back—they’re waitin’—and I'll have a look.” 

The speaker was the young man who suffered from 
the name of Napoleon Truelove. 

“‘(’d rather you did me another favour, Mr True- 
love,”’ answered Leonard. 

“Course! Anythin’ you like!’ 

“Take my place. Finish the game for me.” 

Napoleon Truelove stared. 

“‘Beg your pardon ?”’ he queried. 

“Would you mind? I'll explain later—in a few 
minutes. Here’s the ball.” 
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He tossed it over. Napoleon caught it, gazed at it 
for enlightenment, murmured, “All right—righty- 
ho!”’ and departed, thoroughly mystified. 

The players on the lawn were equally mystified, 
and Guy Haines was disinclined to accept the verdict. 

‘“‘One can’t go off in the middle of a set like that!”’ 
he complained. 

“One has,” retorted his sister. ‘“‘Anyway, Guy, 
you've nothing to complain of, because we’re three 
games up on you, and now you'll have a chance of 
drawing level.” 

‘Oh, come, I say!” protested Napoleon, grinning. 
‘“That’s a bit rough on the substitute—what ?”’ 

‘““My dear Nappy,” retorted Beryl Haines, “‘you 
can pay the most beautiful compliments, but you 
can’t serve for nuts. If you ask me, I believe 
our Mr Leonard Sefton is Tilden or Borotra in 
disguise.” 

‘““Only no one did ask you,” observed her brother, 
with fraternal rudeness. ‘‘ Well, let’s get on.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of their discussion was 
listening to Jim’s story, which the boy now gave in 
greater detail. Amid much food for conjecture, Jim 
was certain of two of his details. He was certain that 
the man lying at the foot of the cliff was the man who 
had spoken to him earlier in the afternoon; and he 
was certain that the man was dead. 

‘““[ knows ’e was dead, sir,” he exclaimed, 
solemnly, “‘’cos ‘is chest wasn’t movin’ up and. 
down.” 

‘““Have you any idea how he died?” asked 
Leonard. 
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“Dunno,” muttered Jim. ‘‘Might ’ave fell over 
the cliff.” 

““He very probably did,” nodded Leonard, with 
a reassuring glance at Miss Fyne. ‘“‘I’ll go and 
have a look at him. By the way, what’s he like? 
Tall, short, rich, poor, good-looking, ugly ?”’ 

Jim was not a good hand at description—the only 
things he could describe graphically being boots— 
but the vague picture which he sketched was 
sufficient to cause a certain degree of emotion in the 
breast of the Italian waiter lurking in the background, 
and by the time the description was completed 
Luigi had faded away. 

‘““Good enough,” said Leonard, when the boy had 
finished. ‘‘I’ll check that description in a minute.” 

“Shall I come too?’’ asked Miss Fyne. 

*‘No—you’d better stay here,” he replied. ‘‘T’ll 
come back immediately afterwards, Miss Fyne, and 
let you know what’s happened.” 

‘““You needn’t try to save me 
he interposed. 

‘*My whole object is to save you,” he exclaimed, 
with a smile. ‘To save you unnecessary distress, 
anyway. If I believed you could be of any use, I’d 
ask you to come along.” 

**You’re very considerate.” 

“TI don’t think so. I’m just behaving normally— 
and that’s the best thing for all of us to do just now. 
Oh, I’ll tell you how you caz help, if you will. Let 
me have a flask with some brandy in it.” 

She ran indoors quickly, while Jim shook his 
head. 


” she began, but 
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“It ain’t no good givin’ brandy to a deader,” he 
observed, lugubriously. 

“It’s not for him—it’s for me,” replied Leonard. 
‘“I may faint when I see him.” 

Miss Fyne returned. As she handed him the 
flask, she asked: 

‘What will you do?” 

‘Tell the police.” 

‘““There’ll be—an inquest ?”’ 

‘Afraid so.” 

“‘And—and what shall I do—till you come 
back P”” 

A twinge of pleasure shot through him. That hint 
of dependence from a girl of grit was a considerable 
compliment. 

‘““Do what you’d do without my telling,” he 
answered. “‘Sit tight and keep your courage up.” 

“Tl do that.” 

“Don’t I know you will?” 

““You—help me to.” 

She turned abruptly, and was gone again. Leonard 
looked after her, then swung round to Jim. 

‘““Well, come along, youngster,” he exclaimed. 
‘That is, if you’re game to face it again ?”’ 

“Yessir,” replied Jim. ‘‘T’ll tike yer there.” 

““Good man! You've got pluck, too, eh? Like 
your mistress ?”’ 

They left the hotel grounds, and walked briskly 
down the road. Jim’s legs, had they been by them- 
selves, would have become a little less brisk as they 
neared the bush-fringed gap that led down to the 
sands, but Leonard would tolerate no slackening, 
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feeling indeed that they had delayed rather too long 
already. 

They descended the gap. 

‘°R’s jest at the bottom, sir,’ whispered Jim. 

“Is he?” replied Leonard. ““I-don’t see him.” 

Jim rubbed his eyes. The well-dressed gent who 
had been lying dead on the rocks twenty minutes ago 
was gone. 
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ELL me,” inquired Leonard Sefton, eyeing 
the bewildered little figure at his side, “‘are 
you in the habit of seeing things?” 

““’E was there,”’ stammered the boy. 

“P’r’aps he was—but now he ain’t,” answered 
Leonard. ‘So we’re up against the supposition that 
a perfectly dead man has got up and walked away.” 

‘“‘D’yer mean yer don’t b’leeve me, sir?’’ asked 
the boy. 

“*I do believe you,” responded Leonard, and all 
at once he patted the lad’s shoulder; for, truly, Jim 
made a somewhat pathetic figure in his present 
bewilderment and fear. ‘‘I know you wouldn’t tell 
lies . 

“What'd I do that for?” . 

“Exactly. So, you see, I believe you. But we’ve 
got to get to the bottom of this, haven’t we, so you 
must forgive me for asking all sorts of questions. 
Now, I’ve an idea. Let’s divide what we know from 
what we think. Shall we?” 

" Yessig,” 

“Right. Then, to begin with, we know that 
some one was lying here, on these rocks, a little while 
ago. 

oN OSeit."” 


bf 
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““We know that.” 

“Yessir. Fice up, eyes starin’.” 

“‘Right. Face up, eyes staring. Now, we think 
he was dead, ie 

*“No, we knows it, sir.” 

““Come,”’ protested Leonard, ‘‘we don’t know 
that. We think it.” 

““T knows it,” retorted Jim, solemnly, ‘‘but you 
can think it, if yer likes.” 

‘‘How do you know it? We must be reasonable. 
You say his chest wasn’t moving. Did you put your 
ear to his heart ?”’ 

No tear |’? 

"Then ”? 

“*It ain’t no good, sir,” interposed Jim. ‘‘There’s 
another way of tellin’.” 

*‘Let’s hear it, sonny.” 

““By—by the eyes,” murmured Jim, uncomfort- 
ably. 

Leonard nodded thoughtfully. 

“Very well. For the sake of argument—or, 
rather, to save argument—we'll say we know he was 
dead. One, we know he was here. ‘Two, we know 
he was dead. ‘Three—we know he’s zot here.” 
Leonard paused. ‘‘ Where does that lead vs to?”’ 

“Dunno, sir,” muttered Jim. 

“Things that seem improbable are happening 
every day,” went on Leonard. ‘Thousands of times 
a day, if you counted ’em up. But things that are 
impossible never happen at all. Well—let’s have 
a look for our disappearing friend. This is rather 
in your line, isn’t it—reading in the sand?” 
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They searched for ten minutes, without result. 
The base of the cliff, scarred and rocky, lay mainly 
in deep shadow, but some few yards from the base 
the shadow ended, forming a border line beyond 
which the sun still warmed and dazzled the yellow 
beach. In this dazzling space between the shadows 
and the sea they searched for clues, as well as in the 
darker spaces; but they found nothing to reward 
them for their pains, and they returned at last to 
the spot where the missing man had lain. 

‘“‘Blank,” observed Leonard. ‘‘For the moment, 
anyhow. By the way, did you find out anything 
about those footprints you were studying when I met 

ou this afternoon ?”’ 

““Ah—I fergot them,” exclaimed Jim, suddenly, 
and brought out his notebook. 

‘Hallo, you do the thing in proper style,”’ re- 
marked Leonard, watching him with smiling interest, 
*“You’re a regular Record Department.” 

‘““T jest jots down a few things,” answered Jim, 
pleased, ‘‘’cos, if yer don’t, yer fergits’em. J orter’ve 
told yer before, sir, that them footprints was ’Zs.”’ 

“Well, that might be important,” responded 
Leonard. ‘“‘But are we to include this among the 
things we know or the things we think?” 

“IT knows it,” returned the boy. ‘‘They was size 
ten, pointin’ south, and they wasn’t there at 1.9 P.m. 
But they was there at 3.28 p.mM.—that was just afore 
you comes along, sir.” 

“Upon my soul, you really are a Record Depart- 
ment,’ exclaimed Leonard. ‘‘Well—and he also 
came along after I did?” , 
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Seasir,: 

““I see. Before and after.” 

‘> Liiat’s.3t, sir.” 

“But how do you know they were his footmarks ?”’ 

““Easy. I compares ’em with the new ’uns ’e 
makes when ’e walks away from me.” 

“Well done. Now we’ve got another point to 
start from. A well-dressed gent comes along this 
stretch of sand from the north—presumably from or 
round that point there—Craverley Point, isn’t it >— 
and walks southwards. He does this between 1.9 
and 3.28 this afternoon. He leaves his footprints, 
which, however, are now washed away, you observe.” 

“Yessir,” agreed Jim. 

“We don’t know what he does on the beach. We 
would like to know. We would like to know very 
much. But we do know that soon after 3.28 he 
turns round and walks northwards again, meeting 
you. Am I[ right?” 

nek eseip.”” 

“You have your chat. His footmarks next travel 
to the gap. Here they are. We can trace them from 
the sea’s edge, but when they reach the gap .. .” 
He paused, and gazed at the upward-climbing path. 
‘““H’m—we'll see in a minute. He went up that 
path there. And again we lose sight of him until 
he comes down again—over the cliff, eh?”’ Again 
Leonard studied the upward path. ‘“‘Yes, over the 
cliff, I think,’ he added, slowly. ‘‘You see, there 
are no returning footmarks corresponding with those 
going up. He had a big foot 4 


Sotze’ten, sir.” 
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‘“Yes—so I gather. Now, listen. If our well- 
dressed gent fe// over the cliff, he must be alive, 
because in that case no one would have any interest 
in moving his body but himself. But if he didn’t 
fall over the cliff—if he was pushed over—eh ?”’ 

‘‘Pushed over, sir,” blinked Jim, soberly. 

“Yes... -df.he, were pushed _ovére. c. tien, 
perhaps.ta on." 

Jim waited breathlessly, but his companion did not 
finish the sentence. Instead, he turned towards the 
gap, and began slowly walking up it. 

Jim followed him. ‘They traced the size-ten 
footprints to the top and a little way along the road 
toward the Mermaid Hotel. But suddenly Leonard 
gave an exclamation. 

“Look here, my lad!” he cried. “I’ve a notion 
we'll track these prints hotelwards a little later on. 
For here they are returning—thank goodness there 
hasn’t been any rain lately, and the roads are nice 
and dusty. See them?” 

“Yessir,” nodded Jim. 

‘And look—they don’t go down the gap, as we 
know, but turn off along the top—towards those 
bushes near the edge. Come along. JI rather think 
we are now following that poor fellow on his last 
journey!” 

They traced the marks till they were lost in the 
undergrowth. This did not end Leonard’s search, 
however. He continued a probable course to the 
edge of the cliff, and poked around for several 
minutes. Then he gave another exclamation, and, 
stooping, picked something up. 
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“Wot is it, sir?’ asked Jim. 

Leonard did not reply at once. His fingers closed 
over his find, and he turned slowly toward his 
interrogator. 

“Our friend was well dressed, you say,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘Ordinary lounge suit, eh?” 

~ Yessir.” 

“Then he wouldn’t have been wearing a dirty gold 
button—like this ?”’ 

And Leonard opened his hand, displaying a once- 
bright button, such as are worn by seamen. 

‘‘Rather close to the edge, isn’t it?’’ said Leonard, 
as he slipped it into his pocket. ‘‘Rather close to a 
bush containing some recently snapped twigs. Do 
you know, my son, I’d be rather interested to meet 
the man who once wore this button.” 

They retraced their way to the lane, and followed 
the size-ten footmarks that went hotelward. They 
followed them right to the hotel, and saw them 
faintly written in the gravel that lay between the 
gate and the front porch. Here Miss Fyne met 
them, and she looked into two very solemn faces. 

““Well?”’ she asked. ‘“‘Is he—dead ?”’ 

“We can only conjecture,” replied Leonard, in a 

uzzled voice. ‘‘He’s not there.” 

‘Not there ?’’ she exclaimed. 

“No. Let’s go into your office and chat, Miss 
Fyne. And you'd better get back to your work, my 
lad—I’m sure you’ve plenty to do,” he added, to 
the boy. ‘“‘Not a word to anyone yet, remember. 
You’re my second-in-command, and are under 
orders.” 
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“Yessir,” answered Jim. ‘‘I won’t tell nobody 
> 9? 


nothin’. 

When they were alone, Leonard’s first remark was 
a question: 

‘‘Has anything happened here since I left you?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. ‘Why? Did you 
expect something to happen ?”’ 

“No. But—lI shall keep nothing back from you, 
Miss Fyne—my feeling is that anything may happen. 
This is really a very queer business. ‘The others are 
still playing tennis?” 

(a3 Wes.” 

“*And—know nothing ?”’ 

“*T haven’t spoken to them.” 

‘*Perhaps it’s just as well—for the moment. We 
don’t want to raise unnecessary alarms, dowe? And— 
after all—a story about a dead man who gets up and 
runs away again immediately afterwards is a bit 
fantastic, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. ‘‘But—don’t you believe it, then?” 

“Yes. I’m sure your boy—what’s his name?” 

‘ies 

“Thanks. I’m sure Jim was telling the truth. 
But I can’t see that any special point will be gained 
in trying to prove this truth to others.” 

“Perhaps not. But you'll tell the police?” 

“Do you want me to?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know,” she answered. 
“The whole thing is so bewildering, I hardly know 
what is best to do.” 

‘“Let’s postpone the police for a little while,” he 
suggested, after a moment’s reflection. ‘“‘I’ve an 
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idea we may get on a little faster without them—and 
I’m sure you don’t want them hanging around. 
There’s something I haven’t told you yet. Our 
disappearing man came here this afternoon ¥ 

““What! Here?” cried Miss Fyne, startled. 

“Yes. I’ve tracked his steps to your front-door, 
and he must have come soon after I did. Now— 
who saw him ?”’ 

Miss Fyne jumped up, and pressed a bell. ‘I'll 
soon find that out,” she said; and a few moments 
later she was addressing Luigi. __ 

No, Luigi knew nothing. No one had come that 
he could say. Oh, yes, he was quite sure. ‘There 
was no doubt. 

Florence, the maid, was next sent for. She had 
not answered the bell either. She did not know of 
anyone who had called. Ah—but there was some 
one. Yes, of course. Luigi had told somebody the 
may. 

ae was recalled. He looked a little flustered 
when he was challenged by Florence. 

“Oh, yes, I forget!’’ he exclaimed, penitently. 
“‘It is not important, so I sink itis nosing. A man— 
yes, he come. Si, si! He come, and he aska the 
way. Itell’im. Zat is all.” 

““When was this?’’ demanded Leonard. 

Ont tea tune.” 

**And—what kind of a man was it?” 

‘‘Oh—a leetla man. Ver’ small. Wiz a leetla 
moustache. Not reeche. Poor.” 

“‘I see,” said Leonard, slowly. And then shot 
out, ‘‘Where did he want to get to?” 
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Two minutes later, Leonard was again alone with 
Jessica Fyne. 

‘Anything strike you?” he asked. 

‘It struck me that Luigi took a long while to 
remember where the visitor wanted to go,”’ replied 
Jessica Fyne. 

Leonard nodded, and then asked, rather abruptly, 
what time they dined. 

“‘Half-past seven,”’ answered Jessica. 

‘‘And it’s now just after six,’ mused Leonard. 
‘Think I’ve time for a dip?” 

She looked at him vaguely, surprised. 

“Why, yes—you’ve an hour and a half,” she said. 
‘“You’re fond of swimming, Mr Sefton ?”’ 

“Yes, and it’s a perfect evening for it,” he 
responded, lightly. ‘“‘I thought I might swim across 
and have a look at that old wreck.” 
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EONARD SEFTON’S fondness for swim- 

ming, keen though it was, did not supply his 
chief motive in desiring to swim to the wreck, and it 
was rather unfortunate for that chief motive that he 
did not possess a bathing-costume and had to borrow 
one—as, earlier, he had had to borrow a tennis 
racket. His trunk was not due from the station, 
some two miles away, for another hour yet, and 
meanwhile he was somewhat dependent on other 
people’s good-nature. It was the good-nature of 
Guy Haines that supplied the needed bathing- 
costume, and it was through Guy that his sister 
Beryl learned of Leonard’s project. 

“T’m going, too,” she decided. “I’ve only bathed 
once to-day.” 

“Think you’d better ?”’ suggested the young man. 

“Better? What do you mean?” 

*‘Well—isn’t it a bit marked ?”’ 

“‘Marked!”’ retorted Beryl, scornfully. ‘‘Why, I 
bathe nearly every afternoon, as you know! Some of 
you youngsters do get the silliest ideas.” 

Nevertheless, Beryl decided that she was not going 
to run any risks. 

“T hope you won’t mind very much if you 
meet me in the water,” she said to Leonard, 
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beforehand. ‘‘I generally have a second dip about 
this time.” 

> ane sea’s common property,” Leonard returned, 
smiling. ‘Ofcourse, I won’t mind.” 

“Are you very fond of swimming ?”’ she asked, 
curiously. But I expect you must be. I’ve a 
passion for it.’ 

“It’s one of my favourite sports,’’ he answered, 
and refrained from mentioning that on this particular 
occasion it was one he would rather have indulged 
in alone. 

There was a private way from the hotel down to 
a tiny beach, and at high tide the sands were covered, 
leaving only a rampart of tumbled rocks exposed. 
From these rocks it was the habit of the more expert 
swimmers from the hotel to dive, for both at the 
northern and southern extremity the rocks ran a 
considerable way out from the shore. When Leonard 
reached the little bay, however, the tide was only 
half-way in, and on the strip of still uncovered beach, 
fringed with sunny waves, he saw Miss Haines wait- 
ing for him. Enveloped in a bright mauve bathing- 
wrap, she was seated on a rock, watching the 
little ridges of foam as they advanced, reared, and 
broke. 

She turned her head as he approached, and 

reeted him with a frank, unselfconscious smile. 

“Doesn’t the sea look gorgeous ?’’ she cried. 
““You know, this is the time I like the sea best.” 

bie it’s wonderful,’ "agreed Leonard. “I under- 
stand you’re something of a swimming expert ?”’ 

““T don’t think I’d say that,” she demurred. ‘“‘ All 
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I know is that I love it. By the way—who was your 
informant ?”’ 

“Mr Morley.” 

“I thought it probably was. I nearly killed him a 
few days ago when I asked him to swim out to that 
wreck with me.” 

““Oh—the wreck,” said Leonard, and looked at 
her curiously. ‘Did you reach it, Miss Haines? 
It’s some distance.” 

““So Mr Morley thought!”’ laughed Beryl. ‘‘No, 
we didn’t reach it. When we got about half-way he 
looked so green I thought we’d better turn back.” 

“You turned back with him ?”’ 

She nodded. ‘Rather, I did! I didn’t want his 
death from exhaustion on my conscience! He was 
just about done by the time we got back to serra 
jirma. I say—are you pretty good?” 

*“Not bad.” 

**I guessed it. You look athletic. Do you think 
you could do the wreck and back ?”’ 

““Yes—I believe I could,” answered Leonard, 
after a tiny pause. 

““Splendid!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Then are you 
game ?”’ 

‘“We haven’t much time.” 

““That’s an awful pity. I see I shall have to go 
alone.” 

She jumped up, threw her mauve cloak on a rocky 
ledge, and ran to the sea. Leonard followed her, 

laughing. 
- “No, you needn’t go alone,” he said. “I'll go 
with you.” 
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“I guessed that, too,” she retorted, entering the 
water. ‘‘I knew you were a sport.” 

The sea was calm, and there was nocurrent. They 
struck out, strongly and steadily, and in a few 
seconds were beyond the low shore breakers. The 
sun was behind them, and the horizon was a clear, 
clean line. The battered hulk towards which they 
swam glistened pleasantly. 

““Why don’t we talk ?”’ asked Beryl, after a minute 
or two. ‘‘We’re not dancing.” 

‘““What shall we talk about?” replied Leonard. 
‘“You’re not the only good guesser in our party, and 
I can see you’re burning to say something.” 

““Of course lam! Who wouldn’t be? Women are 
notoriously curious, and we’ve certainly had enough 
mystery here to make us curious lately! You know, 
you're a bit of a mystery yourself, Mr Sefton.” 

“Am i rahe 

“Yes, you are. Why did you go off so suddenly 
in the middle of our tennis ?”’ 

Leonard did not reply fora moment. Then he said: 

“‘Does it matter ?”’ 

‘Not if you think it doesn’t. Only you might just 
tell me,” she added, with a side glance at him, 
‘“‘whether it’s a little habit of yours, and whether 
you're liable to pop off now, too, and leave me alone 
in the middle of the sea.” 

He caught her glance, and rejoiced in its un- 
malicious humour. 

“No, I won’t pop off this time, Miss Haines,” he 
promised. ~ “‘And I dare say I'll tell you very soon 
why I popped off the tennis lawn.” 
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*‘But you can’t tell me now ?”’ 

“T could.” 

“But you won’t tell me now?”’ 

“Well, Vil tell you this. Miss Fyne was in 
trouble, and I wanted to assist her.” 

“Forgiven,” said Beryl Haines. “I reckon poor 
Miss Fyne needs all the assistance that’s going.” 

Her sympathetic tone, with its genuine ring, 
warmed him. 

“I’m glad to hear you speak like that,” he com- 
mented. 

‘“‘And why shouldn’t I speak like that, pray? Do 
you think I wouldn’t assist her, if I could?” 

“I’m sure you would. And—what’s more—I’m 
sure you can.” 

“In vulgar parlance, shoot!’’ she responded. 
“How can I help her ?”’ 

“By sticking on at the Mermaid Hotel, for one 
thing.” 

‘““We’re going to.” 

“Good. By helping to keep the place cheerful, 
for another thing. Though it seems to me you do 
that already.” 

“Thanks. Tw guogue, whatever that means.” 

““And by—by being ready—for, 4 

He paused, and hesitated. 

““Go on, go on!”’ she cried. ‘‘Don’t stop just 
when it’s getting really interesting! What am I to 
be ready for?” 

“To tell you the truth, I hardly know,” answered 
Leonard. ‘‘But I’ve a strong notion that, before you 
and J are many hours older, Miss Haines, things are 
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going to happen at the Mermaid Hotel. And, if they 


do happen, well, the more assistance we can all give, 
the better, eh: 2? 

Miss Haines was silent. ‘Two minutes went by. 
The wreck towards which they swam loomed larger 
and larger, the half-submerged rocks which had 
brought this ship to its grave being indicated by 
irregular, disordered breakers. One rock had not 
yet been entirely covered by the rising tide. It was 
a cruel rock, sharp and razor-edged. 

“Don’t you think it’s time to tell me why you 
didn’t finish that game of tennis?” demanded Beryl 
Haines, suddenly. 

Leonard nearly yielded, but not quite. It occurred 
to him that this was zot the moment to give a girl a 
somewhat considerable shock. 

““Tll tell you as soon as we get back,” he re- 
sponded. ‘‘Does that satisfy you?”’ 

“T suppose it'll have to,” said Beryl. ‘‘Now let’s 
attend to business. I expect there’ll be a few currents 
round the old hulk—and we must mind out for the 
beastly rocks.” 

The broken side of the wreck reared above them. 
It seemed impossible to realize that once this bat- 
tered metal had formed a part of some well-ordered 
scheme, and had pushed its way serenely through the 
waters, performing its share of the world’s service, 
Now, its own force spent, it would lie until some other 
force came along to shatter and free its fragments for 
new formation and birth. 

They made a circle round the hulk, and found a 
fairway to it on the farther side. Close below them 
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grinned the merciless teeth. Following the smooth 
channel, the swimmers reached the ship’s side, and 
hung on to a chain. 

“Tired ?”’ he asked. 

“Not a bit,” she replied. ‘‘Still, we might as well 
rest for a few minutes. I say we ought to take back 
a bit of the wreck, as a souvenir.” 

“To prove our achievement ?”’ 

“Yes. I wonder if we could haul ourselves up by 
this chain?” 

““Better not, perhaps,” murmured Leonard. He 
was divided against himself. Alone, he would not 
have hesitated to board the wreck, and indeed that 
had been his original intention; but a vague doubt 
assailed him as to the wisdom of carrying out that 
intention now in the present conditions. ‘‘We must 
save our strength,” he added, rather lamely. 

“What a disappointing observation,” retorted 
Beryl, swinging on the chain, and pulling herself up 
slightly. ‘‘You know, honestly, I think I could do 
it—hallo, what are you staring at?”’ 

A mark a little above the chain had attracted Leon- 
ard’s attention, and he was studying it intently. 

“Nothing,” he said, casually, and looked away. 

“‘T say you do think I’m three years old, don’t 
you ?”’ exclaimed Beryl, almost fretfully. ‘What is 
it? A blood-stain?”’ 

“Don’t be foolish!’’ he answered. ‘‘Of course 
not.” 

“Of course nothing!’’ she laughed. ‘‘You’re so 
mysterious, you raise all sorts of gruesome pictures in 
one’s mind. Don’t you know there’s nothing so 
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alarming as not knowing, and nothing so comforting 
as the truth?’’ She pulled herself along till she was 
right beside Leonard, and examined the mark. 
‘‘There you are! Now I suggested it was a blood- 
stain just because of your mystery, when all it is— 
is something’s been rubbing against it, hasn’t it?” 

‘*Looks like it,” nodded Leonard. 

*‘Oh, Mr Sefton, you do make me cross!” she 
shot out. ‘‘I read a bit more than that in your ex- 
pression just now.” 

‘‘Perhaps you read more than was there?”’ 

““No, I didn’t.” 

““Well, then, I was a little interested by the fact 
that the mark looked rather fresh.” 

“Which only proves that you’ve got a whole lot 
more at the back of your most annoying mind. 
Why were you so interested ?”’ 

“‘Look here, Miss Haines!’’ exclaimed Leonard. 
‘““You’re a terror at cross-examination! The mark 
seems to be the mark of a boat : 

“Which szi// does not explain your great interest,” 
Beryl interposed. ‘Why shouldn’t it be the mark of 
a boat? And why shouldn’t people row out here, as 
well as swim out ?”’ 

A gull suddenly rose from an unseen portion of the 
wreck, and swooped rapidly away. 

‘““What an odd cry that bird gave,” said the girl, 
abruptly. 

Leonard did not answer, but his grip tightened on 
the chain. 

“I say,” whispered Beryl, staring at him, ‘‘it—it 
was the bird—wasn’t it?” 
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OR a few seconds Leonard Sefton made no re- 

sponse. His eyes were raised, and he was star- - 
ing up at the grim metal wall beneath which they 
hung. Miss Haines stared up, also, and then slowly 
lowered her eyes till they rested on her companion. 

“What are you going to do?”’ she asked, in a low 
voice. “You don’t think it was the gull—lI can see 
you don’t.” 

‘“‘’m not sure, Miss Haines,” he answered, slowly. 
“T did think it was, at first. But—suppose it 
wasn’t?” 

“Yes! Suppose it wasn’t?” 

“Well, we can’t quite leave it like this, can we?” 
he said. ‘‘So I’m going to climb on board. Do you 
mind hanging on to your chain for another ten 
minutes ?”’ 

“‘I won’t start back without you, if that’s what you 
mean,” responded the girl. ‘Go ahead and act as if 
I wasn’t here.” 

‘“’Thanks,”’ he said, although he knew that this was 
not possible. All the same, Miss Haines’s sensible 
attitude relieved him somewhat, for it allowed him a 
little latitude. 

He gripped the chain firmly and gave it a sudden 
tug, to test it. It held. Then he began to heave 
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himself up, while the girl, athletic herself, watched him 
with admiration. Three heaves, and he had raised 
himself to a position from which he could cluteh a 
broken rail. The rest was easy. 

Dead ships are gruesome at the best of times, and 
this was not the best of times. After clambering to 
his feet, Leonard stared about him with a strange, 
compelling sensation of depression. He could not 
recall ever having seen a more dreary, a more ghostly 
sight. ‘The ship, its funnels broken, its decks torn 
and scarred, its very angle an insult to human law 
and order, was naked of all that one could possibly 
desire. It abounded in vacant spaces, meaningless 
flooring, purposeless ways, and bridges that led to 
nowhere. It resembled a splintered bone from 
which every scrap of meat had been picked and every 
drain of nourishing juice extracted. In one deep 
hole water lay, dank and green, unnaturally still, 
presided over by some evil god of immobility that 
crouched here secretly amid the gracious movement 
of the sea. An iron railing, wrenched from some 
other part of the ship, poked impudently down a 
companion-way, like a sword in an ill-fitting scabbard, 
There were boards which no one trod, port-holes 
through which no one looked. Leonard Sefton hada 
stout heart, but he could not repress a shudder at 
this spectacle of desolation. 

“God! It must have been a storm!” he muttered, 

And yet, even while he thought of the storm and 
tried to visualize its nocturnal fury, an odd sense 
puzzled him. Did this storm that had arisen in a 
night explain all he saw? 
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But he did not waste valuable moments in fruitless 
conjecture. After his first brief, swift survey, he 
climbed towards the cabin quarters, and listened. He 
listened for a sound that was like the cry of a gull. 
He heard no sounds, however, save the lapping .of 
the water against the ship’s sides and the breaking 
of the waves among the shallows . . . 

Yes, there was another sound. Soft footsteps in 
his rear. He turned round quickly, and found him- 
self staring into the eyes of Beryl Haines. 

““Sorry,’’ she remarked. ‘‘Simplycouldn’t help it.” 

“You shouldn’t have come,” he reproved. 

““Of course, I shouldn’t,” she agreed. ‘But don’t 
lecture me. Pandora shouldn’t have opened that 
little box that let out all the world’s wickedness— 
but she did open it, so there you are. Discovered 
anything ?”’ 

He shook his head, and turned again towards the 
black aperture down which he had been peering when 
she had interrupted him. All was quiet below. 

“‘Beastly place, this,’’ commented the girl. 

“And we’ve got the sun on it,’”’ he answered. 

“Yes. Imagine it in that storm!”’ 

““Or to-night, when the sun’s gone down.” 

“Whoa, Mr Sefton,” she pleaded. ‘I won’t dare 
look at this wreck from my window when I go to bed, 
if you talk like that.” 

““You won’t be able to see this wreck from your 
window when you go to bed,” he responded. ‘There 
won’t be any moon to see it by.”’ 

“So there won’t. Good thing! Well—what’s the 
next step ?”’ 
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“‘T was going down, to have a look round.” 

‘All right.” 

“I’m not sure that it is all right. You might 
follow me.” 

“Why shouldn’t I follow you?” 

“‘T suppose that means you’re going to?” 

“It does.” 

“Very well. But I make one stipulation, Miss 
Haines. From the moment we begin to descend 
into this nasty hole, you’re under orders. Will you 
promise that ?”’ 

“Yes, Captain. If there’s any trouble, you can 
give me my cue, if you like.” 

As they descended out of the sunlight, a sudden 
coldness assailed them, and they became conscious of 
the inadequacy of their apparel for protracted investi- 
gations of this kind. Despite herself, Beryl shivered 
a little, and wondered at her temerity. But two 
can cross a bull-field where one would stay by the 
stile. 

The silence now grew heavy and close. All they 
could hear were their own movements, soft and 
stealthy. Once Beryl thought she heard a clock 
ticking, but recognized the sound immediately after- 
wards, with a tinge of shame, as her own heart. She 
hoped her companion did not hear it also. 

“Where are you?’’ she asked, suddenly. 

“Here,” replied Leonard’s voice through the 
darkness. ‘“‘Put out your hand.” 

She obeyed, and her fingers touched his. The 
contact was immeasurably comforting. 

“Walk carefully,” he next commanded. “I 
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nearly tripped. There’s been a pretty big smash just 
here. I wish I had a flash-lamp!”’ 

“Yes, they ought to make bathing-costumes with 
ee she replied, inanely. ‘‘Oh, my goodness! 

nearly tripped too!”’ 

A minute later he spoke again. 

““Now I’m going to holler,” he warned her. ‘‘It 
won't be exactly a joyous sound, so get ready!” 

“Holler away,” she answered. 

He shouted. It was not a joyous sound. His 
voice echoed along unseen passages and round un- 
known angles, and came back upon them from a 
dozen different points. 

““Hallo!’’ he shouted again. ‘“‘ Anybody about ?”’ 

“‘Hallo!”’ came faintly from the distance. ‘‘Any- 
body about ?”’ 

‘He shouted a third time. Then, on the point of | 
turning—for there was a limit to time as well as to 
human capacity—his hand suddenly came against a 
door-handle. 

“What is it?’’ asked Beryl. 

“‘Nothing,” he answered. ‘“‘Just a door.” 

“Tl expect, when you open it, a Jack-in-the-box will 
fly out.”” 

“Well, if it does, we'll hit it on the head and 
make it fly back again,” he retorted, and she giggled. 
She recalled having giggled just like that once at a 
mystery play, when one of the characters had made 
a joke about a corpse. 

“We needn’t worry about our Jack-in-the-box,”’ 
said Leonard, a second later. ‘The door won’t 
open.” 
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‘“‘Seems to have got jammed or something.” He 
put his shoulder to it without success. Then he 
applied his ear. 

“Do you ?”? she began. 

“Sh!” he interrupted, sharply. 

A full minute went by. Then, abruptly, Leonard 
left the door, and ordered the retreat. 

“‘Nothing doing,” he said, “‘and it’s time we got 
back. We'll have our work cut out for us, Miss 
Haines, if we’re going to keep the hotel rule that 
says visitors are expected to be punctual at meals.” 

“*Yes, but don’t go quite so fast,” exclaimed Beryl, 
“‘or you'll lose me.” 

He had taken the lead, as before, and now he 
slackened a little. Soon a blessed space of light 
blinked bluely above them. They climbed up to it, 
and, for an instant, Beryl] almost became intoxicated. 

“Oh, the sunlight—the sunlight!’’ she cried, and 
breathed deeply. 

““Yes, one appreciates it after the shadow,” nodded 


Leonard. ‘“‘It was pretty uncomfortable down there, 
wasn’t it?”’ 


They crossed to the ship’s side, the girl now taking | 


the lead, and slipped down once more into the 
buoyant, refreshing sea. As they entered the water, 
it touched them everywhere with its joyous, rippling 
fingers, bringing back happy thoughts to their minds 
and the freely-flowing currents of life. However the 
shadows may grip us, the sunlight is even more com- 
pelling, for no shadow on the earth can finally 
extinguish it. 
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“‘Isn’t this wonderful ?”’ exclaimed the girl, as they 
drew away from the rocks and struck out for the 
shore. 

“And aren’t we lucky to be able to enjoy it?” 
replied Leonard. 

“Yes, we are. Do you know, I’ve thought of 
poor Miss Fyne several times on this swim—poring 
over stuffy books in her little office, and—and with 
all her troubles on her.” 

‘Pretty rough luck,” said Leonard. ‘‘Yes—lI’ve 
thought of her too.” 

““Do you suppose we'll be late?” - 

“‘T’ve no notion of the time. But the tide’s with 
us.” 

““Yes, but your promise is against us.” 

*“My promise?’ he queried. ‘‘What promise ?”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Have you forgotten so soon? 
Isn’t that like a man! Why, your promise to tell me 
what interrupted your tennis this afternoon—to tell 
me as soon as we reached shore. No dinner for me 
until I know ¢hat!”’ 

“It may make us late,’”’ he smiled. 

“Then it'll have to make us late, Mr Sefton. I’d 
sooner miss three courses . . . There’s our bay. 
We're swinging too much to the left.” 

They spoke little during the rest of the journey, 
and they reached their bav in less time than the 
outward journey had occupied them. The little 
strip of yellow sand was now completely covered, 
and they had to make their landing-stage a rock. 
When they had clambered upon it, a voice hailed 
them from above. 
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“Hurry up!” called the voice. ‘‘You’ve only got 
ten minutes !”’ 

‘All right, brother mine!”’ sang back Beryl, and 
then turned to Leonard with a smile. ‘“‘It’ll have to 
be only eight minutes, I’m afraid. Now, then— 
tell me!”’ 

‘“‘Right,” responded Leonard. ‘“‘Jim—the boots 
of our hotel—came upon a dead man at the foot of 
the gap. I stopped my game of tennis to go and 
have a look at him. When I got to the spot, he’d 
gone.” 

‘““Goodness!”’ gasped Beryl. 

““Yes—it was pretty queer,” went on Leonard, 
‘“fand perhaps you can understand now why I wasn’t 
too keen to tell you when you were in the middle of 
the ocean. I’m only telling you now because I be- 
lieve you’re the kind of person who can help—and 
there are so many people who only hinder.” 

“Thanks,” she said. ‘‘Thanks—awfully. But 
you're going to tell the others, too, aren’t you?” 

He looked at her reflectively before replying. 

“‘T haven’t quite decided, Miss Haines,” he said, 
slowly. ‘*They’ll have to learn soon, of course—but, 
just for the moment . . .” ™ 

“Well, ll keep mum till you tell me not to,” she 
interposed. ‘‘But—although I’m sure you’re wiser 
than Iam—I think you’ll be making a mistake if you 
' keep mum too long.” 

““Tagree,” he answered. ‘‘It will only be for a few 
hours at most.” rv 

She picked up her mauve bathing-wrap and threw 
it around her. 
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‘‘ Anyhow,” she observed, as they began to ascend 
the private path to the hotel, ‘‘you’ve told me every- 
thing, and I’m sure I feel vastly flattered.” 

But Leonard Sefton had not told her everything. 
He had not told her, for instance, that when they had 
been on the wreck he had heard something breathing 
behind the door he had been unable to open. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PECULIAR BEHAVIOUR OF LUIGI 
EONARD SEFTON and Beryl Haines formed 


a fine advertisement for the exuberance of 
swimming that evening over dinner, for although 
among the diners these two possessed the grimmest 
secret knowledge, they provided the gayest tone. 
Old Mr Griddle, sitting at his favourite corner table, 
remarked to Luigi that, if only he were a little 
younger, he would be tempted to try the effect of 
before-dinner bathing himself. 

‘““We’ve not been so lively for a week,” he ob- 
served. ‘This new arrival is certainly cheering us 
all up a bit.” 

‘’E is ver’—how you say ?—live-’earted, yes,” 
agreed Luigi, rather absently. 

‘Well, don’t you think it a good thing ?”’ asked 
Mr Griddle, rather sharply. Luigi’s tone had not 
been particularly enthusiastic. 

**Si, sil’’ repeated the waiter, grinning galvanic- 
ally. ‘“*’E laugh a lot oe 

‘“‘And laughter’s what we want,” interposed Mr 
Griddle. ‘“‘It seems to me you could do with a little 
more, Luigi! Now, now—you'll have my glass over 
with your elbow in a minute!”’ 

“Pardon!”’ muttered Luigi. ‘‘All zis—it upset 
me. In Italy, I laugh. All ze time, yes! But 
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ere He shook his head, possibly in sym- 
pathy with the hand that was pouring Mr Griddle’s 
burgundy, for that shook too. 

“It’s time you stopped feeling upset, then,” 
remarked the old man, dryly. ‘‘Unless anything 
fresh has happened to-day? Eh? Has it?” 

Luigi did not reply at once. He appeared to be 
very intent upon the business of wine-pouring. 
Then, as he saw Mr Griddle’s eyes upon him, he 
suddenly answered : 

“To-day? Oh, no! Nosing ’appen now. All 
over.” 

As he hurried away to attend to the table where 
the Haineses were sitting, a burst of laughter 
arose. 

“Jolly good, jolly good!’ cried the voice of 
Napoleon Truelove. “But I’ve just thought of a 
riddle better than that———”’ 

‘*Tt’s got to be original,” exclaimed Beryl Haines. 
“*Mine was.” 

‘Oh, it’s quite original—lI’ve only just made it 
up,” Napoleon assured her. “At least, I got the 
idea when | came across a broken bicycle in the old 
shed here. Silly ass I am—now I’m giving it away, 
before I begin et 

‘“‘Well, for heaven’s sake, old chap, do begin,” 
pleaded Guy. 

“‘Righto—here goes,”’ said Napoleon, clearing his 
voice. ‘The question’s a bit long, but the answer’s 
worth it. A fellow went out on a bicycle, and there 
was an accident. Got that?”’ 

oY és 
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‘All right. Now, the accident was all because the 
man and his bicycle disagreed. They disagreed 
about how they should travel. Got that ?’’ 

6¢ No.”’ 

“Well, never mind. The question is—how did 
they disagree? How did each of them want to 
travel ?”’ 

“I say, Nappy, Zow many riddles is this ?’’ in- 
quired Beryl, politely. ‘‘It seems like a dozen.” 

‘Well, the answer’s good, anyway,” retorted 
Napoleon. ‘“‘Listen. How did they travel? Now, 
then. The man bicycled, and the bicycle bust. 
B-u-s-t—b-u-s-s-e-d ze 

‘‘And now there’s another accident!”’ exclaimed 
Guy, amid loud groans of disapproval. ‘“‘I don’t 
wonder you knocked that roll over, Luigi, after 
hearing such a vile riddle as that!” 

Luigi picked up the roll, apologizing, and replaced 
it by another. He certainly was behaving very 
clumsily this evening. When the meal was over, 
Leonard sought Miss Fyne in her office and re- 
marked upon it. 

“Your Italian waiter’s full of nerves to-night,” he 
said. ‘‘Is he always like this?” 

““He’s never exactly pacific,” replied Jessica Fyne, 
smiling slightly, ‘“but then I’ve only had him a few 
days, so I don’t know his ordinary habits. Why, 
what has he been doing ?”’ 

‘““All the things that a proper, well-regulated 
waiter should not do,” answered Leonard. ‘‘Up- 
setting rolls, and bringing the wrong dishes. . 
Where did you pick him up?” 
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“He applied for the job after my last waiter had 


his accident.” 

“Oh, yes—I think you told me. Were his refer- 
ences all right?” 

“Yes, they seemed so. But I didn’t have time to 
go into them very seriously—you see, it was just 
after my father disappeared—and then I had to 
have some one. I was very glad he came.” 

Leonard nodded. ‘“‘Yes—he chose an auspicious 
moment, didn’t he? Are you satisfied with 
him ?”’ 

“IT think so.” 

“That means you’re not quite. J’m not, Miss 
Fyne. I’m not satisfied with him at all.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?”’ 

“ll tell you presently—but, of course, I may be 
all wrong. First, I'd like to have a word or two 
with your most youthful retainer, if I may. Will 
you send for him ?”’ 

She stretched her hand and pressed the bell-push 
thrice. While they were waiting for Jim to appear 
she asked abruptly: 

“Did you enjoy your swim, Mr Sefton ?” 

““Very much,” he answered. 

“You reached the wreck ?”’ 

““Yes—and was nearly late for dinner, in con- 
sequence. I suppose you swim, Miss Fyne ?”’ 

“Until a week ago I bathed regularly before 
breakfast.” 

‘“‘But now you’ve no time?” 

“Or inclination.” 

““T see. Yes, I understand. But I think it would 
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be an excellent plan if you resumed the practice 
to-morrow. You must look after yourself, you know 
—you must give nature a chance to help your spirit. 

. . Ah, here comes Jim. How he must hate 
carpets !”’ 

“Why ?”’ she inquired. 

‘They don’t show footprints,” he replied. 

Jim stood before them solemnly and expectantly. 
Mr Sefton had described him as the Record Depart- 
ment, and he wondered whether the contents of his 
precious book were about to be further consulted. 
But Leonard’s first question was not concerning the 
notebook. 

‘“‘Have you told anybody about our disappearing 
corpse, Jim ?”’ he asked. 

““No, sir,” answered the boy. 

““Not a soul ?”’ 

“Not nobody, sir. You told me not to. I ain’t 
even told Loogy.” 

“*Luigi!’’ exclaimed Leonard, sharply. ‘‘Why do 
you mention him ?”’ 

““Well, sir, corse ’e asks me wot ’appened, but I 
didn’t tell ’im nothin’.” 

“No, I still haven’t got this straight,” said 
Leonard. ‘“‘Why should Luigi ask you? Does he 
know anything about it ?”’ 

“Yessir. When I fust comes up arter seein’— 
wis os ‘im, yer know—I meets Loogy in the 
road. 

“You didn’t tell me that. Then Luigi knows 
what you found at the foot of the gap?” 

“Yessir. I told ’im.” 
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““He was on the lawn when Jim spoke to me,” 
interposed Jessica. 

“Yes, I remember him. I saw him. But I didn’t 
realize that Jim had spoken to him, and Jim didn’t 
mention it.” 

“Ought I to ’ave, sir ?’’ murmured Jim, depressed. 

“No reason at all why you should have,” answered 
Leonard, smiling suddenly, ‘‘and I’m not saying it’s 
of any importance.” He considered for a moment. 
“Then Luigi’s the only member of the staff who 
knows—besides you, eh ?”’ 

*"Yessir;’’ 

“I suppose you’re guise sure of that, Jim? Quite, 
quite sure?” 

eYessir>” 

“None of the maids, or the cook 

‘“‘None of ’em, sir, ’cos if they knowd they’d be 
torkin’ about it orl the time, don’t I know ’em!”’ 

““Good enough,” replied Leonard, while Jessica 
watched him and wondered exactly what was at the 
back of his mind. ‘‘Now, just one more question, 
young man, and then you can go. Is your notebook 
absolutely private, or would you mind letting me 
have a glance at it? I’ve a notion it might be quite 
helpful—you’re really quite a smart little chap at 
making notes.” 

Jim swelled with pride, and put his hand into 
his pocket. But the pride left his face the next 
moment. 

“‘Golly!”’ he exclaimed, inelegant under emotion. 
“Tt’s gorn!” 

Leonard frowned, and he glanced at Jessica. 
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‘“‘That’s a nuisance,” he remarked. ‘‘But perhaps 
you’ve just laid it down somewhere, and forgotten.” 

“‘No, sir—it was in my pocket!” exclaimed the 
boy, excitedly. ‘‘Some’un’s took it!’’ His voice 
quivered with indignation; yet there was something 
rather pleasant in the situation, to counteract his 
grief. For who would trouble to steal a notebook 
unless the notebook were valuable? And who but 
Jim had increased the value of the notebook beyond 
the humble penny he had paid for it? 

“‘Well, see if you can find it, Jim,” said Leonard. 
‘““Now you’ve got a definite job. I want you to 
bring me your book, or the name of the person 
who has taken it from you.” 

“Tl do it, sir,” replied Jim, hoarsely; and 
departed. 

“Miss Fyne, we seem to be getting somewhere,” 
observed Leonard, when they were alone again. 
““We’re gradually building a pattern, and although 
I don’t know what the final pattern is to be, I’m 
growing convinced that your new waiter figures 
pretty prominently in it. And the delicate business 
is that we mustn’t let him know yet of our sus- 
picions.” 

““But what do you suspect him of, Mr Sefton?” 
asked Jessica, anxiously. ‘You don’t mean—you 
can’t mean er 

““] don’t mean anything more than I say. For 
the moment, I suspect Luigi of nothing definite. 
But—well, just listen to these points—none of ’em 
vital by themselves, but still quite interesting when 
we put them together in a collection. Item, Luigi 
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hears of a most interesting corpse, yet does not say 
anything about it. Jim, not Luigi, had instructions 
to remain silent. Item, Luigi was the first person 
Jim saw after making his discovery.» Don’t think 
I’m assuming things from that, but it’s just another 
little point worth remembering. Item, when we 
question Luigi about an afternoon visitor, he says he 
has seen none. But when Luigi is recalled, he goes 
back on himself, and describes a small, shabby man 
when we expected him to describe a large, well- 
dressed one. I don’t believe Luigi’s small, shabby 
man exists—because, item, it takes Luigi a long 
while to tell us where the supposed visitor wanted 
to be directed to.” 

“Yes, I remember that,”’ nodded Jessica. 

““Item,”’ proceeded Leonard, “‘Luigi is obviously 
ill-at-ease over dinner, bungles his work, and bungles 
worst when mention is made of a broken bicycle. 
Luigi’s predecessor is in hospital owing to a bicycle 
accident. And, item—Jim’s notebook has dis- 
appeared. Query, did it contain any reference to a 
broken bicycle? Yes, I shall have to ask Master 
Jim that.” 

“The bicycle on which the last waiter had his 
accident is in the shed outside,” exclaimed Jessica, 
suddenly. ‘Would you like to look at it?” 

“I would, very much. How did it get into the 
shed ?”’ 

‘“‘After the accident it was brought back here. 
The waiter—Anderson’s his name—doesn’t live inthe 
neighbourhood, and there was nowhere else to take it. 
They didn’t want it at the hospital, of course.” 
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‘Of course not,” nodded Leonard, rising. “* What 
I’m wondering is whether that bicycle might interest 
them at the police station.” 

They left the office and crossed to the front-door. 
As they entered the grounds, laughter came from the 
tennis lawn, although the light was beginning to 
fade. Jessica Fyne paused for an instant, and 
listened. 

‘“‘That’s your doing, Mr Sefton,” she said. ‘‘ They 
used to play every evening. I’m grateful to you— 
you know that, I think. But—isn’t it odd?” 

“It’s odd, but it’s also useful,” replied Leonard. 
“‘Business has got to remain as usual as long as we 
can keep it as usual, until i 

“Until when ?”’ she asked, for he had paused. 

“Until that mosaic is completed,” he answered, 
“and we can see our way.” 

““When will that be?” 

“A day or two at most, I hope—a few hours, at 
least.” 

‘“And—after that °”’ 

‘*Peace,” he promised her, with a smile. ‘‘And 
sunshine again.” 

They crossed to the shed, and Jessica threw the 
door open. There was no bicycle in it. 

‘“How often do you ring your bell for Luigi?” 
asked Leonard suddenly, while Jessica stood 
Staring. 

““Twice,”’ she answered. ‘‘But—Mr Sefton— 
that bicycle was here just before dinner—I know it 
was.” 


‘And after dinner,” added Leonard, “‘the bicycle 
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isn’t here. Will you go back to your office, please, 
and ring twice?” 

‘“You want to speak to Luigi ?’’ 

‘*T think it most important to speak to Luigi.” 

She closed the shed door, and they returned to the 
little office. Jessica pressed the bell-push twice. 
A minute went by. She rang again. 

“Further item,” murmured Leonard. ‘‘Dis- 


appearance of Mr Luigi.” 
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AT THE LILY-POND 
R SEFTON,” said Jessica Fyne after a 


silence, and her voice was more than usually 
anxious, “‘I’ve relied on your advice up to now, 
and I mean to go on relying on your advice. But 
—don’t you think we ought to communicate with 
the police ?”’ 

‘“‘!’m considering it,” he answered, gravely. “‘It 
would, of course, be the obvious course.” 

“But still you’re doubtful ?”’ 

ure little.” 

““Why?’’ she demanded. ‘“‘Why—if it’s the 
obvious course ?”’ 

‘“Because there’s so much about this case that isn’t 
obvious, Miss Fyne,” he replied. ‘Perhaps I’m a 
fool—yes, perhaps we ought to rush to the police 
station. I may come round to that view yet. But 
we've got nothing really definite to tell the police 
up to now—oh, you can look surprised, but it’s 
true! Why, nearly every scrap of information that 
we'd give them would be based on supposition, and 
the police simply loathe supposition. They love 
good, solid evidence.” 

‘““You’re not suggesting, are you, that they’d 
disbelieve us ?”’ she exclaimed. 

““Disbelieve us ?”’ he mused. ‘‘No, they mightn’t 
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go as far as that. But they might attribute one-half 
of what we told them to nerves, and the other half to 
imagination. After all, what have we got to tell them? 
Do you think your local inspector would be impressed 
by a story about a dead man who had only permitted 
himself to be seen by a small, illiterate boy? Or by 
the assumed theft of that small boy’s notebook? Or 
by a theory about a mysterious visitor? Or by the 
agitation of an Italian waiter : 

“Yes, but what about the disappearance of the 
agitated waiter?’’ interposed Jessica. ‘“‘That’s 
definite enough, surely ?”’ 

““Luigi may turn up again,’’ responded Leonard. 
“It’s inconceivable that, at this stage, the local in- 
spector would organize a search for him.” 

He paused, and considered another piece of in- 
formation which he might pass on to the police 
station, and which he had not yet passed on to Miss 
Fyne. But he had a scheme of his own for wresting 
the secret of the wreck from its battered bosom, and 
he told himself that he would soon know what lay 
behind the uncanny locked door. He was not at all 
sure that the police would do the job better than he 
could, or more quickly. 

‘‘And now, Mr Sefton,” said Jessica Fyne sudden- 
ly, with a little smile, “‘what is your rea/ reason for 
hesitating to bring the police into it?”’ 

‘““My real reason ?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes, your real reason. You can keep me in the 
dark, if you like, but you can’t prevent me from 
knowing that you’re keeping me in the dark.” 

Now he smiled too, and drew his chair a little closer. 
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_ “You're right—there is another reason,” he told 
her, ‘‘and I haven’t mentioned it betore because I’m 
afraid of worrying you.” He turned his head, and 
glanced through the little office window into the 
lounge hall ; then he continued, in a low voice, “‘ Luigi 
isn’t the only person I’m doubtful about in your 
hotel, Miss Fyne. A feeling is growing inside me 
that there are others whom it would be unwise to 
trust—and to alarm.” 

‘*To alarm?”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I—I don’t quite 
understand !”’ 

‘Suppose, for the sake of argument, that some big 
scheme is afoot, and that the disappearance of your 
father and all the other queer things that have hap- 
pened since are connected with that scheme? There 
may be more people in it here than your waiter—and 
if we alarm them before we checkmate them, we may 
lose them, or urge them to commit rash acts.”” He 
paused, as though considering his own words. ‘‘Yes, 
in that case, the situation would be very delicate, and 
it would require very delicate handling.” 

“It would,” she agreed, frowning. ‘‘What is 
your plan, then? I suppose you’ve got one?”’ 

“My plan is to call in the police the moment I’m 
certain it’s necessary, and meanwhile to build up a 
little unofficial police force of our own. It comprises, 
so far, besides our two selves, the worthy Jim and 
Miss Haines.” 

‘I approve of Miss Haines,” said Jessica, quickly. 

-  Alittle too quickly, perhaps, but she was anxious to 
kill a foolish little pang of jealousy at birth. 

““Yes, Miss Haines is very definitely on your side, 
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Miss Fyne,” answered Leonard. ‘‘You’ve nothing 
whatever to fear from her.” 

““Of course not.” 

“And, in a few moments, I’m going to enlist Mr 
Napoleon Truelove also.” 

Jessica raised her eyebrows in surprise. 

““Mr Truelove is a very nice young man,” she 
observed, “‘but he’s the last person I’d engage as a 
constable !”’ 

““The last person is sometimes the best person,” 
responded Leonard. ‘‘ Anyway, I propose to put him 
on our staff—if you’ve no objection ?”’ 

Before Miss Fyne could reply, the proposed new 
recruit came quickly across the hall and put his head 
in at the window. 

“I say,” he exclaimed. ‘“*Don’t let me interrupt or 
anything—but we wondered whether you’d like to 
tootle along for a game of bridge?” 

Leonard turned, and regarded the new-comer 
thoughtfully. 

‘““Am I needed?” he asked. 

““Confoundedly,” beamed Napoleon. ‘‘We need 
your cheerful face.” 

“Well, if that’s the only requirement, I’m sure 
you can find another cheerful face,” replied Leonard, 
smiling. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, Mr Truelove, I 
rather needed yours.” i 

“Well, I’m offering it to you, aren’t I?”’ retorted 
the amiable young man. ‘‘Only you’ve got to come 
and get it, so to speak. Miss Haines is playing, and 
Carslade 43 

“‘Look here,”’ interrupted Leonard, ‘‘I wish you’d 
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get a substitute. No, two substitutes—one for me 
and the other for you. I want to talk to you.” 

“Me? Whatever for?’ He glanced at Jessica 
Fyne. ‘‘Have I done anything ?”’ 

‘‘No—but we want you to do something. Does 
that old man who sits at the corner table play?”’ 
Napoleon nodded. ‘‘Then get him, for one. And 
what about Miss Haines’s brother, for the fourth ?”’ 

‘*T say—are you serious about all this ?”” demanded 
Napoleon, blinking. 

“Certainly, I am. Fix up the game, and then 
come back, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

‘“‘Righty-ho,” murmured Napoleon. ‘“‘I’ll tootle 
off, then.” 

‘“‘Good man!” said Leonard. ‘And don’t forget 
to tootle back again afterwards.” 

Napoleon withdrew his head from the window— 
he had a long neck, and the withdrawal of his head 
reminded Leonard of an anima! at the Zoo returning 
to the back of its cage after having been fed. When 
he had disappeared, Leonard turned again to Miss 
Fyne and asked: 

““Would you ring for the maid? She may have 
some explanation of Luigi’s disappearance.” 

““Why, of course, she may,” exclaimed Jessica. 
*“We ought to have thought of that before.” 

““T did think of it,” he answered, “‘but I’m pretty 
sure we'll draw a blank. Don’t let her know the 
matter’s important. Just a casual question, you 
know.” 

Jessica rang, and Florence duly responded to the 
summons. 
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““Where’s Luigi, Florence?” inquired Jessica. 
“IT rang for him, but he didn’t come.” 

“*T think he’s out, miss,” replied the maid. 

“But he isn’t usually out at this time, is he?” 

“No, miss. There’s work waiting for him to do.” - 
Florence’s tone was disapproving. It suggested that 
if one engaged Italian waiters, one couldn’t expect 
the highest results. 

“Thank you, Florence,” said Jessica. ‘“‘I dare 
say he’s attending to something in the garden.” 

As the maid departed, Napoleon Truelove re- 
turned. He informed them that he had carried out 
instructions, and that Guy Haines and Valentine 
Morley were making up the table. 

“Did you try Mr Griddle ?”’ asked Leonard. 

“Yes, but he said he had a headache, and was 
going to his room.” 

“What excuse did you give?” 

“Oh, I just choked up the obvious, don’t you 
know. I’m s’posed to be writing a most important 
letter.” He grinned. “Shall I come in and write 
it in the office?” 

“Yes, please come in,” invited Jessica, but 
Leonard shook his head. 

“‘Go and write your letter,” he said. ‘‘Don’t make 
ita long one. And then you might wander out for 
a smoke. Miss Fyne will be showing me the lily- 
pond—you may like to have a look at it too.” 

“*T say,”’ murmured Napoleon, impressed. “*We’re 
doin’ the thing in style—what?”’ 

Two minutes later Leonard Sefton and Jessica 
Fyne were walking toward the lily-pond, which lay 
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to the north of the grounds near the edge of a steep 
drop. ‘The drop ended in the sea, which could be 
glimpsed through a tangle of stunted trees and 
shrubs. 

The light was fading, but there was still enough to 
see by. It was a delightful spot, quiet and peaceful, 
and beside the pond a little white seat glowed with 
unnatural brilliance through the gloaming. For a 
moment Leonard forgot the original purpose that 
had brought him here, and turned to his companion 
with an exclamation of delight. 

“Tt is charming!”’ he said, enthusiastically. ‘‘Is 
this one of your own conceptions ?”’ 

“‘Bather and I designed the garden between us 
when he took over the place,” she answered. ‘*That 
is, we made some alterations and additions. This is 
one of them.” 

*“You deserve success!” 

“It’s nice of you to say so. Yes, I believe—but 
for this . . .” She paused. “‘We had to spend a 
lot at first, you know. That handicapped us. But 
you’ve got to spend money to make it, haven’t you ?”’ 

“That is the commercial rule. Is there a way 
down to the sea here ?”’ 

He glanced towards the edge, but she shook her 
head. 

“Oh, no! It’s much too steep. We did think of 
it once, but it’s much too dangerous. . . . What’s 
that ?’’ she exclaimed, stopping abruptly. 

A cry rose up to them. Leonard sprang to the 
edge, and looked over. 
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A: first he could distinguish nothing, for the 
tangled tree-trunks and the bunches of stubble 
made confusing black patches in the fading light, 
but soon he noticed that one of the black patches was 
swaying to and fro, and was of human, not vegetable, 
origin. 

“Do you see anything ?”’ asked Jessica’s anxious 
voice, over his shoulder. 

“Yes, I do,” he replied. ‘“‘Somebody’s down 
there A 

The cry rose again, and this time it was unmistak- 
able. 

“’Elp!” yelled the swaying black patch. ‘Oi! 
"El | > 

‘Good Lord, it’s Jim!’ exclaimed Leonard. 
Making a cup with his hands, he called back, softly 
but resonantly, ‘‘All right, Jim! Hold on! [’m 
coming.” 

A faint gulp responded. 

““Mr Sefton—be careful!’’ gasped Jessica, as 
Leonard began to lower himself over the edge. “‘If 
—if anything happened to you ‘i 

“It won't,” he assured her. “I’ve spent three 
holidays in Switzerland, and this won’t worry me. 
Don’t be alarmed.” 
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She longed to stay and watch the descent, feeling 
that the moment she took her eyes off him he would 
fall, but instead she turned and ran to the shed, which 
was only about twenty yards off. Reaching the shed, 
she seized a coil of rope from a stout hook, and re- 
turning to the lily-pond she made one end fast round 
the trunk of a tree. ‘Then she hastened to the edge 
again, and looked over, her heart sick with fear. 
But a cry of gladness escaped her as she saw that 
Leonard was climbing down carefully and steadily, 
while the little black patch was still swinging and 
swaying below him. 

“Mr Sefton!’’ she called. 

“Yes?” he called back. 

‘“‘T’ve got a rope. One end’s tied toatree. I’m 
going to throw the other end down.” 

“Well done! But wait a second . . . Now!” 

She threw the rope, and he caught it. 

‘““Well done!” he said again. “‘I’ll have that boy 
safe in a jiffy.” 

Jim was not far below. He was, as a matter of 
fact, only a third of the way down the cliff, but when 
Leonard reached him he found that the boy was 
hanging over a jutting branch at a spot where the 
sea was almost immediately beneath his swaying 
form, while one foot had become wedged in a hole. 

“Hang on, old chap!”’ cried Leonard, encourag- 
ingly. “You'll soon be on the top, blacking boots 
again.” 

If Jim smiled, only the ocean saw it, for nothin 
else was in front of his face; but it is doubtful whether 
Jim did smile. He was far too uncomfortable. 
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A few moments later he felt hands groping at his 
foot. There was a sudden, shooting wrench of pain, 
and then the foot was free. A strong arm encircled 
him. The sea changed its position below him, and 
disappeared. For a second or two Jim frankly 
blubbered. 

But he despised tears. He thought nothing of 
boys who cried. When he discovered, els Gee 
that he was safe, he grinned fiercely and pretended 
that the whole thing was immense fun. He became 
so light-headed, in fact, that Leonard had to speak 
to him sharply to get him to behave rationally 
at all. 

“‘T come dahn arter it, yer see,’’ bubbled Jim. 

*“‘I’m sure you did,” replied Leonard, “‘but we’ll 
talk about that later. Now just cling on to me until 
we reach that rope that’s hanging above us. See it? 
Good. Steady, now!”’ 

_ They reached the rope, and Leonard tied it round 
the boy’s body. Then, by careful stages, they 
ascended to the top, finally assisted over the edge by 
eager hands. 

A minute went by, for the regaining of breath. 
Then Leonard turned to Jim and said: 

““Now tell us how you got into that most extra- 
ordinary position! Did you fall over, Jim—or 
what ?”’ 

“It was the notebook, sir,’ 
see, I tracked it.” 

‘““What—you tracked it to the cliff?’ exclaimed 
Leonard. 

“Yessir. It was like this. When I leaves yer I] 
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ses, ‘Loogy’s took it. That’s wot it is. Loogy.’ 
’Cos ’e saw me writin’ in it yesterday, and ’e wanted 
to ’ave a look, but I ses, ‘No, Loogy, it’s privit,’ 
and ’e gets cross. So it was a easy bet ’e’d slipped it 
from my pocket, so I goes to find ’im, but ’e wasn’t 
nowhere, so I ses to meself, ‘Orl right, Loogy, yours 
is size seven, so Ill ’ave yer.’ And I tracks ’is steps 
from the back door and along the path wot comes ’ere, 
but I loses ’em on the grass, but I sees ’em agin along 
another path and tracks ’em to the shed. But ’e 
ain’t there, and I comes back ’ere agin, and lookin’ 
over the edge, there’s my notebook.” 

Jim paused for breath, and Jessica asked, after a 
glance at Leonard: 

“Do you mean, Jim, that your book was lying 
down the cliff?” 

“Yes, miss,” answered Jim. “I sees it there. 
And I climbs down arter it, but I slips, and just as 
I’m bendin’ down to pick it up I slips agin, and the 
book goes inter the sea, and, golly, I thort I was goin’ 
in arter it. But I ’its a tree, and me foot gets caught, 
and then I starts ’ollerin’s And then Mr Sefton 
comes along, and—and that’s orl.” 

“Quite enough, too, I think,” commented Leon- 
ard. ‘“‘So your notebook is now in the sea, eh?” 

““Yessir,” answered Jim, in depressed tones. 

“‘And—do you still think Luigi took it?”’ 

SV esdir 

“But why should he throw it down the cliff?” 

‘Spite, sir. Bein’ a furrenner.” 

“IT see. And after the spite, fright? Is that your 
theory?” 
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““Well—’e seems to ’ave mide ’isself scarce, ain’t 
’e ? >? 

‘*Oh, I dare say he’ll soon come back again,” re- 
marked Leonard, lightly. ‘‘Meanwhile, don’t worry, 
Jim. My advice to you is to take it easy for a bit— 
you've had a bit of a shaking—and then to go on 
with your work.” 

““Yessir,” said Jim, and rose to his feet. He was 
a trifle unsteady, but he managed to draw himself up 
to his full hei ht—which was not much—as he 
added, ‘‘I did find out ’oo took it, sir, didn’t 1?” 

“T wouldn’t go as far as that, Jim,” returned 
Leonard, “‘but, anyway, you’ve made a good guess, 
and you’ve done the job I set you.” 

On the point of departure, Jim inquired, ‘‘’Ave I 
still gotter keep mum, Sipe 

28 ae door-post,” nodded Leonard. ‘And door- 
posts, Jim, don’t say a word to anyone.”’ 

Jim smiled faintly, then jumped, as a new figure 
loomed near. But it was only Napoleon Truelove. 
It annoyed Jim, as he walked back to the hotel, to 
feel that he had jumped over such a trifle. 

““Now don’t lam into me for bein’ late,” ex- 
claimed Napoleon. ‘‘I spent ten minutes over that 
letter, and then I couldn’t remember whether you 
said the lily-pond or the rose-garden. So I went to 
the rose-garden—my luck’ s always out—and bumped 
into Mr Griddle 

“‘T thought he was going to his room,’ Bi a 
Jessica. 

‘So did I,” answered Napoleon. “In fact, it was 
rather funny. ‘How’s your headache?’ I said to 
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him, and he replied, ‘Written your letter?’ Then 
we both laughed, though the Lord knows why!” 

‘He didn’t believe you’d written a letter?” 
asked Leonard. 

‘He had to believe it,”’ retorted Napoleon, ‘‘’cos I 
took it out of my pocket and asked if he’d come to 
the pillar-box with me.” 

Leonard smiled, and looked at Jessica. She 
answered his smile. Napoleon Truelove was proving 
himself to be quite an astute policeman, after all. 

‘Finish your story,” said Leonard. “Did you go 
to the pillar-box?”’ 

‘Yes. And posted the letter. That’s what made 
me so late. It was to myself in London. I expect 
it will be redirected on here. ‘Hallo,’ I said in it. 
‘How are you?’ When I get it I shall reply, and 
tell myself how I am.” 

Jessica burst into a laugh, and Leonard’s heart 
warmed to his new recruit. It was the first time he 
had seen Jessica laugh like that; and it made him long 
to see her laugh again. 

For not only was Jessica’s laugh a happy laugh 
(and all laughter is not that), but it made the hearer 
happy. A natural spring in her nature, temporarily 
clogged, had temporarily flowed again. 

“But I’m s¢i// waiting to learn whether Mr Griddle 
accompanied you to the letter-box,”’ remarked Leon- 
ard. 

““He did,” nodded Napoleon. 

““Did he see the name and address on the en- 
velope?”’ 

Napoleon chuckled. ‘‘There is a line in one of 
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Henry Arthur Jones’s priceless plays that runs, ‘I 
may be an ass, but I’m nota silly ass.’ Well, I’m not 
a silly ass. Mr Griddle didn’t see the name and 
address, and if he suspects me it can only be because 
he has a nasty, suspicious nature. But look here, I 
say! What am I doing all this for? It’s time you 
told me, isn’t it?” 

Napoleon’s eyes grew wide with amazement when 
he heard all Leonard had to tell, the last part of what 
he heard being related to him after Jessica Fyne had 
returned to the hotel. Under the pretext of coiling 
up the rope and putting it away in the shed, the two 
men stayed out a few minutes longer, and it was 
during these few minutes that Leonard briefly out- 
lined the incidents that had occurred at the wreck, 
and how he proposed to deal with those incidents. 

‘It’s going to be some risk, isn’t it?’’ queried 
Napoleon when Leonard had finished. “That is, I 
mean, if there’s anything in it at all—and those 
sounds weren’t imagination.” 

“If they were imagination,” responded Leonard, 
calmly, ‘‘then there’ll be no risk.” 

“Hm. But—you don’t think they were imagina- 
tion, do you?”’ 

“IT don’t. But they may have been.” 

““And if they weren’t imagination 

“It’s absolutely vital that the all too solid fact 
shall be dealt with. I’d rather deal with it alone . 

“Why ? >? 

“*Perhaps,’”’ smiled Leonard, “‘ decause of the risk. 
But a personal risk is one thing, and a risk of the 
failure of justice being done is another. Which is 
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why, Mr Truelove, I suggest enlisting your assist- 
ance in the manner aforementioned.” 

Napoleon grinned. 

“Think we’d better drop the ‘Mr’ somehow, if 
we're goin’ to die together,’ he proposed. “You 
may call me anything you like bar ‘Nappy,’ which is 
strictly reserved for a Certain Person. But look 
here, I say, isn’t it rather priceless that you should 
pick upon a fellow like me, when you could have 
selected 2 

‘I’m sure I could have selected no one better,” 
interposed Leonard. ‘‘And if we make fools of our- 
selves——”” 

“It will be nice and natural that I should be one 
of the fools,”’ Napoleon finished for him. ‘*Deucedly 
charmed, I’m sure! Anythin’ for the sake of the 
dear little red herring. But look here, I say—what 
about the boat ?”’ 

‘“‘I_ know where there’s one,” replied Leonard. 
“Leave that part of it to me, and trot along and do 
your part. But just shove the shed door open first, 
will you, so I can chuck in this rope ?”’ 

‘““Not necessary,” murmured Napoleon. ‘“‘It’s 
opening all of itself.” 

The door was pushed wide, and Luigi stepped out. 
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F Napoleon Truelove was not, as he avowed, a 

silly ass, there were moments when he was an 
ass, and this moment proved to be one of them. 

“Well, Pll be blowed!’’ he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment as the Italian waiter emerged. ‘“‘And where 
have you been hiding yourseif ?”’ 

Luigi was plainly flustered by the question. But 
then—as Leonard pointed out somewhat severely to 
Napoleon a little later—it is not usual for a guest to 
address a waiter in such terms, or even to know 
sufficient of an hotel’s routine to be surprised at a 
waiter’s temporary absence. Luigi’s agitations, 
therefore, could have been ascribed to quite natural 
causes. 

“Tdin’ myself?’ faltered Luigi. “‘I no ’ide 
myself !”’ 

“‘Mr Truelove alludes to the fact that we heard 
Miss Fyne asking for you, Luigi,” interposed Leon- 
ard, quietly. “She wondered where you were— 
that’s all.” 

“Si, si!” cried Luigi, his face brightening. ‘I 
go and tell ’er.” He looked at Leonard, as though 
surprised at Leonard’s lack of interest. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he added, rather doubtfully, 
**You wonder, too, where I go?”’ 
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“Not particularly,” replied Leonard, untruth- 
fully. ‘‘Just» because I tried to help Miss Fyne this 
afternoon by questioning you about another matter, 
it’s not my business to supervise your comings and 
goings. I don’t run this hotel, you know. Come 
along, Truelove—let’s be getting inside.” 

“‘Righty-ho,”’ sang out Napoleon. 

‘Ze rope,” muttered Luigi, and stared at the coil 
over Leonard’s arm. 

‘The rope—what about the rope?’’ demanded 
Leonard, speaking testily. ‘‘We’re putting it away. 
Any objection ?”’ 

It was clear that Luigi in his heart was as curious 
to know what they had been doing as they in their 
hearts were curious to know what Luigi had been 
doing; but neither curiosity was immediately satisfied. 
Luigi asked no more, and said no more. He re- 
turned quickly to the pantry, which he had neglected 
too long, to receive a sound scolding from the maid, 
Florence. 

‘““A lazy bag of bones you are!’’ cried the indig- 
nant Florence. ‘‘Leaving me to do all the washin’ 
up! Don’t the men do any of the work in your 
precious Italy ?”’ 

““Ttaly all right,” retorted Luigi. “‘And I not out 
for longa, no!” 

‘““But you were out for too longa, yes,” snapped 
Florence. ‘‘Where’ve you been? The mistress was 
that wild!” 

“Was she?’”’ muttered Luigi, impressed. 

‘““Was she? Was she? Of course, she was!” 
returned Florence, scornfully. ‘“‘And there you 
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stand, like a statue, without no word of explanation! 
“Where’s Luigi?’ says the mistress. ‘Send him to 
me the very moment he gets back,’ she says. ‘J’// 
give it to him, the lazy-bones!’”’ 

““Miss Fyne—she say all zat?” exclaimed Luigi, 
in astonishment. 

“She says more than that,” cried Florence. ‘‘Go 
and tell her where you’ve been—and don’t say it’s 
to post a letter, because J know better than that, Mr 
Luigi!’ 

“You know? What you know?” asked Luigi. 

“More than you think, I dare say.” 

“Bah! You—how you say ?—+talking-machine! 
Jabber, jabber, jabber! Jabber, jabber, jabber! Ze 
jaws—up, down, up, down. Zey must give you 

ain. Maria! You know nosing.” 

“Don’t I?” blazed Florence. “It wouldn’t be a 
silly little girl waiting for you round the corner now, 
would it, with goo-goo eyes and a blancmange for a 
brain ”” The bell rang twice. ‘There, that’s 
for you, Luigi. Go and tell her a few lies, do!” 

Anxiously, Luigi presented himself at the hotel 
office, to find himself fixed by reproving brown eyes. 

“Where have you been, Luigi?” asked Jessica, 
quietly. ‘“‘I wanted you a little while ago, and was 
told you were out.” 

““Not for longa,”’ answered Luigi, penitently. “‘I 
should ’ave ask, madame, but I sought it no matter.” 

“It always matters, Luigi, when my servants are 
absent without leave. You haven’t told me where 
you went?” 

Luigi took a deep breath. 
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‘It was ze bicycle—ze poor Mr Anderson, yes,” 
he said. ‘‘I take it away for ’im.” 

‘Took it away ?”’ 

SS Viesi! 

‘But why did you do that?” 

‘°F ask for it. ’E send for it.” 

Jessica puckered her brow, and in obedience to 
Leonard’s scheme tried not to show her surprise. 

‘“‘T didn’t know Anderson was well enough to 
think about his bicycle,” she said, slowly. ‘‘Did he 
write P”” 

“Yes. Mr Anderson much better. ’E write to 
me’ 

‘“*To you, Luigi? You knew Anderson?” 

‘°F wrote to ze new waiter. Si, si. Ze note come 
from ze ospital. No, I don’ know Mr Anderson, but 
’e say please new waiter to bring ’is bicycle to ze 
village—a place ’e name—lI know it—and so I take 
ze bicycle, and give it to Mr Anderson’s friend.” 

Jessica considered this rather complicated story. 

‘*T should have thought the bicycle was too broken 
to worry about,” she commented. 

“Ver’ much broken,” agreed Luigi. ‘‘No good. 
But ’e think ’e can get it mended, and ride again 
when ’e is better, yes.” 

“Well, that will do, Luigi,” said Jessica. ‘‘You 
can go now. But understand this, please. You must 
never again absent yourself without permission. If 
you wish to go out at any times that are not your 
regular times, you must ask me first.” 

“Tam ver’ sorry. I sink only of poor Mr Ander- 
son. Sank you, madame.” 
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He bowed himself away, nearly bumping into 
Leonard as he left the office. Leonard had just 
entered the hotel with Napoleon, and while the latter 
had made a bee-line for the drawing-room, Leonard 
was lingering for a few words with Jessica. 

“Well, what had he to say for himself?” he in- 
quired, as the waiter slithered out of sight. ‘‘Mr 
Truelove and I met him at the shed before we came 
in, but we thought it best to let you do the question- 
ing.” 

Boies repeated the conversation, and then looked 
at her adviser questioningly. 

““A bit far-fetched,” pronounced Leonard. “But 
it might be true.” 

““No, it mightn’t be true,” replied Jessica Fyne. 
“For it’s only ten minutes since I opened a letter 
telling me that Anderson died this morning.” 

“By Jove!’’ muttered Leonard, and read the note 
which she handed to him. ‘Well, thaz’s definite 
enough, isn’t it?” 

““Yes — rather startlingly definite,” she said, 
gravely. ‘‘I simply longed to thrust that letter under 
Luigi’s nose!”’ 

“Why didn’t you?”’ 

“‘Because I knew you’d disapprove.” 

*“‘And you trust my wisdom as much as that ?”’ 

“‘T’ve no one else’s wisdom to trust. Oh, what 
does it all mean, Mr Sefton? Why are all these 
extraordinary things happening ? Can we sit patiently 
till we make our discoveries? Aren’t more things 
happening while we wait ?”’ 

He did not answer for a long while. Her out- 
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burst, which was no reflection upon him but was the 
mere expression of her sense of impotence, had the 
effect of making him rapidly reconsider his policy 
and the strokes he was about to play. Three minutes 
went by. Then he said: 

‘‘We’re not sitting patiently till we’re making our 
discoveries, Miss Fyne. We're working towards 
those discoveries. Perhaps you can trust my word 
for that. And as for the more things that are happen- 
ing, I’m thinking of those, too, and my whole object 
is to prevent them from happening—to avoid pre- 
cipitating them. I want to know who the guilty 
parties are, and to prove their guilt > 

“Their guilt of what?” ~ 

‘‘Does it matter for the moment? We know the 
guilt exists. Take Luigi, for instance. He’s just 
lied to you. If you had shown him that letter, you 
would have proved his lie, but not the object of it, 
and what would have been the use? Luigi would 
probably have disappeared again, this time for good. 
Luigi’s a link—a link in the chain—we mustn’t lose 
him just yet.” He closed his eyes. With his eyes 
still closed, he continued: ‘‘Of course, we do know 
something. We know that Luigi didn’t want us to 
examine that bicycle. Now, why didn’t Luigi want 
us to examine that bicycle?’’ He opened his eyes 
suddenly, and stared at her. ‘“‘Perhaps there was | 
something about the bicycle that would have proyed — 
it Aad been tampered with? Perhaps Anderson’s 
accident was arranged, and our friend Mr Luigi was 
afraid that the bicycle, if examined by an interfering 
new visitor, might reveal its unpleasant secret? I 
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dare say you see now, Miss Fyne, why I’m so 
anxious to work quietly. I’ve been too officious 
already.” 

“‘But why should Anderson’s accident have been 
arranged?” she asked. ‘“‘I can’t see that. He was a 
nice, quiet fellow. I can’t believe he had any 
enemies.” 

“We can’t always be sure of our enemies, any more 
than we can always be sure of our friends,” replied 
Leonard. “I’m not suggesting that Anderson had 
enemies, though. We'll assume, for the moment, 
that he hadn’t. In that case, the person who arranged 
Anderson’s accident may merely have been after his 
job. It’s certainly interesting that the man who got 
his job is the man who got rid of the bicycle.” 
Suddenly, noting her paleness, Leonard changed his 
tone. “‘Well, anyway, you can’t do any more at the 
moment, Miss Fyne. May I suggest an early bed 
for you? And sleep?” 

““Yes, Iam tired,” she answered, wearily. “‘When 
I’ve made up my books, I shall take your advice. 
But it’s not easy to sleep.” 

“‘It would please me immensely,” he exclaimed, as 
she took the hand he held out, “‘if I could feel you’d 
sleep a little better to-night than you slept last night. 
After all, you’ve got one more friend under the roof, 
you know.” 

““The best friend, I think,’’ she answered; and 
then, fearing that she had said more than she had 
meant to, she withdrew her hand rather quickly and 
opened a ledger. | 

“Good night, in case I don’t see you again,” he said. 
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“Good night, Mr Sefton,” she replied. “And 
thank you.” 

He went along the hall towards the drawing- 
room, and as he drew near he heard voices raised. 

*‘Just because a fellow’s a good swimmer, that’s no 
reason why others can’t be just as smart in other 
ways—dash it all, swimmers haven’t got a// the 
pluck!” 

The speaker was Napoleon Truelove, and he ap- 
peared to be pulsing with indignation. 

‘“‘!’m sure there’s no need to get so excited,” 
came Miss Haines’s soothing tones. 

“Excited? I’m not excited!’’ cried Napoleon. 
“‘But I can’t stand all this silly hero talk! Why, for 
twopence, I’d take a boat and row out to the wreck 
myself this very night!” 

““What—with no moon?” jeered Guy. “I can 
see you doing it!” 

Leonard smiled and turned away—and as he 
did so met the eyes of old Mr Griddle. 

“Our young friend is in a somewhat volcanie 
mood,” he observed, genially. ‘“‘ Well, I don’t think 
I'll stay up and listen to him. I’m off to bed. 
Good night.” 
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N hour later, while Leonard Sefton was sitting 

on the edge of his bed, with his room in dark- 
ness, there came a soft tapping at the door, and 
Napoleon Truelove entered. 

“Must it be dark ?”’ queried Napoleon, his hand 
groping for the switch. 

“It is preferable dark,” replied Leonard, in a low 
voice, and Napoleon’s hand dropped. ‘‘Close the 
door and don’t talk loudly.” 

“Oh, anything to oblige,” murmured Napoleon, 
as he obeyed. ‘We’re going to have a thoroughly 
nasty, creepy time, so we might as well begin in 
style.” ‘The door was now closed, and he began to 
feel his way forward. ‘‘Do I sit down, or do you 
receive your visitors standing. I’ll curtsy, if you 
like, and kiss your hand.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” replied Leonard, smiling in 
the darkness. 

“T tell you, old chap, I’ve simply got to be an 
idiot,” retorted the other. ‘“‘It’s the only way I can 
keep my pecker up.” 

‘““Yet I heard you shouting in the drawing-room 
that you had as much courage as anyone.” 

Napoleon chuckled. 

“‘That’s true,” he laughed. ‘Whatever sort of an 
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ass I’m making of myself up here, it’s nothing to the 
ass I made of myself down there. Luckily, Guy 
began chipping me, so that gave me a lead off. 
I told ’em that no one had a corner in courage, and 
that, if it came to a pinch, we could all do our share. 
I behaved like a jealous baby, and tootled out the 
trashiest tosh. As a matter of fact’’—he paused for 
an instant—‘‘I really did feel just a tiny bit jealous 
when you went off with Miss Haines, you know. 
Not that I—oh, well, chuck all that! Anyway, 
I swore I’d row over to the wreck to-night for two- 
pence, and though nobody believed me for a moment, 
if I did do any such silly ass thing—well, there’d 
be no questions asked.” 

““You’re a brick,’ answered Leonard, sincerely. 
“*T’ll stand sponsor for your courage when the time 
comes.” 

“Don’t be too sweetly sure,” observed Napoleon, 
grimly. ‘The time hasn’t come yet.” 

“But it will. And, meanwhile, I understand 
you’ve come to ask me where I can find a boat; 
and I, learning of your insane intention, insist on 
accompanying you.” 

“That’s the plan,” grinned Napoleon. ‘‘My 
courage cools somewhat, I expect, and, when it 
comes to the point, I’m only too glad to accept the 
invitation of my rival to join the little party.” 

“You don’t want the rival to go alone?” queried 
Leonard, with momentary doubt. 

. ‘I damn well do want the rival to go alone,” 

answered Napoleon, “but for the honour of my 

namesake I ain’t going to /et him go alone. Besides, 
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[ve got a sort of a bet on with that fool Guy, and at 
least I stand to make five shillings out of this. 
I think I'll buy a tonic with i i 

“Sh! Don’t talk so loudly,” muttered Leonard, 
suddenly. 

““Loudly? I wasn’t 

ce Sh ! ?? | 

Napoleon remained silent, obediently. What was 
the jolly idea, he wondered? ‘This silence, and this 
sitting in the darkness . . . 

““Hear anything ?”’ whispered Leonard. 

“You bet, I do,” Napoleon whispered back. 
“It’s going three hundred to the minute.” 

““Hear anything e/se?”’ 

Napoleon listened. No, he heard nothing else. 
He was about to say so when a faint sound came from 
the wall to the right of the window. 

““What is it?’”’ he asked, in a low voice. ‘‘Cup- 
board door over there, isn’t there ?”’ 

“It isn’t a cupboard door. It’s a door opening 
into the next room.” 

“Oh, Lord! I hope it’s locked!” 

“Of course it’s locked. But do you know who 
sleeps in the next room?” 

“Yes. Old Griddle.” 

*‘Are you sure?” 

“Quite. I know because I had that room myself 
first, and gave it up when he came.” 

“Well, he’s not asleep now—which a man with 
a headache ought to be,”’ commented Leonard. ‘‘It 
seems to me Mr Griddle spends all his evenings 
saying he’s going to bed, but never getting 
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there. He’s been by that door for twenty 
minutes m 

‘Unless it’s a mouse?” suggested Napoleon. 

“It’s not a mouse.” 

‘Well, p’r’aps you know mouse noises better 
than Ido. Oh, Lord—here’s an idea! P’r’aps the 
old chap really is in bed, and it’s somebody else in 
his room?” 

This idea was arresting. Leonard considered it. 
Suddenly he jumped up and ran out of the room. 
Napoleon heard him knocking on the next door. 

““Mr Griddle!” called Leonard. There was no 
reply at first, and he called again. Then a sleepy 
voice responded, in mumbling tones: 

“Eh? What's that?” 

“Did you call out just now?’ asked Leonard, 
through the door. 

““Who’s there? Who’s that speaking?’? Mr 
Griddle called back. He now seemed thoroughly 
awake. 

“I thought I heard you calling.” 

“Calling? No, I didn’t call.” 

“Sorry,” said Leonard, apologetically. ‘‘I must 
have been mistaken.” 

He returned to his room, closing the door softly 
after him. ‘The tall, angular figure of Napoleon 
Truelove was vaguely outlined against the bay 
window. 

“Come over here,” whispered Leonard, and taking 
Napoleon by the arm led him to another smaller 


window to the left of the bay, and farther away from 
Mr Griddle’s room. 
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““What happened?” asked Napoleon. ‘‘We are 


havin’ a lovely time!”’ 

““The old fellow answered me from his bed.” 

“That'd be on the farther wall,” murmured 
Napoleon. ‘At least, that’s where the bed was when 
I slept in it.” 

“The voice was from the farther wall. So our 
question is—was Griddle there all the time, or did 
he slip over quickly while J slipped out? Did you 
hear anything, Truelove ?”’ 

‘““The mouse did seem just a little busy. Look 
here, I say, couldn’t we have the dear little light up? 
You know, I'd positively adore a few seconds of 
jolly old illumination !”’ 

““Not just yet, old chap. Tell me, is there a 
lighthouse out there ?”’ 

‘Lighthouse? You do jerk one’s mind about 

“Or a lightship ?”’ 

cs No.”’ 

‘““Then—look out of the window—quick! How 
do you account for that?” 

Napoleon looked out of the window, and his heart 
began to misbehave itself again. A little yellow 
gleam glowed through the blackness. The next 
moment it was gone. 

““Whew!”’ muttered Napoleon. 

“That’s the fourth time I’ve seen that light,” 
remarked Leonard. ‘‘I’ve been watching. ‘That’s 
why I’ve been sitting in the dark.” 

*‘Ah,” said Napoleon, and grew very thoughtful. 
‘‘And you thought it might be a lightship ?”’ 

“‘One considers all possibilities.” 
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“Oh, yes. By all means. And as it isn’t a light- 
ship, you think it comes from our blessed old 
wreck P” 

““That’s fairly obvious.” 

‘“The blessed old wreck you and I propose to row 
out to.” 

res. 

‘‘Ah,” said Napoleon again, and grew even more 
thoughtful. ‘‘You know, I’m going to tell you 
something, and I’d like you to make a note of it— 
to stick in my obituary,” he went on, after a pause. 
‘I’m a damned good sport.” 

“‘T agree to that,” replied Leonard, and Napoleon 
found his hand gripped in the darkness. “But I'll 
think no less of you if you want to back out now.” 

“Liar!”’ grunted Napoleon. ‘‘And, look here, 
the next time you stick your jolly old paw out like 
that, toot your hooter or something. Thanks for 
the intention, and all that, but you made me jump. 
Back out? Well, s’pose I did back out? What'd 
you doP”’ 

‘I'd have to make the trip alone.” 

“Oh! You'd still make the trip?” 

“*Of course.” 

«e Why ? »? 

*‘Don’t you know ?”’ 

**P’r’aps I do—but I love conversation.” 

“T’ll tell you why,” said Leonard, smiling. ‘‘That 
is, one reason why. You rather like Miss Haines, 
don’t you?” 

“Shut up,” returned Napoleon. ‘I adore her.” 

“Well, suppose she were in danger——” 
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““Good Lord! She’s not, is she?” 

“No. But suppose she were? Or suppose her 
father were in danger, or there were any service you 
could do her ne 

“Td dive off the moon into an inkpot,” interposed 


Napoleon, solemnly; and added, ie a short silence, 


during which the little yellow light blinked a fifth 
time through the darkness, ‘‘I say, you rather like 
Miss Fyne, don’t you?” 

““Immensely,”’ admitted Leonard. 

““Go on! Why don’t you say you adore her? 
Ido. That is—in a different way, you know. But 
look here, I say. What’s your other reason? You 
said she was only one. Wipe her out, and would you 
still go across a nasty big sea in a nasty little boat on 
a black, black night—oh, my God, Napoleon, 
stop it!”’ 

“T would,” said Leonard. 

“In that case, you priceless dolt, you leave me no 
alternative,” pronounced Napoleon. ‘“‘ You want me. 
Goodness knows why! Youshall have me. And to- 
morrow I’ll be dead or five bob up.” 

‘Make it half-a-crown each, and I’ll see you don’t 
die,” responded Leonard, and, moving to the door, 
switched on the light. 

‘“‘Lord, he does do things in a hurry,” grumbled 
Napoleon Truelove, blinking. ‘‘Where are my dark 
glasses ?”’ 

Leonard turned, and regarded his companion 
with a frown. 

“Sorry, old man,” murmured Napoleon, “‘but 
I was born with it.” 
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“Your face is all right, Truelove,” said Leonard, 
“but it’s your suit I object to. Could you slip into 
one of mine?” 

“T’ll slip into a Chinese kimono if it’ll give you 
any pleasure, darling,” answered Napoleon, “but 
what’s wrong with my own tailor? He charged me 
twelve guineas.” 

“Your suit’s too light,” explained Leonard. 
‘Bright flannels are not fit for dark work. Good 
thing my trunk’s turned up—you’ll find a nice, 
sombre suit in that wardrobe.” 

“You know, you're full of happy ideas,” remarked 
Napoleon, walking towards the wardrobe. ‘“‘I feel 
as if I’m dressing for a funeral. The question that’s 
worrying me is—whose funeral?’’ He paused at 
the wardrobe door. ‘‘Look here, I say, I won’t find 
anything else in this jolly old wardrobe besides your 
suit, will 1?” 

‘I sincerely hope not,” replied Leonard. 

““Boo!’’ called Napoleon, as he swung the door 
open. 

““Ass!”’ laughed Leonard. 

“Granted, but always remember not a silly ass,” 
said Napoleon, satisfying himself that all was well. 
“There is method behind most of my madness. 
I said ‘Boo’ for two reasons. One was to make you 
laugh, because I can’t stand you when you’re serious. 
And the other was to make sure that if anybody in 
the wardrobe was going to scare me I should scare 
him too.” 

While Napoleon Truelove exchanged his happy 
grey for a more sombre colour, Leonard gathered 
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together a few interesting objects and placed them 
in a bag. They included, among other things, a 
strong flash-lamp and a hatchet. 

““Haven’t I seen Luigi choppin’ wood with that 
hatchet ?”’ asked Napoleon, curiously. 

“Yes, you have,” replied Leonard. ‘In a short 
while, I expect to be chopping wood with it.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—that dear little door on the 
wreck,” nodded Napoleon, solemnly. ‘“‘I say, Sefton, 
we are going to spend a jolly evening!” 
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NLESS you are in a sentimental mood, beaches 

are not nice things on pitch-dark nights. You 
know that behind you is a cliff, which in daylight is 
full of cheerful colour, and that before you is a sea, 
which in daylight sparkles joyously, but when the 
sun has departed and the moon has not taken its 
place, behind you and before you and on all sides of 
you are great black spaces filled with uncomfortable 
possibilities. 

Dark beaches may not perhaps appeal to all people 
in precisely this way, but this was the way in which 
the beach at Craverleyappealed to Napoleon Truelove 
when he and Leonard Sefton descended to it. ‘The 
blackened-out cliff, instead of having occasional 
caves dotted about at pleasant intervals, became full 
of caves, and in each cavern lurked some disturbing 
thing. Yet if one turned to face the potential 
danger, as self-protective instinct inclined one to do, 
the sea came slipping mysteriously behind one, 
bearing its flotsam and jetsam of unreasoned and 
unreasonable forebodings. But the forebodings in 
Napoleon’s case could not strictly be called un- 
reasonable, for as he stood for a moment and watched 
the sheets of softly gliding white sweeping toward 
him and away from him—right on him one instant, 
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receding from him the next, flouting perspective— 
he knew that in a very few minutes he would be 
riding across those waves towards a dead ship he 
could not see, on a mission the outcome of which he 
could not fathom. 

“Damned dark, isn’t it ?’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Where’s 
our little pleasure steamer, and how are we going to 
find it?” 

“The boat’s beached in a large-sized cave,” 
answered Leonard. ‘“‘It’s a little way along the cliff 
to our right. I came upon it while I was searching 
for that disappearing corpse.” 

““And got permission to use it just when you 
hiked ?”” 

“No. I’m not asking permission from anybody 
this trip. Come along, we’d better be moving. 
Hallo—see it ?”’ 

“Eh? See what?” jerked Napoleon, twisting his 
head round galvanically. 

iee8 We-light: ~.Q@yer there,’ 
_ Napoleon stared, rather grumpily. 

“Yes, I see it. You'd think it was a pretty bunch 
of flowers, the way you talk. And, by the way, don’t 
forget what I told you about giving me warning 
when you hike me from one thing to another.” 

“Sorry,” said Leonard, ‘‘but you'll get used to it.” 

“T expect so. I shall get to love it, and I’ll refuse 
to spend any more nights at home. Well, there’s one 
thing about that light. It'll help us to locate our 
ship. How on earth did you reckon to make the ship 
otherwise? Throw the dice and guess?” 

“J, also, may be an ass, but I’m not a silly ass,” 
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responded Leonard. ‘“‘I’ve taken my bearings—and 
I’ve got a compass.” 

“Hooray,” muttered Napoleon, disappointedly. 
‘Then we won’t be able to miss it.” 

They were walking now toward the cave in which 
Leonard had discovered the boat. It was one of the 
first caves he had searched, and was one of the few he 
had come upon large enough to serve as a boat-house. 
They plodded across the sand for a couple of minutes, 
Leonard flashing his light on the base of the cliff at 
intervals while they walked, and he was just beginning 
to wonder whether he had made a mistake and 
passed the cave when he saw its black opening a little 
way ahead. 

‘Ah, there it is,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Queer how 
distance always confuses one at night.” 

“Don’t see your boat,” answered Napoleon. 
‘Pretty snugly tucked away, isn’t it?” 

Leonard did not answer immediately. Walking 
up to the cave entrance, he directed the ray of his 
flash-lamp toward the interior. 

‘““The boat’s not there,” he said. ‘‘Somebody’s 
taken it.” 

There was silence for a few moments, while the 
two men considered the position. One of the men, 
at least, found some fragment of consolation in their 
disappointment. 

** After all, it’s not so surprisin’,” observed this one, 
as he followed the other into the cave. ‘“‘If the boat 
had been ours, we would have had a right to kick 
up a shindy. The owner’s just taken his blessed 
boat away, that’s all.” 
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“It’s not all,’ replied Leonard, shortly. ‘It 
leaves us without a boat.” 

“Ah, that’s true,” agreed Napoleon, struggling to 
introduce the requisite note of depression into his 
too-blithe voice. 

“Nor is the fact that the owner has taken his boat 
as natural as you suggest,”’ went on Leonard. ‘“‘It’sa 
bit dark for a journey, isn’t it?” 

“That is undoubtedly true,” murmured Napoleon. 

“In fact, I’m not only wondering what you and I 
are going to do without that boat, Truelove,”’ said 
Leonard. ‘I’m wondering just as much what the 
owner of the boat is doing with it.” 

“‘T wouldn’t worry, old chap,” answered Napoleon. 
*“‘He’s probably havin’ a lovely time—just as we 
were going to. But look here, I say—why shouldn’t 
he have just moved the boat ?”’ 

“You mean it might be on another part of the 
beach? Yes, of course, it might. And we’ll have 
to hunt for it. I haven’t much hope, but. . .” 

He stopped speaking, abruptly, and switched out 
his light. 

“Damn,” thought Napoleon. ‘And I was just 
beginning to feel happy again!” 

They listened. Faint footsteps sounded outside 
the cave. They were slow, quiet, and stealthy. As 
the steps drew nearer, pausing every now and then 
for a few moments and then resuming, Leonard put 
his hand on his companion’s shoulder and drew him 
back into an angle of the cave. At first Napoleon 
gently resisted. ‘The angle of the cave did not appeal 
to him any more than the outside of the cave. But 
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his resistance yielded precipitately when a shadowy 
figure suddenly made a blot on the dimness which 
vaguely differentiated the space at the entrance from 
the more opaque blackness of the cave’s interior 
walls. Leonard did not have to pull Napoleon into 
the angle then. Napoleon now pushed to get there. 

With that momentary glimpse tantalizing their 
minds, they awaited further developments. There 
was a long pause. The footsteps were resumed, 
their soft plop now changing to a more gritty, 
metallic tread as heavy boots met the harder sub- 
stance of the cave’s floor. 

Three strides, and silence fell again. The in- 
truder was evidently standing just inside the cave. 
Napoleon seriously considered the project of yelling 
“‘Boo,” because no situation could arise, he reflected, 
which could be more trying than the present one. 
Any change must be for the better. But he resisted 
the temptation, and in about a minute the foot- 
steps sounded again. This time, however, they grew 
softer instead of louder; and before long they ceased 
altogether. 

““Good rid ”” began Napoleon, and stopped in 
obedience to a gentle punch. 

‘““Oh—you mean he may be waitin’ out 
whispered Napoleon, and received another punch. 

In three minutes he was allowed to speak, 

“Well, I s’pose your hush tactics are the correct 
thing,” he murmured, “‘but sometimes I’m just mad 
about big noises. He’s gone now, anyway. Who 
do you suppose he was ?”’ 

“Who do you suppose ?”’ replied Leonard. 
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““Haven’t the ghost!’’ said Napoleon. ‘Have 

you! ? > 
“Yes, I’ve a ghost—but I’m not certain.” 

““Let’s hear your guess. My hat—not old 
Griddle ?”’ 

““It might have been Griddle.” 

“Your tone has an unconvincing ring, dear lad. 
Let’s hear who you think it might have been Jesides 
old Griddle ?”’ 

‘“‘Y’d rather not say for the moment, if you don’t 
mind. I’ve a reason. And, in any case, I may be 
wrong. I'll set Jim, our hotel foot-hound, on the 
track to-morrow morning early, and maybe he’ll 
identify the prints. Meanwhile, I’m rather interested 
to know what’s behind us 2 

“Darling!” protested Napoleon, with a gulp. 


“Must your” 
vl thought the cave ended here,” LS terd went 
on, ““but it doesn’t seem to.’ He turned, brought 


his flash-lamp into action again, and played it on the 
rocks. ‘By Jove!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Look there— 
that twist. You'd take it for a blind alley, but it’s 
not!” 

He slipped forward, and began to edge his way 
between two rocks. 

‘““Wait a bit, wait a bit,’’ muttered Napoleon. 
‘Damn it all, the blessed boat couldn’t have squeezed 
itself through there.” 

“T’m not looking for the boat now,’ ’ answered 
Leonard. “I’m looking for something else.” 

‘‘Joy,” whispered Napoleon, and followed. 
There was just room to move sideways through 
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the narrow passageway. Beyond, the space widened, 
and an inner cave was revealed. It was consider- 
ably smaller than the outer cave, the roof was lower, 
and the floor more irregular. Leonard flashed his 
light around. The place was empty. 

‘“‘Cheerful hole, isn’t it?’’ commented Napoleon. 
““If anybody was in the outer cave and wanted to 
bottle us up in here, it would be easy.” 

““Why should anyone want to bottle us up in 
here ?”’ inquired Leonard. 

“I don’t know. I just said it would be easy if they 
did want to. By the way—what’s that ‘something 
else’ you’re looking for ?”’ 

““Can’t you guess ?’”’ asked Leonard. 

““I can, but I don’t want to. I s’pose it’s that 
johnnie who was murdered, and who has dis- 
appeared ?”’ 

“Quite right. When I was searching before, 
I didn’t strike this spot.” 

“‘And were possibly spared a gruesome sight.” 

“I wonder! But it would have to bea pretty hefty 
fellow to carry such a load all the way from the foot 
of the gap.” 

““And to carry the load away again afterwards,” 
added Napoleon. ‘‘Because, you note, the afore- 
mentioned load is not here.” 

““Yes, I’m quite aware of that, Truelove—I’ve 
eyes, as well as you. The question is, where has the 
load been carried away to?”’ 

“Assuming it was ever carried here at all. Well, 
we don’t know. We’re knocking our heads against 
a brick wall. Does it occur to you that the beds at 
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the Mermaid Hotel are wonderfully comfortable, 
and that—oh, Lord! Now, what is it?” 
Leonard was staring at a sharp knob of rock that 
protruded from the wall near the passage. 
“*Hallo—I have found something,” he murmured, 


bending forward. 
“Cheers! What is it?” 
BERG: 


He stretched out his hand, and took something off 
the pointed projection. Napoleon advanced curi- 
ously, and regarded the find. 

“Bit of dark blue serge, isn’t it?’’ he said. 

““Yes,”’ nodded Leonard. ‘‘Some one’s coat or 
sleeve barged against that point, and left a portion 
of it there. What sort of a suit do you think this is 
a part of ?”’ 

““It might be a lounge suit, or a sea merchant’s 
uniform af 

*“The seaman’s uniform, for instance, to which 
this was once attached ?”’ 

He took from his pocket the gold button which he 
had found upon the cliff top. 

“Ah,” replied Napoleon, reflectively. ‘‘That’s 
the button of the chap who’s supposed to have 
pushed our mysterious stranger over the cliff, isn’t 
it? Reconstructing the gruesome episodes, some 
one pushes the poor chap over, leaving a button 
behind. That same some one conveys the corpse to 
this cave, leaving a bit of his coat behind. It’s a sort 
of game of paper-chase. Then the some one carts 
the corpse off again, and when we get to the next 
spot we’ll discover that he’s left a collar or a boot 
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behind! The heavier the load grows, the more 
ballast the carrier sheds.” 

“But has it occurred to you,” interposed Leonard, 

‘that possibly our ‘some one’ never had to carry a 

load at all—that his victim wasn’t dead ?”’ 

‘You know, old chap,” observed Napoleon True- 
love, after absorbing this suggestion, “‘your ideas are 
just too sweet for anything.” 
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I MAY have sweet ideas, but returning to a 
comfortable bed at the Mermaid Hotel isn’t one 
of them,” said Leonard Sefton. ‘‘I mean to finda 
boat, Truelove, if I have to search the beach the 
whole night through.” 

“Well, if you jolly well think you’re going to 
search alone, you’re jolly well mistaken,” responded 
Napoleon. “But look here, I say. S’pose we don’t 
find one? Do we build one?” 

“While we’re about it, why not a couple ?’”’ smiled 
Leonard. ‘‘Then we’ll have one each.” 

After a final glance round the lugubrious chamber, 
they retraced their way through the narrow neck into 
the outer cave. There was no sign of the intruder, 
but for all that they walked cautiously to the cave 
entrance. Peering out, they saw no form and heard 
no footfall. The darkness was unpopulated saving 
for themselves. 

‘Be careful where you tread,” advised Leonard, as 
they left the cave and steppedonce more onto softsand. 

‘““What, are there any bombs about?” replied 
Napoleon. 

‘‘No, but there are footprints. We don’t want to 
obliterate the footprints of that person who followed 
us into the cave just now.” 
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“Oh, I see. Are you really going to put Jim on 
the scent?” 

“Certainly. It'll do no harm, anyway. Which 
way shall we walk—left or right?” 

“‘Shouldn’t think it’d make much odds. It’s 
guesswork, anyway.” 

‘‘Not entirely. JI want to know which way leads 
us soonest to a village. If we go to the right, there’s 
Craverley, but that’s about two miles off, isn’t it? 
You know the geography of these parts better than 
bdo.” 

‘“Yes, it’s a devil of a way,” answered Napoleon. 
‘“‘Everything’s a devil of a way from here—station, 
church, and shops.” 

‘Ts there any village nearer ?”’ 

‘“How many huts make a village? ‘There’s a 
cluster of seven or eight a little way round the point.” 

“Are they fishermen’s huts, by any chance ?”’ 

*“‘Shouldn’t be surprised. Yes, now I come to 
think of it, I have spotted a boat or two on that 
beach. They’re black, tarry huts. You know the 
sort of thing. If the world’s going right with you, 
you say, ‘Oh, what a lovely smell of ozone!’ but if 
it’s not you seize your nose and cry, ‘Bad fish!’”’ 

“‘T like the sound of it,” commented Leonard. 
“Let's try it.’ 

So they turned leftward and retraced their way 
over the heavy sand to the gap. On their right the 
sea whispered gently through the darkness. The 
light from the wreck no longer glowed. 

At the gap they paused. 

‘Can we get round the point ?”’ queried Leonard. 
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“We'd have to climb over some jutting-out parts,” 
replied Napoleon. ‘‘The tide’s going out, but it’s 
not low yet. Not a nice climb in the darkness, 
exactly!” 

*“*Can’t we get to your settlement by road, then? 
It ought to be easier, and we’d cut the long track 
round.” 

““Good idea. I think I know the way. It’s up the 
gap and then straight on instead of bearing to the 
right, and then we strike off somewhere to the left. 
Yes, I believe I can hit it.” 

They ascended the steep path, and, veering away 
from the hotel lane, made their way across the neck of 
land that separated them from the north shore. 
Napoleon, to his own surprise even more than to his 
companion’s, identified the correct lane that ultimately 
led to the little fishing settlement, and when they 
reached it he smiled triumphantly. 

“Pretty good, eh?” he remarked, patting himself 
on the back. “‘Though, of course, all one had 
to do was to follow the smell and trace it to its 
source.” 

“Yes, the smell’s certainly strong,” agreed Leon- 
ard, ‘‘ but I rather think the world must be going 
right with me at this moment. [I like it.”’ 

Eight or nine tiny black cottages nestled near the 
shore. Only one of them showed a light, a feeble, 
yellow gleam, betokening a waxy origin; and as 
they approached even this winked out. 

But they were not interested in the cottages. 
Their eyes were skinned for other things, and all at 
once Leonard gave a low exclamation of pleasure. 
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“There we are!’’ he whispered. “‘I said the 
world was going right! We’re in luck.” 

A black shape grew out of the sand ahead of them. 
Its outline was unmistakable. It was a small boat. 

“Splendid,” replied Napoleon, with a pang. 
*‘Now we’re for it!” 

The beach was utterly deserted, and the boat, 
fortunately, was not far from the edge of the water. 
The sands shelved more steeply here, and the distance 
covered by the tides was less extensive. Regardless 
of the law of possession, they ran the boat down to 
the water, and, obedient to Leonard’s instructions, 
Napoleon climbed in. 

“By the way, I suppose you can row?” queried 
Leonard, just before pushing off. 

“On the Thames,” answered Napoleon. 

*“Well, when we’re beyond these little waves, we 
won’t notice much difference. Get the oars out. 
You’re going to do the work, while I navigate. 

~..Ready? Right! Heave-ho!”’ 

He gave a shove, jumped, and the next moment 
they were gliding out into the mysterious velvet. 

Distances and dimensions are exaggerated by 
night. Napoleon was astonished—very pleasantly 
so—by the smallness of the waves which had seemed 
so large while he had viewed their gleaming ridges 
from the shore. After a few strong strokes, they 
were beyond the breakers, and began to purr over 
an inky smooth expanse. 

‘By Jove!’’ murmured Napoleon. “I'd be per- 
fectly happy if only there were a moon.” 

“And if I were somebody else ?”’ queried Leonard. 
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“Yes, you could be improved on,” admitted 
Napoleon. “All the same, I’m not complaining. 
~ But look here, I say—what about our direction ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s going to be our chief difficulty. You 
see, Truelove, we’re not starting from the spot I’d 
counted on. My compass reckoning has gone to 
pot. I expect we’ll have to hug the shore a bit 7 

““No, we won’t,” exclaimed Napoleon suddenly. 
“There’s the light again! Look!” 

“*So it is,” murmured Leonard, gratefully. ‘That 
light is just going to save our lives!’’ 

He whipped out his pocket compass, and got his 
bearings. Then, while Napoleon rowed, he gave 
directions. The compass was a luminous one, and 
he did not have to use his flash-lamp to see its face. 

Napoleon rowed steadily. He decided not to 
think of the coming moments, but just to be satisfied 
that, so far, they had not come. When his companion 
told him to pull to the right, he generally pulled to 
the right. Occasionally he forgot which was his 
right and which his left, however, and then fresh 
bearings had to be taken when the light from the 
wreck reappeared. 

‘“They’re not over-careful with their lights, I must 
say,” observed Leonard presently. “I should have 
thought they’d have been as careful as the deuce.” 

‘“That’s assuming they have guilty consciences,” 
retorted Napoleon. ‘‘Perhaps, you know, they 
haven’t.” 

“Tt isn’t usual to visit a wreck in the dead of night,” 
Leonard reminded him. 

“Tt may not be usual,” agreed Napoleon. “But 
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quite nice people do it. Have you noticed the name 
of our boat is Daisy?” 

“‘Left!’’ shot out Leonard. ‘‘No, no, /eft!”’ 

“Well, isn’t this the left—oh, no—my mistake,” 
said Napoleon. ‘‘You know, that’s the trouble 
_with rowing. You have to sit with your back to 
‘where you’re going. Idiotic idea. That’s why I 
prefer punting. Oh—a punt, and Boulter’s 
Locet 

They fell into a silence. They could not see the 
wreck, but they knew they were getting nearer every 
minute, and superfluous conversation became un- 
desirable. Not only might their voices be heard, 
but it now became more necessary to concentrate 
on their task. The light had not glowed for some 
while, and Napoleon had been warned that he must 
keep as straight a course as was humanly possible. 

“Wish the light would tune up again,” he mur- 
mured once. 

“‘Between you and me, I’m rather glad it hasn’t,” 
Leonard whispered back. ‘“‘It may mean that who- 
ever are on that wreck have moved to another part of 
the ship. Down below, for instance.” 

“Or it may mean they’ve spotted us, and are 
watching us,”’ added Napoleon, grimly. 

““Who’s getting the sweet ideas now?” retorted 
Leonard. ‘‘But, of course, you may be right. We're 
taking chances.” 

Five minutes later, Napoleon paused in his rowing. 

“‘I can hear something,” he muttered. 

“It’s the breakers,”’ said Leonard. ‘‘We’re near 
the shallows now. We've got to go slow.” 
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‘“You mean, we’ve got to wriggle our way through 
rocks and things ?”’ 

j wees But we'll be all right. See the long white 
ine?” 

Napoleon turned his head, and looked. 

““We want to avoid that, don’t we?’’ he observed, 
sepulchrally. 

“We do. But I’m not sorry to see it. I recognize 
that beggar, and it gives me my bearings again. But 
I’ve got to use my light now—it’s a nuisance.” 

“They'll spot us, then, for certain!” 

“Not if they’re below, old chap. There’s a 
chance of that.” 

““Yes, but s’pose they do spot us?” 

“Well, maybe we’ll spot them too.” 

“I see. That'll be jolly.” 

“Cheer up,” remarked Leonard, bending forward 
and patting his companion’s knee. “After all, it’s 

‘not likely they’ll try to murder us!” 

Napoleon swallowed. 

“You know, you’re so comforting,” he said, 
“T think I’d like to live with you for ever. May I call 
you Leonard?” 

He resumed his rowing. His strokes were careful 
and slow. A minute later there was another pause, 
while they tied handkerchiefs round the oars where 
they met the rowlocks. This appreciably muffled 
the sound of their approach, which was further 
deadened by the dull roar and splash of the breaking 
waves. 

Leonard recognized a big, oddly-shaped rock, and 
found it another useful direction post. Once or 
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twice their boat scraped against submerged ledges, 
but the smoothness of the water where there were 
no breakers, and the slowness of their pace, rendered 
a catastrophe unlikely. 

Now the breakers seemed to be all around them. 
Some were close, others distant. Napoleon drew a 
big breath, and kept his head. He stopped making 
mistakes. He answered Leonard’s whispered direc- 
tions unerringly, through necessity rather than skill, — 
with a queer sensation that he was up against a 
spiritual as well as a physical wall of darkness. What 
lay on the other side of that wall? What events? 
What emotions? What ultimate results? He longed 
for this nerve-racking trip to end, and his familiar 
desire to shout gripped him. But he resisted it, just 
as a man who is unused to heights has to resist the 
temptation to throw himself over. 

All at once he paused and took a quick glance 
over his shoulder. 

‘““Funny thing,” he muttered. ‘“‘There’s breakers 
all about, but none ahead of us.” 

“Yes, there are, old chap, but you can’t see them,” 
replied Leonard. ‘‘’That’s the side of the ship you’re 


staring at.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
BEHIND THE DOOR 


S they fastened their boat to the chain to 

which Leonard Sefton and Beryl Haines had 
clung some seven hours earlier, a faint glow illumin- 
ated the eastern horizon, and by the time the two 
men had climbed on deck the moon’s yellow disc 
was rising out of the sea. 

If the wreck’s battered deck had looked grim in 
the late afternoon sunlight, it looked doubly grim 
now. ‘The sun had permitted it to retain its rusty 
hues, but the moon repainted it in black and silver 
picking out its outlines in shadows and ghostly light. 
The broken spars and funnels were mere dark shapes, 
and while some portions of the flooring were dazzling 
patches, other portions were impenetrable enigmas, 
sprinkled with traps for the unwary—some of them 
death-traps. 

On the verge of speaking, Leonard suddenly 
desisted and laid his hand swiftly on his companion’s 
arm. Something was moving on the opposite side 
of the deck, and moving quickly. They saw it as 
it flashed across a moonlit patch, and then it was 
swallowed up in the shadows beyond. 

‘““Whew!’? murmured Napoleon, straining his 
eyes. ‘‘That was a nasty sight, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Could you make it out ?”’ asked Leonard. 
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“It looked like a quadruped of some sort.” 

‘*T think it was a man.” 

‘‘A man on all fours? That’s worse than a quad- 
ruped!”’ 

‘“‘No, he was crouching. We'd better go after 
him. Stick close behind me—I marked the spot 
where he vanished.” 

“You bet I’ll stick close behind you,’’ murmured 
Napoleon. ‘Steady! Not too fast! We'll break 
our necks !”’ 

They made their way across the deck, and as they 
entered the shadow area which had swallowed up their 
quarry, the figure emerged again in another little 
oasis of light. 

Here it paused. Its attitude suggested indecision. 
Silhouetted against the rising moonlight, it revealed 
no characteristics beyond a tall, lanky frame, a beard, 
and an apparent dislike of standing up straight. 

Suddenly it turned, and came gliding back. The 
two watchers stood still, with held breath. But the 
figure did not see them, though it passed so close that 
they could hear its laboured breathing. As it drew 
abreast, it swerved abruptly towards the middle of 
the deck, and was lost once more. 

“Shall I shout to it?’’ whispered Napoleon. 

“No, that would divert it from its purpose,” 
replied Leonard. 

“Good thing, I should say!” 

“Perhaps, but I want to know what its purpose is. 
Come along! We'll move again. This way—and 
mind that gap.” 

They walked a few steps, and then suddenly, from 
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somewhere below them, a tiny jet of light glowed. It 
was the light of a match, and it glowed on the beard 
of the man they were chasing. It glowed also on the 
oily black surface of the water he was gazing into. 
Leonard thought he recognized the water. He had 
noticed it on his first visit to the ship, as it lay, dank 
and green, in a hole. 

““What on earth’s he starin’ at?’’ whispered 
Napoleon. “Think he’s goin’ for a swim?” 

Leonard did not answer. The man’s rapt attitude 
fascinated him. What did he see in the water? Did 
he want to see anything? Or did he fear to see it? 

Then the match went out, and with it this odd 
picture. 

But a second match was struck, and the picture 
again grew out of the darkness. The man bent down, 
and picking up a stick prodded the water with it. 
He went on prodding till the match-flame reached 
his fingers and he dropped the spent match with a 
sharp cry. 

No third match was struck. The watchers waited 
a full minute. Then Leonard said: 

“‘Get ready for things to happen. I’m going down 
there.” 

““Know the way ?”’ asked Napoleon. 

“We'll have to use the flash-lamp.”’ 

“Then we'll be seen.” 

“T can’t help that. It may be time for introduc- 
tions.” 

Napoleon nodded. Just as well to come to grips, 
he thought, and get the gruesome business over. 
Leonard switched on his torch, and played it on the 
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water. The bearded man was no longer watching it. 
He had vanished again. 

“That chap seems to know his way about this 
old hulk,’ muttered Napoleon. “I wonder what 
his game is ?”’ 

‘“Our job is to find out.” 

‘P’r’aps he’s dropped his purse in the water.” 

‘Don’t be an ass!” 

But the admonition was, kindly. Leonard was 
quite appreciative of his i, Hey quaint observa- 
tions, although he never allowed them to divert him 
from his purpose. 

They made what speed they could, but the water’s 
edge could only be reached by careful stages, the 
last stage being a descent down an iron ladder. 
Like the bearded man, they stared into the water; 
and also like the bearded man, they prodded it with 
a stick—the same stick which they picked up, still 
moist, from the ground. 

“Don’t see any bodies floating about,” said 
Napoleon, cheerfully. “‘But, of course, they weight 
"em with stones, don’t they ?”’ 

“It has been known,” answered Leonard. ‘‘ Well 
—we’ve not done much good by coming here. I 
think we must find our man again, and have a real 
heart-to-heart talk with him.” 

“That will be lovely,” responded Napoleon. 
“Lead on, MacDuff!”’ 

They reascended the ladder, and on reaching the 
upper deck they noticed that the moon’s brilliance 
had increased even during these few short minutes. 
The shadows were now less than the illuminated 
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portions, for as the moon rose higher the shadows 
grew shorter. They made their way toward the spot 
where they had boarded the ship, but saw no sign 
of the man they were seeking. Leonard was just 
concluding that he had gone below again by some 
other hatchway when a sharp cry resounded from 
somewhere below the deck. A few seconds later, 
while they were hurrying forward, the bearded man 
came leaping into view, for all the world as though 
he had leapt straight out of a hole. 

Agitated though he had appeared before, his 
condition now was that of a man ina frenzy. He 
looked on the verge of collapse. Beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on his forehead. His eyes were 
wild and his lips twitched convulsively. 

Then, abruptly, he stopped dead, and stared at 
Leonard and Napoleon. 

““What’s the matter ?’’ asked Leonard, sharply. 

The man did not reply. He continued to stare, as 
though this new development had quite numbed his 
mind. 

“Pull yourself together!’ exclaimed Leonard. 
““What’s happening down there ?’”’ 

He took a step forward, and the movement awoke 
the man from his stupor. He leapt aside, ducking as 
Leonard made a grab for him, and the next instant 
was vaulting over the deck with almost incredible 
swiftness. 

‘“‘After him!” cried Leonard, and they set chase. 
But they were no match for this human antelope, 
who not only beat them in agility, but who also 
appeared to have the advantage of knowing the 
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geography of the ship. He dodged and ducked, and 
finally disappeared round a deck-house. 

‘“‘Confound the fellow!”’ panted Leonard. 

‘“‘Talk about eels,” gasped Napoleon. 

‘Well, as we can’t get anything out of him, let’s 
go below. He shot out of the unpleasant hole I 
went down this afternoon 4: 

‘“You mean the place where you found that 
locked door ?”’ 

‘Yes. I wonder if I’ve been a fool! Perhaps we 
ought to have gone there first . . .” 

An unpleasant damp smell assailed them as they 
descended. Reaching the bottom of the little stair- 
way, Leonard directed his light along the passage 
- ahead, which was now revealed to his eyes for the 
first time. On his previous visit he and Beryl Haines 
had had to grope their way through utter darkness. 

They were in a part of the ship which, from its 
appearance, seemed to have been chiefly devoted to 
cargo, though it was difficult to conceive that order 
had ever existed among its bent and battered walls 
and its cruelly torn flooring. Walking along the 
passage, which was acutely sloped, they noticed that 
the damp smell was increasing, and when the passage 
widened into a large empty chamber they saw the 
reason. ‘The left side of the chamber, tilted down- 
ward, was full of water, and only a comparatively 
small space on the right-hand side was high and 
dry. Leonard wondered how it was that he and 
Beryl had escaped stumbling into the water when 
they had had no flash-lamp to guide them. 

‘What a smash-up!”’ muttered Napoleon, soberly. 
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- “Pretty fearful,” replied Leonard. ‘‘I’ll bet there’s 
a big hole in the side of the ship below that water- 
line.” He paused, and added, reflectively, ‘‘I’d like 
to see it.” : 

““Aren’t we seeing enough? I think I am. 
Where’s your door ?” | 

“‘A little way ahead there. The passage begins 
again beyond, and the door’s on the right. I think 
I spot it. Now—steady.” 

They advanced again, and reached the door. It 
was open. — 

““Whew!”’ murmured Napoleon, with a shiver. 
“‘{—I thought you said it was locked?” 

“It was,”’ answered Leonard, quietly, and entered. 

On the ground lay a body. It was the body of the 
well-dressed gent. . . 

They stared at it without speaking for a while. 
_ Then Napoleon laughed. 

““What’s funny ?”’ asked Leonard. 

“Nothing,” replied Napoleon. ‘‘That’s why I had 
to laugh.” 

‘Quite right,” nodded Leonard. ‘Trench logic. 
We must keep cool.” 

He stared again at the body, and tried to re- 
construct its grim journey from the foot of the gap 
to this spot. But all at once he realized that this 
was not the moment for conjecture—that it was 
time to be back again on deck. 

‘“‘We must return to that lunatic,” he exclaimed. 
‘The whole thing’s too hopelessly confusing, and 
we've simply got to catch him and get him to 
talk.” 
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“Then we’ll have to hurry,” responded Napoleon, 
as they turned. ‘‘It wouldn’t surprise me to find 
that he’s chucked himself into the sea. I say, Sefton 
—do you suppose he’s had a hand in—in that?” 

‘*Who can say? But there are two things in his 
favour.” 

“What ?”’ 

‘‘First, we heard him shriek. Murderers don’t 
shriek. Their victims do. He may have come 
across the dead man suddenly—as we did—and got 
a fright.” 

*‘And second P”’ 

“‘He’s wearing a dark grey suit. The man we're - 
looking for has a blue serge coat with a bit torn out 
and a gold button missing.” 

Moonlight gleamed above them. They hastened 
up the steps and glanced anxiously around the deck. 
There was not a sign of life. 

“It’s going to be a devil of a search,” grunted 
Leonard. 

‘Particularly if he Aas jumped over the side,” 
added Napoleon. ‘‘What about having a look?” 

They ran to the side of the ship and looked over. 
Napoleon gave a shout. 

““My hat!’ he gasped. ‘“‘Our boat’s gone!”’ 
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HE ray of Leonard’s electric torch shot down 

across the water. It picked out from the 
shadow of a rock a little spot some fifty yards away. 
The spot was the Daisy, with its new occupant. 

*“Damn!”’ growled Leonard, fiercely. ‘‘Now 
we're properly 

A shot spat out. It did not come from the Daisy, 
but clipped the surface of the water in the direction 
of the boat. Leonard swung round with a cry. 

““Look out!’ he shouted. 

“It’s all right,” answered Napoleon. “‘I fired that 
shot.” 

“What!” exclaimed Leonard, staring at him in 
astonishment. 

““Yes—I’m the little Cock Robin,’ admitted 
Napoleon, rather shamefacedly looking at a revolver 
in his hand. ‘“‘I don’t like the thing, but I thought 
it might come in useful. Do you know, if I hadn’t 
had this in my pocket, I believe I'd have faded 
away several times. It helped me just to touch 
Mie 

“‘But what on earth did you fire for ?’’ demanded 
Leonard. ‘‘If you meant to kill him es 

“‘T didn’t,” protested Napoleon. ‘I merely meant 
to frighten him. You know, I’m a sort of Socialist 
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when it comes to terror. I believe in the sharing 
principle.” 

Leonard smiled. 

‘‘Well, I dare say it’s just as well you’ve got that 
thing,” he commented, ‘but be careful how you use 
it, and, for goodness’ sake, put itaway now! You're 
swinging it as if it were a dead cat! We’re not likely 
to need it for a while, anyhow,” he added, grimly. 
‘The only human thing on board besides ourselves is 
already dead.” 

‘‘T devoutly hope so,”’ responded Napoleon, as he 
slipped the revolver back into his pocket. ‘‘But I’m 
not in a mood to take a bet on anything.” 

There was a short silence, during which Leonard 
reviewed their position. Suddenly he said: 

““Let’s sit down somewhere and have a smoke. 
We're likely to be marooned here for several 
hours, and there’s the deuce of a lot to think 
about.” 

““Good idea,”” agreed Napoleon. “I always feel 
most brainy when I’ve got a cigarette in my mouth. 
I'll sit on this knob. You might try that useful- 
lookin’ spike over there.” 

“You know, I’m glad to have you with me, True- 
love,”’ said Leonard, with a laugh. ‘‘You’re O.K. 
in a crisis, and your conversation’s cheering.” 

““No—is it?’’ explained Napoleon. ‘Tell that to 
Miss Haines one day, will you? I sometimes think 
she’s doubtful.” 

They sat down, and a few seconds later two 
cigarette ends glowed comfortably. 

“What an odd picture we must make to the Man 
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in the Moon,” observed Leonard, his mind relaxing 
a little as he puffed. ‘‘Here we sit, talking and 
smoking on a battered old hulk—and down below 
lies a dead man.” 

“Yes, it’s a funny position,” responded Napoleon, 
scratching his nose thoughtfully. ‘I ought to be 
scared stiff, but I’m getting sort of used to it. Here 
we are, alone with a corpse. The ship may be brist- 
ling with corpses. Yet—well, here we are!” 

“But do we know where we are?’”’ asked Leonard. 
‘*Let’s try and find out. Have you got a notebook on 
you? Good! Then jot down these questions, and 
then we’ll search for the answers.” 

Napoleon fished out his notebook and studied the 
first page. 

‘“There are loads of rhymes to ‘Haines,’”’ he said, 
‘but what rhymes with ‘Beryl’? All I could think 
of was ferrule, but the end of a walking-stick isn’t 
exactly poetic. However, business first. Shoot your 
questions. Number One?”’ 

“Where is Mr Fyne?” replied Leonard. ‘‘That’s 
the first question, and the most important.” 

““*One. Where is Mr Fyne?’”’ wrote Napoleon. 
‘*What’s the answer ?”’ 

‘*For the moment, an absolute blank. I had an 
idea we’d find him behind that door down below. 
I told you I heard some one breathing.” 

““Yes, and what I can’t make out is why you didn’t 
try and smash the door open when you were here 
before !”’ 

“‘T had two good reasons for not doing so, old 
chap. I had nothing to smash it with. And—well, 
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Miss Haines was with me, and though she’s one of 
the pluckiest girls I’ve ever come across oe 

‘Carried unanimously.” 

‘‘_it didn’t seem fair to put her into any more 
danger. After all, there was no knowing what was 
behind that door. And with no boat and a mile to 
swim to land we weren’t exactly equipped for 
emergencies.” 

“By Jove, you weren’t!” agreed Napoleon. “‘I see 
your point. You were quite right. But look here, I 
say—do you s¢i// think it was Mr Fyne breathing ?”’ 

*“‘Let’s make that Question Number Two. Who 
was behind the door ?”’ 

**“Who was behind the door ?’”’ wrote Napoleon. 
“We might also ask how many more doors are there, 
and how many more things behind them?” He 
glanced round uncomfortably. ‘We'd better keep 
our eyes skinned, you know, while we are demon- 
strating our colossal ignorance!”’ 

““Yes, I’m watching,” nodded Leonard. ‘‘Person- 
ally, I don’t think any longer that Mr Fyne was 
behind the door. I think it was our lunatic———” 

“Yes, but in that case, who brought our cheerful 
corpse upon the scene?”’ interposed Napoleon. © 

“Write that down for No. Three. And you can 
also write half of the answer. A man in a dark blue 
coat, with a tear in the coat and one button missing, 
brought the body here. Listen. We can piece a bit 
of it together. Well-dressed gent is pushed over 
cliff. ‘The person who pushes him over the cliff is 
presumably some seafaring man se 

““That’s a guess.” 
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“But I believe a right guess. Yes, I’m almost 
sure of it, Truelove.”’ 

Napoleon looked at him sharply. 

““You’ve got some reason I don’t know for saying 
that!’ he challenged. 

“‘Perhaps I have. But we'll leave that for the 
moment és 

““Why?’’ persisted Napoleon. ‘‘You know, I 
can’t quite size you up even yet. You’ve dropped 
into this affair so oddly, and—you don’t mind my 
saying it, do you ?—your interest is so damned keen. 
I think it’s frightfully sporting of you, and all that, 
and I’ll bet Miss Fyne’s grateful fs 

“Then why not simply accept the fact that I’m 
trying to help Miss Fyne?” suggested Leonard, 
smiling. “‘I assure you, I do want to help her. 
But we’re straying from the point, which is that when 
a seafaring man pushed the well-dressed gent over 
the cliff Jim came along, and made things awkward. 
So the seafaring man took the first opportunity of 
hiding the man he had killed in a cave. There he 
stayed until he found an opportunity to take the body 
to this wreck in his boat. Or in a boat. It may or 
may not have been his.” 

“Probably not,” observed Napoleon. ‘‘We’re all 
thieves.” 

‘Anyway, the seafaring man brought the body 
here and, for some reason we don’t know, conveyed 
it to the room behind our door. Question Four, 
‘Who is the seafaring man?’ Blank. Question 
Five, ‘What did the seafaring man do after depositing 
the body in the room where we assume the lunatic 
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was? Did they meet?’” He frowned and shook 
his head. ‘‘It’s a tangle. Question Six, ‘How did 
the lunatic come on board ?’”’ 

‘Perhaps the seafaring man brought him.” 

“IT think that’s very possible. But why did he 
bring him on board? Likewise, how? And why was 
the lunatic kept a prisoner here % 

‘‘And where is he going now he’s a prisoner here 
no longer?” interposed Napoleon. “‘I confess that 
question rather intrigues me!”’ 

‘‘What makes you say that?” 

“Well,” said Napoleon, staring contemplatively 
ahead of him. ‘Our lunatic may come back again. 
And he may bring somebody with him.” 

‘The seafaring man!”’ 

“* Cheers 42’ 

“‘Well—I’m not sure that I’d mind,” remarked 
Leonard, slowly. ‘“‘I’m pretty keen to meet that 
fellow, because he’s the key to the whole puzzle. 
But we’ve not finished. Let’s take our mind off the 
wreck for a moment. ‘There are mysteries at the 
Mermaid Hotel itself.” 

_ “Rather,” acquiesced Napoleon. ‘‘Question 
Seven-hundred-and-eighty-two, ‘ What the devil is 
Luigi up to?’”’ 

“Yes, Luigi’s a wrong ’un,” observed Leonard, 
gravely. “‘I’m nota bit happy about Luigi. He lied 
about his predecessor, Anderson. He tried to cover 
up traces that might reveal clues to Anderson’s 
accident. For some reason or other, Luigi wanted the 
job of waiter at the Mermaid Hotel—it became 
acutely necessary after Mr Fyne’s disappearance. 
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Now, I don’t suppose Luigi meant Anderson’s 
accident to be fatal, or ever expected it to be. But 
I’m quite convinced that Luigi caused that accident. 
And he must have had a pretty big reason.” 

Napoleon snapped his teeth. 

“I say, you may think I’m a pretty good idiot,” 
he said, ‘‘and I know I am a bit of a fool. But this 
is a pretty dirty business, Sefton, and you can count 
on me for what my silly best is worth. That Ander- 
son was quite a decent chap. If, as you say, Luigi’s 
killed him . . . I say, can you be a murderer if the 
fellow doesn’t die at once?” 

‘“You are a murderer, technically, if the fellow dies 
within a year and one day,” replied Leonard. 
*‘ Anderson died in under a week.” 

‘“‘And you expect me to smile at Luigi when he 
brings me my fried egg to-morrow morning!”’ ex- 
claimed Napoleon. ‘‘My hat! Isay—could he have 
had a hand in killing the other fellow too—the chap 
down below here ?”’ 

Leonard shook his head. ‘‘I don’t think so— 
though Luigi was certainly most anxious to hide the 
fact that they had conversed together. Passing from 
Luigi, we come to Mr Griddle. Question One- 
thousand-and-eight, ‘Why did Mr Griddle pretend 
he was going to bed when, in fact, he did xot go to 
bed? Why did he try to hear what you and I were 
talking about in my bedroom ?’”’ 

‘“‘And why did he track us afterwards to the 
beach ?”’ added Napoleon. 

“I don’t think he did track us to the beach,” 
replied Leonard, slowly. 
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‘Oh, of course. I’d forgotten. You've got some 
notion that it was somebody else. Don’t you think, 
darling, as we’re gettin’ to know each other so much 
better, you might now tell me?”’ 

‘Later, perhaps.” 

‘*Don’t prevaricate! You forget I’m armed.” 

Napoleon brought out his revolver, with a grin. 

‘‘But so am I,” responded Leonard, grinning also; 
and he too brought out a revolver. 

**Well, I’m blowed,” murmured Napoleon, dis- 
appointedly. ‘‘A lot of good it is, me trying to get 
ahead of you! So you’ve got one too?”’ 

“I have. You’re not the only one to whom they 
bring a bit of comfort.” 

“Then it’s no good my threatening to shoot you 
if you won’t tell me who you think it was tracked us 
to the beach and poked his nose into the cave ?”’ 

“Not a bit of good,” returned Leonard, after a 
pause. ‘“‘But—since we really are becoming such 
close friends—perhaps I ought to tell you anyhow, 
after ali’: > 

“Splendid!” cried Napoleon. ‘‘Who?” 

“I’m not at all sure that it’s splendid,’’ answered 
Leonard. “I’m ready to wager my last farthing that 
it was Miss Haines’s brother, Guy.” 
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I BEG your pardon,” said Napoleon, politely. 
“Will you repeat that?” 

““Guy Haines was the man I named,” replied 
Leonard. ‘‘I saw his outline distinctly.” 

“I say, Sefton. Steady, there. Are you suggest- 
ing that Beryl’s brother is on our Black List ?”’ 

“T’m suggesting that Beryl’s brother followed us 
to the cave, and that he had some special reason for 
following us. But whether that places him on the 
Black List may be a moot point.” 

‘““That’s nonsense, and you know it!” retorted 
Napoleon. “If Guy followed us, he’s obviously on 
the Black List, and you needn’t try and cover it up. 
Only I don’t happen to think it was Guy—see? 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“IT don’t think Beryl Haines cou/d have a brother 
who’s a rotter. Simple reasoning, if you like, but 
there it is. Anyway, we'll be able to prove it one 
way or the other to-morrow by those footprints. 
Meanwhile, we won’t quarrel. Well, what’s the 
next step? Are we going to try and get off this ship, 
or stay here till we’re fetched ?”’ 

“Tt looks as though we’ll have to stay here for a 
bit. In the morning, if nothing happens before then, 
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we can easily attract attention. I’m not sure that 
I’m sorry to have this chance of searching the ship 
properly. We've not been all over it yet, you 
know.” : 

“Seems to me we’ve been over quite enough,” 
answered Napoleon. ‘“‘However, start away this 
moment if you want to, old chap. Where you go, I 
go—as some one once said in the Bible.” 

For half an hour they explored the wreck from 
end to end, and by the time they had finished they 
- knew it pretty thoroughly. They made no fresh dis- 
coveries, and did not even find any papers on the 
body of the dead man. This was a disappointment, 
though Leonard was not surprised, arguing that the 
seaman had probably gone through his pockets 
before them. 

“But he’s left his watch,’”’ Napoleon pointed out, 
as they stared down at the silent form. — 

‘“‘Which proves that robbery wasn’t the motive,” 
said Leonard. ‘‘Let’s have a look at this water. 
Do you notice it’s not quite so high as it was when 
we first came down ?”’ 

He was referring to the water in the dark, dank 
chamber near which the dead man lay. It gave the 
place the appearance of a swimming bath which had 
been disturbed and tilted by an earthquake. But, 
unlike a swimming bath, there was no temptation to 
go for a swim. 

Leonard stood on the edge, and played his torch 
across the surface to the curved wall on the opposite 
side. Lower down that wall, somewhere below the 
surface, was the tear through which the water had 
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poured. He wondered whether at low tide the top 
of that tear would be revealed; if so, the surface of 
the water here would join on to the surface of the 
sea outside. 

““T say, you seem confoundedly interested in that 
foul mess,” came Napoleon’s voice in his ear. 
““What’s the excitement?” 

“Tm still curious about that hole,” replied 
Leonard. ‘‘ Would you like to dive down, and bring 
me a report ?”’ 

““No, thanks,” grinned Napoleon. ‘‘There’s a 
limit even to my good-nature. Let’s get on deck 
again. ‘This vault gives me the creeps.” 

““Wait a minute. Look at the surface over there. 
On the other side, a bit to the left. Do you notice 
anything ?”’ 

“No. Yes. It’s a bit lighter 4s 

‘““Ah! I hoped you’d say that! Because I believe 
it 45 lighter.” 

‘But why on earth should that send you into the’ 
Seventh Heaven? I say, 1 wish you’d tear yourself 
away from this wretched place!”’ 

“‘I’m interested because I believe the light is 
moonlight.” 

““What! Has the moon fallen at last ?”’ 

“I said moonlight, my lad, not the moon. And 
if it’s moonlight, then it could only come through 
the gap. Now I’ll wager that if we wait here a few 
minutes longer the tide will have fallen sufficiently 
for us to see the top of that hole. The crack will 
appear just where the surface is lightest.” 

‘But, heavens, man, why do we want to see the 
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crack? We know the hole’s there. Isn’t that good 
enough ?” 

‘No, not nearly good enough,” responded Leon- 
ard, quietly. ‘‘You can go on deck, if you like, but 
I’m going to stop here.” 

“Well, every one to his taste,” grumbled Napo- 
leon. ‘‘Yes, I think I will take a breather, if you’ve 
no objection. I’m getting suffocated. If you get 
into trouble, give a shout—and if I get into trouble, 
I'll give a shriek. Toodle-oo.” 

He turned and departed, and Leonard heard him 
make his way along the passage and then climb up 
to the deck. 

Leonard settled himself to watch the water. It 
was a strange, spasmodic vigil at first, for the place 
was in darkness saving when he switched on his 
torch; but presently he found that he could watch 
the faint glow on the surface better with his torch 
out, and he slipped it back into his pocket. 

The glow increased slowly and steadily. The 
water in its vicinity began to shimmer and take life. 
At last a tiny hole of brilliant silver light came into 
being. It came, vanished, came, and vanished again. 
Then it came once more to stay. There was a sudden 
movement of the still water at Leonard’s feet, and 
it awoke from its silence. Surface contact had been 
established with the ocean outside. 

The hole was not a crack. Soon the jagged top of 
the great gap in the ship’s side would be revealed, 
as the water dropped lower and lower. How low 
would it drop, Leonard wondered? And—would 
it drop low enough? 
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Some one stood behind him, watching him. Leon- 
ard swung round swiftly at a movement. 

““Sorry—it’s only the rabbit,” murmured Napo- 
leon. ‘‘ What on earth are you starin’ at?’ 

““Truelove,” returned Leonard, reproachfully, 
*“‘you ought to have more consideration !”’ 

“V’ve apologized. But this place makes one 
stealthy. If I raise my voice, or plank my feet down 
loudly when I walk, 1 get a small shock. I’ve come 
to tell you something. But, first, do tell me what 
good you think you’re doing, watching that ugly 
sight P”’ 

“It’s rather an interesting sight,”’ said Leonard. 
“It’s a sight that most people don’t see in the whole 
of their lifetime—a hole that did for a ship gradually 
growing bigger in the moonlight. It’s a picture 
that might make a splash in the Royal Academy, if 
anybody thought of painting it.” 

‘Are you studying art, then?” 

“No. I’m studying history. I’m—well, never 
mind. What have you got to tell me?”’ 

“Oh, nothing important,” answered Napoleon, 
airily. ‘‘Not really sure that it’s worth mentioning.” 

“e No ? »”? 

‘““There’s a little black thing on the water.” 

*“What’s that ?”’ exclaimed Leonard, jumping up. 

“‘Only a little black thing. What’s that to worry 
about? But, I admit, it’s growing larger all the time. 
It was a fly when I first saw it. Then it became a 
bumble-bee. By the time we get on deck I expect 
it will have turned itself into a boat.” 

** And it’s coming towards us?” 
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“Yes. Irather think we're popular.” 

Without another word, Leonard left the edge of 
the water and ran along the passage; but as he reached 
the foot of the steps he asked, over his shoulder: 

‘“‘How long were you watching me just now— 
while this boat was approaching ?”’ 

“Only about five seconds,” replied Napoleon. 
‘The world’s full of interestin’ things.” 

They reached the deck, and from a shadowed 
‘portion turned their eyes toward the black speck 
that had once been a fly and a bumble-bee, but that 
now was undoubtedly a boat. It was a small boat, 
similar to that in which Leonard and Napoleon had 
made their own trip to the wreck. Moreover, it was 
coming toward them from the same point of the 
compass. A sudden, unpleasant thought entered 
Leonard’s mind. Was it the same boat? . 

“Isn’t life lovely ?”? burbled Napoleon. 

‘““Get your revolver ready,” replied Leonard, “‘but 
for God’s sake don’t fire unless I tell you to.” 

“‘Pve got my revolver ready,” answered Napoleon, 
‘and for God’s sake I won’t fire until you tell me to. 
And also for my sake. Do you find yourself think- 
ing of your childhood days ?”’ 

“And another thing. Keep in this shadow. So 
far we’ve the advantage of being able to see without 
being seen.” 

‘“‘Righto. I remember an apple-tree. I used to 
climb it. It was so quiet and peaceful . . .” 

““Wouldn’t you like to be quiet and peaceful 
now ?”’ asked Leonard. 

“In a few minutes we may both be quiet and 
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peaceful,” murmured Napoleon. ‘‘ However, you're 
right. The time for conversation is past.” 

The boat grew larger and larger. They heard the 
dip of the oars, but could not yet distinguish the 
figures. Despite the fact that the time for conversa- 
tion was past, Napoleon suddenly whispered: 

“Good Lord, there’s a whole gang of ’em!”’ 

“Pretty big crew,’’ Leonard whispered back. 

“Can you count ’em ?”’ 

“Not yet. There seem to be two people rowing.” 

“Yes. And I think there are—one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine if 

*““Oh, shut up,” said Leonard, poking him in the 
ribs. 

The big crew, as the boat drew closer, did not 
turn out to be quite as big as that. It dwindled down 
to four. They were just able to count the number 
before the boat was temporarily obscured by a large 
rock behind which it slipped before entering the 
shallows. 

The disappearance of the boat was almost more 
unnerving to Napoleon than its appearance. With 
his eyes glued on the spot where he expected it to 
return into view, he suddenly asked: 

‘“‘What’s our plan of action? Have we any?” 

“It will depend upon theirs,” replied Leonard. 
‘Unfortunately, you can’t plan a campaign unless 
you know whom you’re fighting—or whether they’re 
going to fight.” 

“‘T expect the madman’s among the party.” 

‘“‘Can’t say. He might be. So might our sea- 
man.” 
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‘Well, you wanted to meet him!’ 

‘““Yes—and still do. All we can do meanwhile is 
to keep alert and be ready for anything. And don’t 
forget, Truelove, that I’m not supposed to have 
planned this little trip. You did it for a wager, and 
when you asked me about a boat I decided to accom- 
pany you to see you came to no harm.” 

“Righto. I'll remember that.” 

‘“‘And then, while we were here, we came upon 
the dead body, and had our boat stolen. We can 
give them the bare facts, if not the motives.” 

‘““Yes—it’s the motives that keep me guessing,” 
muttered Napoleon, with a side glance at his com- 
panion. ‘“‘I wish you’d——” 

“Sh! There she is again,” interposed Leonard, 
as the little boat slipped once more into their line 
of vision. ‘Yes, there are four of them. Two men 
rowing, and n 

He paused abruptly. They stared at the boat and 
its four inmates. 

““Good Lord—two of ’em are girls!” gasped 
Napoleon. 

“Yes, and one of the others,’’ added Leonard, 
“is old Mr Griddle.” 
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MINUTE later Leonard and Napoleon were 
leaning over the side of the wreck, hailing the 
occupants of the boat. 

“‘Hallo there!’ cried Leonard. 

*‘Hallo!’’ sang back Mr Griddle. ‘Are you all 
right P”’ 

“Rather! Havin’ a rippin’ time,” replied Napo- 
leon. “But what’s brought you along ?”’ 

““We heard a shot,” Jessica Fyne’s voice called 
anxiously. ‘‘Are you sure no one’s hurt ?”’ 

“There you are!’’ exclaimed Napoleon triumph- 
antly to Leonard. ‘You see, I do the right thing by 
instinct!”” ‘Then, turning toward the boat again, 
he said, ‘‘No, no one’s hurt.” 

“‘Beastly shame!’’ It was Beryl’s voice now. 
“‘We’ve brought along such a perfectly lovely First 
Aid set!” 

“Do you mean to say you heard the shot from 
the hotel?’’ asked Leonard, as the boat drew 
alongside. 

“We didn’t. She did,” responded Beryl, glancing 
at Jessica. “If people will sit by open windows late 
at night, instead of going properly to sleep, they’re 
bound to hear unpleasant sounds. Particularly if the 
wind’s in the right direction. But what’s happened ? 
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Do tell us! We’ve had an awful scare! You don’t 
mean to say, Napp ‘aie 

“Eh? Oh, I do, I do,” jerked Napoleon. “‘Call 
me names, if you like, but I did it to win five shillings. 
Yes, I expect I was a fearful ass, but I swore I’d 
show the world what a hero I could be—get the 
limelight turned on me just for once!”’ 

‘“‘But the limelight seems to be on two of you,” 
said Jessica, looking at Leonard. 

““Yes—I suppose I’m only half a hero, really,” 
returned Napoleon, “but half a hero’s better than 
none. I didn’t know where to find a blessed boat, 
so I asked Sefton to help me. When we found the 
boat, I refused to back out, and he refused to let me 
come alone.”’ He scanned the boat’s occupants. 
“Is that you, Morley? I rather hoped No. 4 would 
be Guy. I like prompt settlements. But where és 
Guy? Should have thought he’d have joined your 
merry party.” 

No one replied for a moment. Then Beryl 
answered, quietly : 

“IT don’t know where Guy is, Nappy. We—we 
hoped we’d find him here.” 

“Find him here ?”’ murmured Napoleon—“‘good 
Lord!” 

“*Does that mean your brother isn’t in his room ?”’ 
queried Leonard. 

“No, he’s not there, Mr Sefton,” responded Beryl. 
“When Miss Fyne came to my room—after hearing 
the shot, you know—I decided to rout up Guy first. 
You see, we thought he could then rout up you, if 
necessary. But Guy wasn’t there. So we tried 
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your room—and you weren’t there. And then we 
tried yours, Nappy—and you weren’t there.” 

““T guess I wasn’t,” murmured Napoleon. 

““I believe I was next on the list of eligibles,” 
interposed Valentine Morley. “By the time they’d 
woken me up, the noise had roused Mr Griddle also, 
so we thought we’d better make up a little party and’ 
come along to see what the trouble was. And we’re 
still waiting to know. What was that shot? And 
where’s your boat? Round the other side?” 

““No—our boat’s been stolen,” answered Leonard, 
slowly. ‘We found some one on board here es 

““What’s that ?”’ cried Mr Griddle, sharply. “‘ You 
found some one on board, you say ?”’ 

“Yes. A sort of a lunatic. Anyway, while we 
were playing hide-and-seek with him, he slipped off 
in our boat and left us marooned. ‘Truelove fired 
into the water, to scare him and get a little of his own 
back—and that’s the shot you heard, Miss Fyne.” 

“It’s horrible!’ exclaimed Jessica, with a shudder. 
‘“Who could it have been? I noticed a light from 
the wreck once, I thought, and that was one reason 
why I guessed where the shot came from.” 

‘But I helped the guess, Nappy, by recalling that 
idiotic bet you made with my young brother,”’ added 
Beryl. ‘‘We never thought it was serious, though. 
I’m sure Guy didn’t, either. Couldn’t believe you'd 
have the madness—or the courage—to do it.” 

““There’s one thing I don’t understand,” said 
Morley, in a perplexed voice. ‘You say the other 
chap went off in your boat. But surely he had a boat 
of his own? Where is it?” 
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“Nowhere,” answered Leonard. ‘‘Apparently he 
hadn’t got a boat, and how he got on the wreck is one 
of the many mysteries we seem to be up against.” 

‘Perhaps you and I aren’t the only swimming 
enthusiasts in the neighbourhood, Mr Sefton?” 
suggested Beryl Haines. 

““My hat!’ cried Napoleon, suddenly. “It’s 
Daisy\” 

Eyes were directed toward him inquiringly. 
His exclamation did not appear to fit into the con- 
versation. But Leonard understood it, and followed 
Napoleon’s gaze. 

“By Jove—it is Daisy!”’ he murmured. 

‘“Who’s Daisy?’’ asked Beryl. 

““You’re sitting in her,” responded Napoleon. 

“If you mean this is a daisy boat, I don’t 
agree——”’ 

‘Just the same, it is a Daisy boat, because that’s 
the boat’s name!’’ retorted Napoleon. ‘Where the 
deuce did you pick her up? ‘That’s the boat Sefton 
and I rowed across in—and the boat our lunatic went 
away in!” 

The eyes staring up from below grew wide with 
astonishment. Beryl gave a little shudder, and 
Valentine Morley jerked his head round suddenly at 
nothing. 

‘““We found it on the beach at Craydon,”’ said 
Jessica, after a short silence. 

“Ts that a little fishing community about half a 
mile from your hotel ?”’ asked Leonard. 

“Yes. Do you know it?” 

‘“That’s where we found the boat too.” 
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“There are generally some about the beach,” 
nodded Jessica. ‘‘That’s why we went there, and 
we chose this boat because it happened to be nearest 
the water. Mr Griddle believed some one had lately 
used it, but we didn’t meet anyone, and as we couldn’t 
waste time we just got in and pushed off.” 

“Jolly plucky,” commented Leonard. ‘‘But, you 
know, you and Miss Haines shouldn’t have 
come——” 

“We insisted,” retorted Beryl, withasmile. ‘“‘We 
were so anxious about our two wonderful heroes. 
We positively refused to be left behind.” 

““After hearing that shot, I suppose you didn’t 
think of telephoning to the police?’’ asked Leonard. 

He looked at Jessica, and she looked back at him. 

“I thought of it,” she said, slowly. ‘“‘It seemed to 
me the best thing to do—in the new circumstances.” 

“IT agree. Perhaps we ought—but never mind 
that now. You got on to them?” 

““No, we tried to get on to them,” interposed Mr 
Griddle, grimly. “But we couldn’t.” 

““Why not?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Because every- 
body’s mad to-night. Some one had cut the wires.” 

Again a short silence fell upon the company. 
The cutting of the telephone wires added an un- 
pleasant significance to the night’s happenings. 
‘Any objection to our all getting back now?” 
suggested Morley, abruptly. 

“T’m sure I’m ready,” answered Mr Griddle. 
‘But you mentioned ‘one of the mysteries,’ Mr 
Sefton. Have you found any more on your wreck ?””’ 
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“We've found a dead man,’ 
ingenuously. ‘‘He’s here now.” 

This information caused considerable commotion 
down in the little boat, and Leonard, for the first 
‘time, felt really angry with Napoleon Truelove. 

‘Why blurt it out like that?’’ he exclaimed. But 
the anger passed the next moment. Napoleon was 
genuinely contrite. 

‘“‘T am an ass,” he murmured, penitently. “But 
the fact is I’m getting so hardened ZS 

‘‘A dead man ?”’ chipped in Mr Griddle, excitedly. 
‘“Good heavens! What’s behind ‘all this? Morley, 
I think we’d better get on board.” 

“Not both of you,” replied Leonard. “One of you 
-must stay in the boat. No, it’s no one you know, 
Miss Fyne,” he added quickly, as he caught her 
expression. ‘Don’t worry.” 

Despite his age, Mr Griddle swung himself up to 
the deck, and demanded to be taken to the place 
where the dead man lay. Morley was perfectly con- 
tented to remain in the boat, and offered no protest 
while the three other men embarked on their short, 
lugubrious journey. He took advantage of the 
opportunity to light a much-needed cigarette. 

‘““What’s wrong with passing them round?” 
asked Beryl Haines. ‘‘You’re not the only one who . 
feels nervy.” 

Meanwhile, Mr Griddle was viewing the body. 
He stared at it long and earnestly, then turned to 
Leonard with a grunt. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” he inquired 
shortly. ‘‘Anything ?”’ 
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‘Precious little,’ answered Leonard. ‘‘I think 
we'll let the police do the guessing.” 

“The police? Yes, of course. They’ll have to be 
notified in the morning.” 

““They’ll have to be notified before the morning,” 
replied Leonard, quietly. ‘‘They’ll have to be noti- 
fied to-night.” 

Mr Griddle frowned. “They can’t do anything 
to-night.” 

“Very likely not, but I think we must give them 
the chance.” 

‘““They’ll be most grateful, if I know anything 
about them,” retorted Mr Griddle, sarcastically. 
‘““Anyway, we can’t notify them to-night. The 
*phone won’t work.” 

“The phone won’t be necessary. I shall walk to 
the station.” 

“It’s three miles!” 

“‘That’s a nuisance, but it can’t be helped.” 

Mr Griddle’s frown grew. 

“I say, you’re taking a lot on yourself, aren’t 
you?” he remarked. “‘I’m inclined to think this is 
really a position for a round-the-table discussion.” 

“But, good Lord, sir,” broke in Napoleon, who 
had listened to this odd duel with considerable 
interest, ‘‘is there really anything to discuss, you 
know? We find a dead man, and Guy Haines has 
disappeared Zz 

‘And you think it will help matters to rush off 
and inform the police? Well, you may be right. 
But, damme, it’s not hard to guess what conclusion 
the police will come to!”’ 
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“What conclusion will they come to?” asked 
Leonard. 

“They will come to the conclusion which is 
obvious when one man is found dead and another 
disappears.” 

Napoleon was about to make a heated remark 
when Leonard stopped him with a look. 

“Is that your conclusion, Mr Griddle?’’ he in- 
quired. 

‘“‘T have formed no conclusion—yet,” responded 
the old man. ‘‘The fact remains, however, that 
Guy Haines has vanished at a most inopportune 
moment, and that the telephone wires have been 
cut. ‘That is why it seems to me that we should not 
rush matters, but should only act after careful dis- 
cussion. Once we let the police in, you see, they will 
be wretchedly curious—and they may even want to 
know how it is that you, Mr Truelove, brought a 
revolver with you on this rather odd journey of yours. 
Of course,” added Mr Griddle, with a sour smile, 
“some interest attaches to this lunatic who appears 
to have been on the wreck when you arrived. But 
the police are funny about people who are merely 
described to them, and whom they do not see with 
their own eyes.” 

“By Jove, that’s true!’’ murmured Leonard, 
and Napoleon stared at him. “You may be 
correct, after all, Mr Griddle. Anyhow, I vote we 
return to the boat now and get back to the hotel. 
I’m fed up with this old hulk, and want a change of 
scene,” 

As they retraced their steps, the old man trotting 
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ahead, Napoleon plucked Leonard’s arm and whis- 
pered: 

“I say, aren’t you going for the police ?”’ 

““Of course, I am,” Leonard whispered back, 
““but Griddle seems so anxious for me not to that 
perhaps there’s no need to let him know?” 
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CHURCH clock was striking half-past two 

when the little party got back to the Mermaid 
Hotel. The return journey from the wreck had 
been a silent one, with queer emotions and twisted 
thoughts for company, but as they entered the 
hotel lounge tongues were loosened again and 
decisions became imperative. 

““What do we do now?” asked Napoleon. “Go 
to bed or make a night of it?” 

“T suggest bed,” answered Mr Griddle. ‘‘Let 
well alone and everything may come all right in the 
morning.” 

He glanced at Leonard, and Leonard shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You may be right,” he said. ‘Anyway, the 
majority of us can go to bed. ‘There’s no need for 
you to keep u : 

‘“There’s no need for anybody to keep up,”’ inter- 
posed the old man, ‘‘but if we decide to spend the 
whole night rushing about, then I’m game to rush 
about with the best of you! I’m merely suggesting 
that we can’t do anything more to-night, and that 
bed is the best place for the lot of us. As I said 
before, everything may wear a different aspect at 
breakfast-time.”’ . 
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“Seems to me a dead man wears the same aspect 
whatever the time is,’ observed Napoleon, and 
stopped rather abruptly as he caught Leonard’s 
warning eye. . 

“Yes, of course, there is that,” nodded Mr 
Griddle. ‘“‘The morning won’t bring him to life 
again. All the same Z 

He stopped, as Beryl Haines rejoined them. She 
had slipped quietly away as soon as they had entered 
the lounge-hall. 

“Well?” asked Leonard, turning to her quickly. 

She shook her head. ‘‘He’s not returned,” she 
said. ‘‘It—it looks a bit rotten, doesn’t it?” 

“If you mean that there’s any need to connect the 
disappearance of your brother with the murdered 
man on the wreck ” began Mr Griddle, but she 
interrupted him with some warmth. 

“‘T don’t mean anything of the sort, Mr Griddle,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘That idea’s too ridiculous even to 
consider. What I meant was that it was rotten to 
find him gone, when I’d hoped he’d be back again 
by now.” 

Her voice trembled slightly, and Jessica turned to 
her sympathetically. She was too close to her own 
trouble to be callous to Beryl’s. 

““He’ll probably be back soon, Miss Haines,”’ she 
said. ‘We can sit up and wait for him, if you like.” 

“Yes, we'll all sit up,” exclaimed Mr Griddle. 
“Perhaps Miss Fyne could produce some tea ?”’ 

But Leonard surprised the party by abruptly 
vetoing the idea. After all, he asked, what could they 
do? Guy Haines would return in his own good time, 
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and they would ail be wrecks if they stayed up any 
longer. Napoleon backed Leonard up, for no reason 
other than that he supposed he was intended to. 
Morley was quite ready for bed, and when the 
two girls had caught Leonard Sefton’s eye and had 
gathered something of its vague message, they agreed 
that retirement was the only sensible course. 

On their way upstairs, however, Beryl managed to 
exchange a few whispered words with Leonard. 

““What about Guy?” she asked. “I don’t like 
leaving things as they are.” 

“Things are not going to be left as they are,” 
Leonard replied. ‘The police will be notified inside 
an hour.” 

‘But I thought you said Cy 

““Yes, I know what I said. That was because 
I don’t want everybody to know I’m going for the 


” 
. 


murmured Beryl, glancing toward Mr 
Griddle, who was ahead of them. ‘‘You’ve told 
Miss Fyne ?”’ 

““No, I’ve not had a chance. And I don’t think 
I shall. It might only worry her more % 

“Tt would!”’ agreed Beryl, with rather surprising 
suddenness. He looked at her, uncomprehending, 
and she explained, “‘ You seem quite capable of look- 
ing after yourself, Mr Sefton, but it’s not very 
pleasant to picture you wandering through murderous 
lanes while one’s trying to get to sleep.” 

“You needn’t worry.” 

“All right. J won't. But Miss Fyne might. So 
I think you’re wise. There’s one thing I want to ask 
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your advice about, though. Should I wake my 
people up and tell them about Guy ?”’ 

“You know best, Miss Haines,” responded 
Leonard. ‘‘If I were not going to the police, I 
should advise it, but as they could do nothing— 
and there may be a perfectly simple explanation in 
the morning—it seems rather a pity to turn their 
peaceful night into a restless one.”’ 

“Right again,” nodded Beryl. ‘‘Just what I 
think. But—lI wish we could do something. I say, 
are you going to the police station alone?” 

“e Yes.2 

““Why not take Nappy—Napoleon—with you? 
Do you know, I think he’s a bit more useful than he 
looks.” 

“However he looks, he is useful,’’ answered 
Leonard, smiling. ‘‘He’s making Miss Fyne laugh 
at this moment. But I can’t take him with me. He 
has got to be on duty here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

““That when a man is useful he must sometimes 
forgo his sleep. Napoleon Truelove will have to 
keep very wide awake till I return, listening for 
noises.”” 

Mr Griddle’s voice intruded from above. 

“Coming, Mr Sefton?” he called. ‘“‘We’re 
neighbours, aren’t we?” 

“In a minute, Mr Griddle,” he returned. 

Saying good night to Beryl, he sought Jessica 
Fyne, who was lingering’ at the point where her way 
separated from his. 

‘“‘After all we’ve been through to-night it’s 
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surprising to find that there are still five hours of it 
left,” he said. ‘‘Mind you sleep through all of 
them!” 

‘‘T’ll do my best,” she promised. 

‘No more sitting by the window, and that sort of 
thing,” he went on. “You oughtn’t to have done it 
before, you know.” 

“‘Oh! And suppose I hadn’t?” 

‘“‘That’s true,” he admitted. ‘“‘If you hadn’t, True- 

love and I would still be marooned on that wreck out 
there.” He glanced instinctively out of the passage 
window by which they stood, half-dreading that he 
might see the light again, and thereby find another 
mystery added to the perplexing store. But no light 
glowed. The hulk was a dead black smudge of 
shadow in the moonlight. ‘“‘Yes, I can’t say I’m 
sorry you sat by your window, Miss Fyne,” he added. 
““Why did you do it?” 

“If there are going to be any ‘whys,’ I’ll ask one 
first,” she challenged him. ‘‘ Why did you go to the 
wreck P” 

He thought for a moment, then smiled. 

“Could I let Mr Truelove go all alone ?”’ he asked. 

‘““That story may have deceived others # 

‘To be frank, I don’t believe it has,” he murmured, 
rather ruefully. 

‘Well, it didn’t deceive me! I felt sure you'd go.” 

ae Why ? > 

“Instinct, perhaps. You’ve not told me, Mr 
Sefton—who is the dead man on the wreck? Do 
you know?” 

‘““The same poor fellow Jim found at the foot of 
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the gap.” She stared at him. ‘It’s true, Miss 
Fyne. Don’t ask me to explain it. Everything will 
be cleared up presently, and our brains will be all 
the keener to do the solving if we get sleep while we | 
may.” 

“Yes, I know. But—I’m so thoroughly bewil- 
dered. Why did you go to the ship?” 

“Why did you think I'd go to the ship?” 

“T’ve told you. An instinct. But perhaps it was 
a little more than that. I felt that you had found a 
little more on the wreck, you know, than you actually 
told me. Did you?” 

“Your instincts are wonderfully accurate,” he 
replied, aftera moment’s pause. “Yes, I did. I had 
reason to believe that some one—or something— 
was alive on the ship. I couldn’t investigate with 
Miss Haines by my side, so I decided to return and 
investigate later.” 

_ “You thought it was my father?” she exclaimed. 
_“T thought it might be.” 
_ “But how do you know it wasn’t?” 

‘*Because I’m convinced it was our lunatic. And, 
by the way, this description of lunacy is not neces- 
sarily correct.” He held out his hand. ‘‘Good 
night, Miss Fyne. And—thank you immensely 
for sitting at that window.” 

“Thank you for very considerably more,” she 
answered, as she took his hand. 

A moment later she had disappeared along the 
passage, and Leonard joined Napoleon and Mr 
Griddle outside the latter’s room. Morley had 
already returned to the bed he had grudgingly left. 
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‘‘Hallo—thought you were never coming,” ex- 
claimed Truelove. ‘Though I’m dashed if I know 
why I waited! I don’t expect Mr Griddle wanted 
to stop and hear my illuminating conversation at 
this time of night.” 

‘Well, as you have waited, let me hear two 
minutes of your illuminating conversation in my 
room, over a cigarette,” suggested Leonard. “‘Is he 
worth listening to, Mr Griddle ?”’ 

. “You’ve had several hours of him, so should 
know,” gbserved the old man, banteringly. ‘“‘But 
hé is undoubtedly versatile. While you were saying 
goodxnight to the ladies—and taking a damn long 
time over it, eh, Truelove >—I’ve heard dissertations 
on socialism, test matches, how to foretell the 
weather by the moon—I understand it is going to 
be stormy: i 

“Very,” grinned Napoleon. 

“‘_and that most vital of all subjects, whether 
a tomato isa fruit or a vegetable. My mind will be 
full of problems when | go to sleep. By some 
mistake, we omitted the Einstein theory: . 

“Oh, you shall have that over the breakfast-table 
to-morrow, sir,’’ Napoleon promised. 

“Good. Meanwhile I will contain my soul in 
patience.” Mr Griddle was certainly in a very 
amiable mood, for he smiled most engagingly through 
his irony. ‘‘And now for bed. Oh, by the way, 
there’s just one more problem I’d like to sleep on 
—as I have so many. Could you describe that 
lunatic fellow you saw on the wreck? He rather 
interests me.” 
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“*He rather interests all of us,” responded Leonard, 
with a swift glance at his interrogator. ‘‘Un- 
fortunately we didn’t see him very clearly, and the 
only moment he stood still he had the moon behind 
him, so all I can say is that he was tall and lanky, and 
had a beard.” 

“A beard,” murmured Mr Griddle. ‘‘A beard.” 
He paused. ‘‘What sort of a beard? Did you notice 
its colour ?”’ 

“I noticed nothing whatever beyond what I have 
told you,” answered Leonard, still watching the old 
man. 

“Well, well, then that’s the end of that,’ exclaimed 
Mr Griddle, abruptly. ‘So I'll say good-night. 
See you at breakfast—unless I oversleep myself.” 

*“Or we do,” returned Leonard, and the old man 
entered his room chuckling. 

Napoleon looked at Leonard inquiringly. 

“Do you really want me?”’ he asked, in a low 
voice. 

Leonard nodded, opened his own bedroom door, 
and drew his second-in-command in. 

‘“‘No sleep for you to-night, old chap,” he whis- 
pered, conducting him to the side of the room 
farthest from Mr Griddle’s. ‘‘Or for me, either.” 

‘‘How divine,” answered Napoleon. ‘‘ What are 
we going to do?”’ 

“T am going for the police, and you are going to 
stay in this room, with the door locked, and your ears 
peeled. You will act as night-watchman till I 
return.” 

“By all means—anything you like,” said Napoleon. 
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‘But look here, I say—do night-watchmen generally 
lock themselves in rooms ?”’ 

‘‘No, but you will, because Mr Griddle may grow 
curious and poke his head in if you don’t, and your 
job is to let Mr Griddle think you are me. If he 
knocks, snore. But if you don’t hear him getting 
back to his room afterwards, you must shadow him.” 

“I see,” blinked Napoleon. ‘“‘I’m to listen for 
creepy sounds and deathly shrieks. Quite sure you 
wouldn’t like me to go for the police, while you stay 
and be night-watchman ?”’ | 

“Quite sure,” smiled Leonard. ‘‘Don’t worry. 
Nothing’s likely to happen, but some one’s got to 
keep awake in case it does, and that some one’s you.” 

Five minutes later, Napoleon rose, walked to the 
door, and opened it. 

“Good night, old chap,” he said, loudly. ‘‘I don’t 
like your brand of cigarettes, but thanks, all the 
same. Happy dreams.” 

““Same to you. Sleep well,” replied Leonard. 

Then, with a wink, Napoleon returned softly into 
the room, while Leonard stumped out of it, his foot- 
steps dying away down the passage as Napoleon 
turned the key and locked himself in. 
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no delusions about his capabilities. ‘‘What’s 
the good of trying to size up other fellows,” he asked, 
“unless you can also size up yourself?” So he 
refused to believe that he possessed the ability to 
attain his ambition of one day becoming the Big 
Noise at Scotland Yard, while he also refused to 
ignore the few definite virtues he possessed. For 
‘instance, he was a trier, and he knew he was a trier. 
Some of his worst mistakes had come from trying 
too hard. He was also original. This, again, had 
more than once proved his undoing—for whatever 
we may think of the orthodox methods of the 
police and the detective force, they are usually the 
best methods in the long run, and the detective with 
originality must be inspired if he is to obtain better 
results than those secured by the average official 
mind. 

Root was no genius. Still, he clung to origi- 
nality. Being a trier, he tried to be the genius that 
would one day cause his originality to bear good 
fruit. 

But his greatest asset, the asset which had gained 
him such modest recognition as was his, was his 
perseverance. He took his coat off to everything, 
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and worked like a nigger. None of his failures had 
ever been attributable to lack of effort. 

Thus it happened that when Leonard Sefton, after 
a three-mile walk, knocked up the little police station 
at Craverley, he not only found Detective-Inspector 
Root at home, but immediately enlisted his interest. 
As a matter of fact, the inspector was actually 
pondering over what he described as the Mermaid 
Mystery when his visitor arrived. 

“*Got something to tell me about that disappearing 
Mr Fyne, eh?” he exclaimed, when Leonard had 
briefly indicated his mission. “Well, I can give you 
all the time you want. This is the stuff I’m after.” 

‘“You’ve not got very far yourself, have you?” 
asked Leonard. 

““That’s as may be. I may talk presently—or 
not. But I never give my confidence to anyone until 
I’ve sized him up, and I don’t do that all in sixty 
seconds.” 

Leonard smiled, and discovered himself liking 
this frank man. 

“Very well—lI’ll do the talking first,” he said, as 
he sat down in the chair to which the inspector waved, 
‘and I hope you'll size me up favourably enough to 
do some talking afterwards. I’ve got some pretty 
good information to exchange,” he added. | 

*““No, to give, not to exchange,” corrected Root. 
“‘T work on the voluntary principle. In this Mermaid 
case I’m after helping that unfortunate young lady 
who runs the hotel—and if you’re after the same, why, 
we'll get along fine, and we needn’t discuss bargains. 
Shoot.” 
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“Right. Here’s a bull, first go. Did you know 
that a murdered man had been found at the foot of 
the gap near Craverley Point this afternoon ?”’ 

Root looked at his visitor hard, decided that he 
was truthful, and, clasping his big hands over his 
desk, bent forward. 

““This is interesting,” he said. ‘‘Go on. No, 
I didn’t know.” 

““He was lying there for about ten minutes. The 
only person who saw him was the hotel boots. When 
I went down to have a look, the body had gone.” 

“Really? Now, this is getting even more interest- 
ing!’ exclaimed Root, sitting up straight. ‘‘I didn’t 
know that decomposition reduced one to dust so 

uickly !”’ 

“The body now lies on the wreck off the 
Point ‘i 

“I beg your pardon?” interposed the inspector, 
his eyes beginning to bulge—‘“‘I hope I’m not going 
to be disappointed in you.” 

“Tm telling you plain facts.” 

“Then I'll do my best to believe them. When 
was the body found? And why wasn’t it thought 
necessary to notify the police at the time ?”’ 

Leonard explained his reasons, wondering how 
the inspector would take his explanation. To his 
relief, the inspector took it well. 

‘“‘[’m not saying you were right,” he observed. 
‘“‘In fact, you weren’t. But, in your place, I might 
have acted the same way ‘" 

*“*T don’t know whether / should have acted the 
same way,” interposed Leonard, suddenly deciding 
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to introduce a personal note, “‘if I had realized the 
sort of man you were.” 

‘‘No compliments, please,” said Root; and then 
asked, inconsistently, ‘‘ Well, and what sort of a man 
do you realize I am?” 

“The sort of man whose instinct is to help, and 
not to hinder. There are both sorts, you know, in 
your business.” 

‘“‘Ah,” remarked the inspector, considering the 
diagnosis, and rubbing his nose. ‘Well, perhaps 
that’s not so bad.” Then he too adopted the 
personal note. ‘‘I want to get on, Mr Sefton’’—he 
glanced at his visitor’s card to corroborate the name 
—‘‘and you can’t get on in my profession unless 
you do help. Suppose you tell me your whole story ? 
Afterwards, I dare say [’ll tell you a bit of mine. 
Be as concise as you can, because it looks to me as 
if we’ve got some work to do. But don’t leave 
anything out. I want the whole lot.” 

While the inspector made copious notes, Leonard 
Sefton related the main incidents of the past twelve 
hours, and was not interrupted once. At the con- 
clusion of the narrative, Root studied the notes for 
nearly five minutes, weighing them up, considering 
their relative value, and striving to formulate some 
clear, coherent picture out of them. 

“‘Motive—that’s our trouble,” he burst out, all at 
once, “Get your motive, and details fall into place. 
But here we've got a pack of incidents, without any 
apparent reason for any of em. Too many incidents 
—enough for three or four cases. And they all end 
with the query, ‘Why?’” 
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_ “And the first query is,” answered Leonard, 
“why did Mr Fyne disappear ?”’ 

“Exactly. If we knew why, we might also know 
where. For no reason at all, he vanishes. Then 
we find a murdered man—assumed to be murdered, 
that is. Why? The body disappears. Why? It’s 
taken to the wreck. Why? There’s a queer man on 
board. Why? And Luigi’s behaviour—why ?” 

*‘And the cutting of the telephone wires,” added 
Leonard. 

“Yes, but there’s no ‘why’ about that,” inter- 
posed the inspector. “They wanted to delay the 
report to the police.” 

“Then we'll substitute a ‘who’ for the ‘why, 
suggested Leonard. ‘‘Who wanted to delay the 
report to the police?” 

The inspector’s reply was rather startling. 

‘**You did,” he said. 

Leonard smiled. 

“Yes, I know I did,” he admitted, ‘‘but you’re 
not suggesting I cut the telephone wires, are you?”’ 

“No, I’m not suggesting that you did, Mr Sefton,” 
replied the inspector, ‘‘for the simple reason that I 
know you did.”” While Leonard stared at him, he 
continued: “‘It’s a deep game, Mr Sefton, but I’m 
a bit deep myself—sometimes. Now suppose you 
tell me your story all over again—and the vea/ one 
this time?” 

Mr Root’s visitor began to grow angry. 

“‘T don’t understand what you’re talking about,” 
he began, but stopped as the inspector jumped to 
his feet. 
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*‘Don’t understand me?” he cried. ‘‘Oh, I ex- 
pect you understand me right enough—and you'll 
understand me better before you’re many minutes 
older! You’re mighty interested in this wreck, 
aren’t you? zd you know a good deal, don’t you? 
Well, for that matter, so do I know a good deal. 
You’ve been watched pretty closely, and there’s just 
one thing for you to do, and one thing only, and 
that’s to make a clean breast of it.” 

‘*A clean breast of what ?”’ 

‘Bah! I know it was you who killed that fellow 
on the beach this afternoon. Thaz’s the story I want 
from you, Mr Sefton.” 

There was a short silence. 

“I say,” said Leonard, quietly, “are you pulling 
my leg?” ; 

Abruptly, the inspector’s manner changed. 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder,” he grinned. ‘‘But it comes 
off sometimes. Now I’m really sure of you, we’ll 
get back to where we were. What about Mr Griddle 
for the man who cut those telephone wires ?”’ 

Leonard took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. 

“You must give me a few seconds to recover in,” 
he murmured. ‘“‘When you’ve been accused of a 
murder, it takes quite five.” 

“Well, they’ve gone while you’ve been talking 
about them,” said Root. ‘Griddle could have cut 
those wires if he’d been in a mood to.” 

‘“‘[’m inclined to think he did cut those wires,” 
agreed Leonard. 

“If he did, then he’s a wrong ’un,” went on the 
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inspector. “‘And the waiter we know is a wrong un. 
What’s their game? Is it one game—or two? If it’s 
one game, then something very big and very un- 
healthy is going on at the Mermaid Hotel. That 
Guy Haines, now—would Ze be in it?” 

“*It seems incredible!’ exclaimed Leonard. 

“*Believe me, nothing’s incredible,” responded the 
inspector, earnestly. ‘‘When it comes to crime, the 
man who seems the best may be the worst—and the 
man who is the best may have committed the murder. 
More than one good fellow has had to be hanged. 
That may not be the official view, but it’s my view.” 
He frowned heavily. “‘Haines may be a good chap. 
I like what little I’ve seen of him. But he tracked 
you and Truelove—Truelove? What about him ?— 
he tracked you and Truelove to the cave, and that 
don’t sound good to me. Do you know, Mr Sefton, 
there are a million conscientious, well-respected 
people just ripe for murder at this moment, given 
the circumstances. ‘They'll murder for their wives 
and their mothers or their husbands and their 
children. But they don’t know it. We know it, 
though. And perhaps young Haines is up to some 
fool trick of that sort ” He stopped suddenly, 
and stared into space. ‘“‘Hallo! ‘That’s an idea! 
There’s two people abroad to-night, aren’t there? 
Haines and that wild fellow from the wreck. Any 
chance, do you think, that they may have met?” 

‘You mean they may be working together ?”’ 

*‘¥ don’t mean anything. It’s just a suggestion.” 
He studied a finger-tip. ‘I’m just wondering 
whether anything would be likely to happen if they 
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did meet—and what.’”’ Suddenly he shot out. ‘‘ This 
wild fellow had a beard, you say?”’ 

“¢ Yes.”’ 

“‘What sort of a beard?” 

“*Oh, just an ordinary beard.” 

‘*'There’s no such thing as just an ordinary beard. 
Every beard’s different. Colour—shape—size. Was 
this one of those idiotic small things, or a really 
respectable beard ?”’ 

‘Quite a respectable beard,’ answered Leonard, 
smiling. ‘‘But not a large, bushy one. The whole 
appearance of the man was wild, but his beard gave 
one the sensation—yes—that it might have been 
quite trim once.” 

‘Did you get the sensation then, or have you just 
got it?” 

“I got it then, but I’ve only just realized that 
I got it.” 

“Well, that’s good enough. The subconscious 
mind is a store-house that we often draw upon later. 
Would your subconscious mind have stored up any- 
thing else, now? What was the colour of the beard ? 
Think! Think hard. Wasit + 

“Dark brown? Now why did I say that?” 

“For one of two reasons, and I’d give a lot to 
know which was the one! Either because it was dark 
brown or because I was thinking of dark brown.” 

“By Jove!’’ exclaimed Leonard. ‘‘Now you're 
beginning to interest me, Mr Root! Why were you 
thinking of dark brown ?”’ 

“Because I’ve been following an important clue, 
Mr Sefton,”’ replied the inspector, “‘and you have just 
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established the fact—it’s proved in a report handed 
to me here only half an hour ago—that a stranger 
was seen in earnest conversation with Mr Fyne only 
a few hours before his disappearance. The stranger 
was tall and lanky and had a dark brown beard. 
Now I don’t suppose you can recall, Mr Sefton, 
whether your man had a limp?” 

Leonard tried hard to hatch a limp out of his 
memory, but could not. 

“Sorry, he didn’t,” he said. ‘‘My subconscious 
store-house won’t run to a limp.” 

“Good,” grinned the inspector. ‘“‘That sub- 
conscious store-house of yours seems a pretty reliable 
one. My fellow didn’t have a limp, either.” 
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O you know, Mr Sefton, I believe we’re get- 

ting somewhere,” observed Inspector Root, 
after a thoughtful pause, during which the minds of 
both men were busy on new material. ‘“‘We can 
build a bit more into our picture. Half an hour ago 
I learned definitely that a stranger was talking 
earnestly with Mr Fyne.” 

““May I ask how you got that information?” 
interposed Leonard. 

‘“‘Certainly. This is a queer business, and I’ve had 
to move warily. I’ve felt like you about it—that one 
might ask too many questions up at the hotel. But 
I did get on the track of all the guests who /eft that 
hotel on the day Mr Fyne disappeared, hoping they 
might be able to tell me something. Well, one of 
"em has told me something. On his way to the 
station he passed Mr Fyne and this stranger in a 
little wood by the roadside. He says that Mr Fyne 
was looking very startled, and the stranger was 
talking excitedly.” 

‘“Well done,” said Leonard, approvingly. 

“TJ admit it wasn’t so bad,” replied the inspector. 
‘“‘But of what use would the information have been 
but for your own information, Mr Sefton? The 
two things fit like a glove. Not only have you 
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located my man—who might never have been 
located—but you’ve located him here! We can stop 
chasing shadows, and chase substance. It’s pretty 
obvious to me that this wild fellow of ours will know 
where Mr Fyne went to that night—and why—or 
that they went together, for the same reason. Now, 
if they went together, we’ve only got to lay our hands 
on Mr Fyne’s companion to reach the bottom of the 
whole Mermaid mystery.” 

““You think, then, that he will also be able to solve 
the mystery of the murdered man ?”’ 

“Don’t you?” 

Leonard shook his head doubtfully. 

“‘I may be wrong, inspector, but frankly I don’t. 
Again I’m only giving you an impression—as I did 
about the colour of the beard—but it’s a pretty 
strong impression. I think our wild man was quite as 
astonished to find the body on the boat as we were. 
And he was certainly more disturbed.” 

“*Confound it, that’s true,’ muttered Root. ‘‘’This 
is quite the queerest case I’ve ever been on. You 
can’t find a straight current anywhere. It’s all cross- 
Gurrents:) > 

“I believe Mr Griddle knows something about the 
wild man,” continued Leonard, “‘for he questioned 
me rather closely about him—only at that time I 
didn’t have my beard brainwave. And the Luigi 
business seems to be another cross-current 

‘Ah, I’ve got something to tell you about that,” 
interrupted the inspector. ‘‘ You know the bicycle 
that disappeared from the shed at the hotel ?’”’ 

SY eser 
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“Well, we’ve got it. Yes, I’m afraid Luigi will 
have a pretty serious reckoning one day. We 
mustn’t strike too soon, though, or we might lose 
the bagful.” 

‘Did the bicycle tell you anything ?”’ asked Leon- 
ard, curiously. 

‘Oh, quite a nice little amount! Luigi’s a bit of 
a fool. He dropped the bicycle into a pond, and Ill 
say that he was wise enough to find the deep end. 
But we've fished the bicycle out since.” 

‘““And found ?” 

‘“That neither of the brakes work, and both show 
symptoms of having been tampered with. There are 
also other marks on the frame which suggest fruitless 
attempts to weaken it by sawing. Nothing definite, 
you understand e 

‘“‘But enough to convince you that Luigi meant 
his predecessor Anderson to have an accident,” 
interposed Leonard, ‘‘so that he could step into his 
shoes P”’ 

“You've got it,” nodded Root. ‘“‘You’ve got it 
exactly. Luigi will be lucky if he escapes hanging. 
It’s possible he’s got more than one victim on his 
conscience too.” 

“If you mean the man who was lying at the foot 
of the gap, I don’t agree,” replied Leonard. “Luigi 
didn’t kill him. Nor, as I’ve said, do I think our 
wild man had anything to do with it. It was the 
seaman who. undertook that little business—the 
seaman whose coat lacks that little gold button I’ve 
shown you, and that bit of blue serge.” 

““God, what a maze!” exclaimed Root, and for a 
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moment he looked almost desperate. Then his teeth 
snapped together, and he added, grimly, ‘“‘And that 
seaman chap can’t be far off, either! Well, well, we 
must spread our net. I wish I had a few more men, 
though. [’ll have to get through and ask for further 
supplies.” 

“Tm one more, if you want me,” suggested 
Leonard. 

““Thanks—of course I want you,’ answered the 
other. “‘But it’ll be an all-night job, you know.” 

“Well, if it’s too soon to get up, it’s also too late to 
go to bed, so why worry?’’ smiled Leonard. ‘“‘I’m 
game, anyway. And Mr Truelove, I know, will do 
anything he can. At present he’s guarding the 
castle.” 

“Perhaps he’d better go on guarding the castle,” 
mused the inspector. “Well, use your own discre- 
tion. I think you’d better get back to the hotel now, 
anyway, and see that everything’s quiet there, and 
I'll send a man after you. Maybe I[’ll come along 
myself.” 

““Good,” nodded Leonard, rising. ‘‘What’s your 
plan?” 

‘A very simple and obvious one. I’ve got to get 
through to other stations at once, to warn them of 
the position. Then I'll spread my men around and 
search the district for our interesting friends. Since 
we're looking for four people—including Mr Fyne— 
we surely ought to have the luck to find one of ’em. 
And then, of course, there’s that wreck. Ill have 
to go out to that. I could use two score of men 
to-night if IE only had them.” 
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On the point of leaving, Leonard asked: 

‘Il suppose you haven’t a spare bicycle? It’s a 
long walk!” 

“Take mine,” answered the inspector, readily. 
“*Tt’s in the hall.” 

‘“‘But won’t you need it?”’ 

‘**No. One of my pals runs the bicycle shop next 
door, and I have a key and permission to use it. 
Also, the State has provided me with a car. And 
now you’d better hurry, sir, or you’ll find some one 
at the hotel before you.” 

A minute later Leonard was on his way back to 
Craverley Point. Matters were moving faster than 
he had anticipated, and his mind was full of con- 
ectures. He wondered whether any, or all, of the 
four people for whom a search was about to be or- 
ganized would be found before morning, and what 
explanations they would offer—if, he thought some- 
what morbidly, they were in a condition to offer 
explanations. The picture was still vague, as were 
the lanes he cycled through, but light was filtering 
toward it from strange sources. 

Half a mile from the hotel, as the church clock 
struck four, a shape grew out of the blackness ahead 
of him and entered the arena of his lamp’s light. 
He pulled up sharply, and jumped off his machine 
with an exclamation. 

““Miss Fyne!”’ he cried. ‘‘What’s happened ?” 

“I’m disobeying orders,” she replied, and there 
was relief in her tone. “‘I couldn’t sleep.” 

*“Yes, but why are you out here?” he asked. 

“Why are you ?’’ she parried. 
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“I’ve been to the police station.” 

“You didn’t tell me.”’ There was a hint of re- 
proach in her voice. 

“That was only because I didn’t want you to 
worry more than was necessary,” he answered, 
quickly. ‘‘I wanted you to go straight to bed and 
to forget that things were happening for a few 
hours.” 

“‘T guessed that was the reason, Mr Sefton, when 
I saw you slipping out of the hotel.” 

“You saw me?’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Well, that’s 
humiliating! I thought I slipped out so quietly!” 

“You did.” | 

“Then all I can say, Miss Fyne, is that you must 
have been watching for me to go! Were you?” 
She nodded. ‘‘Why?”’ 

“I’m anxious for you—naturally,” she responded, 
after a little hesitation. ‘‘You’re taking such risks.” 

“Nonsense! A walk to a police station isn’t a big 
risk.” 

“Tt is on a night like this.” 

“Then it’s just as big a risk to come chasing 
people who are walking to police stations,’’ he said, 


reprovingly. 
She smiled while she admitted his point. 
“Perhaps,” she returned, “But I’ve only come 


just a little of the way. Mr Sefton, now that you’ve 
notified the police, I don’t want you to go on taking 


risks for me, please.” : 
‘I can’t stop now.” He shook his head. “I’m 


in the middle of things, and have got to see them 


through.” 
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“Please,” she repeated. “If anything should 
happen to you—I’d feel so wretchedly responsible.” 

‘‘Nothing’s going to happen to me. And, any- 
way, there’d be no need for you to feel responsible at 
all. ‘This was bound to occur.” 

‘Bound to occur? I don’t understand.” She 
frowned. ‘Are you a fatalist ?”’ 

‘“What I meant was,” he explained, “‘you are not 
the only reason why I am doing all this.” 

The frown grew, and took on a new quality. 

“‘T see,” she said. 

“You don’t see,” he retorted. ‘‘Because if the 
other reason did not exist—well, I should be doing it 
just the same. Which is another way of saying, Miss 
Fyne, that you are my first thought in this affair, 
but there’d be another motive to drive me on even if 
you weren’t.” 

“<Tt’s nice of you to put it like that,” she answered, 
now frowning no more. ‘“‘ Will you be nicer still and 
tell me what that other motive is? You’ve hinted at 
it before, you know. Was it the other motive,” she 
added, suddenly, “‘that brought you here?” 

He nodded. 

“So you see, Miss Fyne, you’ve no need to harp on 
your personal responsibility in the matter. You've not 
brought these shadows into my life. On the con- 
trary, you’ve brought +) 

He stopped abruptly, and they spoke no more until 
they reached the entrance to the hotel. Possibly they 
thought a good deal, however. Possibly also they 
might have given some expression to their thoughts 
before entering the grounds had not a new matter 
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abruptly claimed attention. A figure stirred on the 
other side of the hedge. 

The figure was moving stealthily, and they drew 
quickly aside as it approached the gate that led to 
the lane. The gate softly opened, and the figure 
emerged, peering hard at the ground as it did so. 
Its scrutiny was assisted by a small spot-light. 

“Jim!” exclaimed Leonard, as he recognized the 
figure by its attitude and diminutive size. 

“Oi!” yelped Jim, jumping. 

“What are you doing ?”’ 

Jim gulped, and regained his composure. 

*“Trackin’ ’im,”’ said Jim. 

“Him? Whoe” 

““Loogy. ’E’s gorn. But I’m trackin’ ’im.” 

And, as though fearing that his laudable inten- 
tions might be thwarted if he stayed, he suddenly 
darted away and was swallowed up by the darkness. 

“Well, let him go,” muttered Leonard. ‘‘The 
hares are becoming so numerous, we want all the 
hounds we can muster !”’ 

They crossed the lawn, and another figure emerged 
from the shadows. 

‘““Who’s that ?”’ called Leonard, sharply. 

“Friend,” came the reply. ‘“‘Night-watchman.” 

Leonard wiped his brow. 

“Why aren’t you inside, Truelove ?’’ he asked. 

“Cos I’m outside,” returned Napoleon. ‘I’m 
lookin’ for a slippery old man called Griddle.” 
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THE WRECK YIELDS ANOTHER SECRET 


O you really mean to tell me,”’ said Detective- 

Inspector Root, when his car had pulled up at 
the Mermaid Hotel some ten minutes later, “‘that 
we’ve now got to search for six people ?”’ 

‘“Yes, the score has mounted to six,’’ answered 
Leonard. ‘‘Mr Fyne, a wild man, a seaman, Guy 
Haines, Luigi, and Mr Griddle.” 

“Then we'll need all the additional help I’ve 
*phoned for,” observed the inspector, grimly, “‘but 
meanwhile we can’t wait, and we’ll have to carry on 
with what we’ve got. Have you any theories as to 
where the two new runaways have gone to?”’ 

““Yes—but only theories,” replied Leonard. 
“‘ Assuming they’ve not gone off together—and that’s 
always possible—Luigi may have taken fright and 
fled, and Mr Griddle may have gone back to the 
wreck.” 

“What makes you think that ?’? demanded Root. 

“*T believe he’s interested in the wreck.” 

“We all are. But isn’t he just as interested in our 
wild man, as you call him?” 

“It’s possible the wild man may have gone back 
to the wreck too—or, at any rate, that Griddle may 
have assumed it.’ 

“But what possible object could they, or anyone 
else, have in visiting a wreck?” burst out the in- 
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spector. ‘“‘That’s what beats me. However, I’Il 
soon be there myself, and then I[’ll know if your 
theories are right or not, Mr Sefton. I’ve got some 
men at Craydon at this moment, arranging about the 
boat, but I thought I’d call and see you first to find 
out whether you’d any news—and I’m glad I did.” 

*““1 wonder if you'll find our boat, the Daisy, still 
on the beach,” said Leonard. “If she’s not there, 
you'll be pretty certain to find some one on the wreck 
ahead of you.” 

“Tl note that. Has anyone here seen a boat 
returning to the wreck?” 

He glanced round the small company inquiringly. 

“‘I haven’t seen anything,” said Jessica. ‘‘But 
then it didn’t occur to me to look.” 

“*Same here,”’ added Napoleon. ‘“‘Don’t think 
we'd have seen much anyway, though, because the 
moon’s been clouded over.” 

““Where’s Morley?” asked Leonard. 

*‘Good Lord!” exclaimed Napoleon, and flew 
away. A few moments later he returned, to announce 
beamingly that Morley had zot disappeared. 

“‘T didn’t think he had,” retorted Leonard. ‘‘ You 
went off too quickly. What I meant was that, if we 
wake Morley, he can stay here on guard, and you can 
be released for more active service.” 

‘‘Ah,” murmured Napoleon. 

The inspector asked whether Morley were to be 
trusted, and Leonard replied that he would vouch for 
him. Morley was the one person of whose ante- 
cedents he was aware. 

“He hasn’t enough imagination to indulge in 
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crime,” said Leonard, ‘‘even if he wanted to. And 
he’s not the kind of chap who’d want to.” 

“Then go and wake Mr Morley,” replied the 
inspector. ‘‘And then you two will both be free to 
join me on the beach for our trip to the wreck, or else 
to assist my men in searching the district.” 

‘‘1’m for the wreck,’’ answered Leonard. 

“‘T hate to part with you, Sefton,” responded Napo- 
leon, ‘‘but I think J’ll search the district if you don’t 
mind. I’ve really had about as much sea as I can 
stand for one night.” 

‘*Well, let’s be moving,” said Root, briskly. “‘Mr 
Truelove can wake Mr Morley and join my men out- 
side, and you'll come down to the beach with me, Mr 
Sefton. Good night, Miss Fyne. I hope we’ll have 
some news for you presently.” 

“Good night,” she replied, and looked toward 
Leonard. ‘‘Good night, Mr Sefton.” 

He turned to her, suddenly worried. 

““T suppose it’s useless for me to urge you to get 
some sleep ?’’ he asked. 

‘Quite impossible,” she returned, as the inspector 
left the room and Napoleon also slipped away to earn 
Valentine Morley’s curses. ‘‘But I shall go to my 
room.” 

“To watch at the window ?”’ 

““Wouldn’t you, in my place?” 

““T expect I would. But don’t sympathize with me 
while you watch. You've got the most nerve-racking 
job, you know. Watching is always the hardest 
part.” . 

He was about to follow the inspector when she 
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suddenly caught his sleeve. Immediately afterward, 
however, she withdrew her hand, as though ashamed 
of her action. 

“You want to say something,” he said, gently. 
“What is it?”’ 

“*[—I don’t think I know,” she answered, flushing 
slightly. “‘I think I wanted to tell you to take care of 
yourself, It would be very terrible if anything hap- 
pened to you.” 

“‘T mean to take care of myself, Miss Fyne,” he 
responded. “I’ve rather a good reason.” 

Then he hurried from the room, while she looked 
after him. 

He found the inspector outside, starting his engine. 
The car with which the State had provided the in- 
spector was a four-seater, but on this occasion it 
carried seven, and despite its heavy load it made short 
work of the lanes between the hotel and the fisher- 
men’s beach at Craydon. ‘The inspector’s advance 
guard had already done brisk work, and a substantial 
boat, manned by two substantial fishermen, was wait- 
ing for them. Root nodded his approval of the 
arrangement. 

““There’s seven of us,” he said to the fishermen. 
**Will your boat hold nine ?”’ 

“‘Ay, sir,” came the response. 

“‘Good. Then nine’s the number—and I hope it’ll 
prove alucky one. Probably.we won’t need so many, 
but I’m not leaving anything to chance.”’ He turned 
toward Leonard with a smile, but Leonard was 
hurrying along the sands. ‘‘Hey! Where are you 
going ?’’ called Root. 
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‘Back in a minute,’ answered Leonard; and was 
back in half. 

““Well?”’ queried the inspector. 

“I’m not sure that it is well,” replied Leonard, 
gravely. ‘‘The Daisy’s gone again.” 

Detective-Inspector Root whistled softly. 

‘“‘Gone, eh?’’ he muttered. ‘‘Then it’s time we 
were gone too! By the way, the Daisy doesn’t hold 
nine, does it, Mr Sefton?” 

“‘T can vouch that six is a tight squeeze,”’ answered 
Leonard, reminiscently. 

‘“Then we shall be last, but not least,’ observed 
Root, grimly, and turned to the fishermen. ‘‘Now, 
my lads, show us all you know.” 

The boat slipped into the water. Heavy clouds still 
obscured the moon, and although the night was now 
nearing its end, the first hint of grey would not 
lighten the eastern horizon for another hour. Thus 
the wreck could barely be seen as they made their 
way toward it over the undulating sheet of black- 
ness. 

This second journey to the ship was almost 
stranger to Leonard Sefton than the first had been. 
Then he and Napoleon had made the journey alone, 
and had not by their presence decreased the eeriness 
of the occasion; but now this boatful of deliberate, 
organized folk appeared to be invading the dark 
forces of the night esthetically as well as actually. 
The very assurance and regularity of the strokes— 
so different from Napoleon’s spasmodic efforts— 
were an insult to the picture. Were the dark forces 
waiting ironically to avenge the insult ? 
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““You want to be careful here,”’ said the inspector, 
as they reached the rocky region. 

The fishermen smiled. ‘They knew the rocks, and 
though they ordinarily avoided them they were not to 
be caught napping when business took them into 
their locality. 

““We know the way through, sir,’ 
of the men. 

““Yes, of course, you do,” nodded the inspector. 
“I expect you frequently come here, eh?” 

The fishermen exchanged glances. 

*“Not more than we have to, sir,’’ said the older 
man. 

‘What's that mean, exactly ?”’ 

“Well, sir The speaker paused. ‘Wrecks 
ain’t the pleasantest company.” 

“‘And this wreck pertickler,” murmured the other 
rower. 

Root looked at the fishermen with interest. ‘“‘A 
wreck can’t harm you, can it?’’ he queried. 

““Wouldn’t like to say, sir,”” answered the elder 
fisherman. ‘‘ Any’ow, we keeps away since Fred Last 
’eard the dead folks ’owlin’.” 

“*’Twas the wind,” interposed the younger man, 
nervously. ‘‘Fred’s a wreck ’isself since the war.” 

“‘And there weren’t any dead folk,” the inspector 
pointed out. 

““There was one poor man missin’,” returned the 
superstitious fisherman, and several members of the 
party recalled his remark afterward. ‘Twas what 
Fred said, any’ow. Mebbe there was somethin’ in 
a" 


answered one 


? 
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The final stage of the journey was covered, and 
the scarred side of the wreck reared up above them. 
Fastened to the chain, and rocking gently, was the 
Daisy. 

But if they imagined that they would surprise the 
Daisy’s late occupant, they were wrong, for the 
Daisy’s late occupant surprised them. A voice sud- 
denly hailed them from above, and a head popped 
over a battered rail. 

‘“‘Hallo!’’ cried the voice. ‘“‘And about time 
too!” | 

Leonard found himself looking up into the eyes 
of Mr Griddle. Resentment seized him, partly 
on account of the old man’s attitude and partly on 
account of the unexpectedness of the situation. Mr 
Griddle should have been flustered. He was, on the 
contrary, perfectly cool. 

‘“‘I thought you were fast asleep,”’ smiled the old 
man. 

‘““And I thought you were,” retorted Leonard. 
“You didn’t tell me you were going to pay the wreck 
another visit.” 

‘“‘And you didn’t tell me you were going to the 
police station,” answered Mr Griddle. ‘“‘But I 
expect both our consciences got busy as we lay in 
bed. I simply had to come here again and see 
whether there was anything we’d overlooked—just 
as I expect you simply had to take that three-mile 
walk to the police station. Come along on board.” 

Detective-Inspector Root cut in: 

““Thank you, sir, but we don’t need invitations,” 
he said, curtly. ‘Williams, you stay and mind the 
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boat while the rest of us are having a look round. 
Are you alone up there?” he called to Mr 
Griddle. 

“‘All alone,” responded the old man, genially, 
‘and just in the mood for company.” 

Root did not continue the conversation until his 
party had climbed on board. Then he took a very 
useful-looking revolver from his pocket, examined it 
deliberately, and said: 

“Well, Mr Griddle. And did you find anything 
you’d overlooked ?”’ 

For just an instant Mr Griddle hesitated. Toa 
trained observer, however, the instant was long 
enough, and Mr Griddle himself knew that it was 
long enough. So he made no attempt to conceal 
the fact that he had found something that had been 
overlooked. 

‘*T rather hoped,” he said, ‘‘to have the pleasure of 

seeing you make the discovery for yourself—in the 
true, professional manner, you know—but your cross- 
examining methods beat me, Inspector. Come this 
way.” 
He led them along the deck and down the steps to 
the portion of the ship where the dead man lay. As 
they entered the silent chamber the inspector glanced 
rapidly at the prone figure, but it was not at the 
prone figure that their guide was looking. Beside 
the figure a couple of boards had been raised, and 
beneath the boards .. . 

‘‘Know what that is?’’ inquired Mr Griddle. 

‘Of course,” answered Detective-Inspector Root. 
“Dynamite.” 


‘ 
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There was a silence. Suddenly Leonard turned to 
Mr Griddle and said, quietly: 

““I suppose you were as surprised as we are, Mr 
Griddle, when you found that dynamite ?”’ 

‘Well, naturally !’’ exclaimed the old man. 

“Then would you tell us, please, what you did 
expect to find when you pulled up those boards?” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE INCENTIVE OF NAPOLEON TRUELOVE 
R VALENTINE MORLEY was not in the 


least happy when, in obedience to an ungentle 
shaking, he suddenly opened his eyes and discovered 
Napoleon Truelove staring at him. 

“Heavens above!” he grunted. ‘‘Isn’t one even 
permitted half a night’s sleep?” 

““Not ona night like this,” replied Napoleon, sadly. 
*“You’re wanted, old chap.” 

‘Who wants me?” 

“The Cause of Right.” 

“‘Oh, don’t be an ass,” growled Morley. ‘‘There’s 
no Cause of Right that interferes with a man’s just 
sleep. Stop being cryptic, and let’s hear what 
you've got to say. If you imagine I’ve engaged 
myself to go chasing about in my pyjamas 

“We don’t want you in your pyjamas particularly,” 
interposed Napoleon. ‘‘You can put on evening 
clothes, if you like. But /’m going out again into 
the dark, dark night, so I don’t see that you’ve any 
cause to complain. P’r’aps you’d like to change 
jobs with me?” 

*“No, thanks.” 

‘“‘All right then. Be thankful for small mercies. 
Get yourself respectable, and then shift down to the 
lounge-hall and keep your eyes open for horrible 
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sights and your ears peeled for terrible shrieks. 
The horrible sight will probably be yours truly 
brought in on a stretcher, and I imagine I shall also 
be responsible for the terrible shrieks.” 

“‘T say, what és all this about ?’? demanded Morley, 
sitting up. 

“My dear chap, it’s no good asking me,”’ replied 
Napoleon. ‘‘Ours not to reason why! But if you 
really want to know what the particular trouble is at 
the moment, six people have got loose, in varying 
stages of lunacy, and | am about to join in the happy 
little search party. As far as I can make out, there’s 
about half a hound to every three hares, so what the 
hares are running away for rather beats me. How- 
ever, off I’m going, in charge of a nice stout 
bobby——”’ 

““What! Are the police here?’ cried Morley, 
jumping up. 

“They are. So, all things considered, you can 
count yourself lucky, old chap. All you’ve got to do 
is to keep awake and guard the ladies, and every 
now and then we'll pop back and tell you how many 
of us there are lft. Isn’t life too perfectly lovely for 
anything ?” 

Leaving Valentine Morley to dress, or to don such 
raiment as he considered necessary, Napoleon walked 
toward the stairs and there received a pleasant little 
shock—the only pleasant one he could recall that 
night. Beryl Haines, adorable in a pale blue wrapper 
(as he wrote in his diary next day), stood at the head 
of the staircase, watching him. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Whyaren’t youin bed ?” 
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“Sleep seems to be quite out of the question,” 
replied Beryl. “‘A bit too worrying, all this. So 
Miss Fyne’s making some tea, and I’m going to her 
room to drink to the dawn.” 

“Good idea,” nodded Napoleon. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
mind joining you.” 

“Would it be proper ?”’ 

“Wouldn’t it? So it wouldn’t,” grinned Napo- 
leon. ‘‘But strict etiquette gets a bit mixed up when 
you’re chasin’ murderers. Well, look after yourself, 
Beryl. And good night, for the twenty-seventh 
time.” 

““Nappy!”’ she exclaimed, laying her hand sud- 
denly on his sleeve. 

“What ?”’ he blinked, pretending hard that he was 
quite unconscious of the fact that her hand was on 
his sleeve. 

“‘{—I think you’re rather a sport, Nappy,” said 
- Beryl. 

**What rot,’”’ he answered, beaming. ‘‘ What else 
could a feller do?” 

“It isn’t rot,” she responded. ‘‘What’s Mr 
Morley doing?” 

““Gettin’ up at this moment to guard the fort,” 
Napoleon informed her. ‘‘He turned green with 
envy when I told him what I’d been picked for, and 
begged on bended knee to swap bi 

“Oh, Nappy!”’ smiled Beryl. ‘‘You can’t fool 
me! Mr Morley’s quite satisfied to stay behind, 
and I know perfectly well that you’d rather stay here 
and drink tea with us than go out and chase horrible 
people. But you’re going, just the same, and 
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you must let me think it decent of you, if I want 
to.” 

Napoleon grew thoughtful. 

“‘T say, Beryl,” he said, suddenly. ‘‘D’you mean 
all that? Or is it just to—to sort of cheer a feller 
up, don’t you know ?”’ 

‘“‘T mean it, Nappy.” 

‘‘Well, of course,” he replied, “‘it’s all a lot of 
frightful bosh, but I’m most frightfully grateful, and 
all that. And—and if I can do anything to help 
find your brother, and all that, and so on—well, [’ll 
be dashed glad.” 

“P’r’aps [ll try and make you dashed gladder, 
Nappy,” she smiled, and abruptly darted away. 

Napoleon looked after her, and then descended 
the stairs slowly. It occurred to him that if he 
hurried, he might pitch to the bottom. This would 
have been unfortunate both for him and for the 
policeman waiting, with passive resignation, at the 
foot of that staircase. 

“Ready, sir?’’ asked the policeman. 

“Rather,” answered Napoleon. ‘‘Can’t you see 
me straining at the leash ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir ?”’ 

““Never mind—that was poetry,” murmured 
Napoleon. ‘‘ What are we going to do?” 

“We're going to make toward Reedington, sir.” 

‘““Reedington? Where’s that?” 

“To the north, round the bay. It lies on the 
other side of the river, but there’s a tidy bit of wood 
to go through first, and we may strike something 
there.” 
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“T see. How jolly. And—er—what do we do 
if we strike something ?”’ 

“IT beg your pardon, sir ?’’ 

“What I mean,” explained Napoleon, as they left 
the hotel and scrunched across the gravel, ‘‘is this. 
If we meet one of ’em, do we clutch ’em and cry, 
‘Got you’ ?” 

The constable smiled. People would have their 
little joke. 

““No—we’ll question them, sir,” he said. ‘Or 
p’r’aps you won’t mind leaving the questioning to 
me 

‘“‘Mind? Goodness, no! It'll be a pleasure.” 

“‘And after they’ve answered the questions, we’ll 
know how to act.” 

““Righto, constable. When you want me to hit 
anyone just give the glad word.” 

“If you won’t mind my mentioning it, sir,” said 
the constable, dropping his voice, “I think we’re 
having rather too many glad words as it is. We 
want to go quiet at this business.” 

‘“‘Righto again, constable,” answered Napoleon. 
‘Let us emulate the mouse!” 

They walked along in silence. Napoleon tried to 
visualize what lay before them, but happily failed. 
They were bearing north-west, and he looked 
toward the right, hoping to see some gleam of light 
on the horizon. But there was no gleam yet, no 
point of diminishing darkness to mark the east. 

Soon they reached a spot where the ridge they 
were traversing turned north, following the con- 
tour of the coast. On one side the sea lay heavily, 
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unilluminated by the moon, which seemed imprisoned 
in great banks of cloud. The wreck was just visible, 
but they could not detect any small boat making for 
it. Asa matter of fact, the inspector’s party had not 
yet started from the beach. On the other side 
trees rose thickly, forming a silent black mass which, 
when one gazed into it, appeared to be full of little 
movements. ‘Therefore one preferred not to gaze 
into it. 

But our eyes are continually doing what we do not 
want them to do, and these silent trees fascinated 
Napoleon. He peered at them with morbid curiosity, 
till they seemed to take life and to walk along with 
them. He turned his head away resolutely; but the 
head swung back again. 

““Constable!”’ he exclaimed, suddenly. 

““Yes, sir,” answered the constable. 

“‘T saw something moving in there!” 

*‘Are you sure, sir?” 

“Yes, quite. Look—there it is again! Now it’s 
gone.” 

“I can’t see anything, sir,” said the constable, and 
paused. 

They stared into the blackness. All was silent 
around them. Nothing stirred, and the trees seemed 
to have stopped walking. 

““Might have been your imagination,” suggested 
the constable, shaking his head. ’ 

““Of course, it might,’”’ agreed Napoleon. ‘But 
then, on the other hand, constable, it might not. Is 
it not our bounden duty to investigate ?”’ 

“Well, we might have a look,” agreed the con- 
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stable. ‘‘ Although, between you and me, sir, I don’t 
think we’re likely to strike anything this side of the 
river. However. i 

He stopped abruptly. A cry rose from the woods. 
Napoleon grinned frozenly. 

“Now we’re for it!’’ he muttered, and, adopting 
the principle that the best thing to do in an emergency 
was the thing you liked least, he ran toward the 
woods as fast as he could. 

The constable panted after him, a bad second. 
As they reached the fringe of trees, the cry rose again 
from the sombre interior—a howl of one in fear— 
and there came a frantic, scuffing sound. 

“‘Hey!”’ shouted a voice. ‘‘Whoa! Stop!” 

The next moment a flying form shot into 
Napoleon and sent him flat. He had a vague vision 
of swinging arms and legs, at which he clutched 
unsuccessfully. Then the form that had swooped 
upon him swooped off again, and crashed through the 
trees. After it crashed the constable. 

Napoleon sat up. He was now alone with his 
feelings and his thoughts, and neither were pleasant 
company. Momentarily winded, he was incapable 
of joining in the chase, and by the time he had 
regained his breath and discovered that no bones 
were broken the woods had grown silent once more 
and a great black door appeared to have shut him 
out from the rest of the world. 

‘‘Now what ?’”’ he thought. 

He might rise and flounder in the track of the 
chase, but he had no notion of the direction to 
pursue, and his brain was still a little muddy. He 
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thought he must have banged his head against a 
tree-stump or something when he fell. Yes . 
there was the stump. He felt it with his hand. 

‘““Why the deuce did you choose to grow in this 
particular spot, tree-stump?’’ he grumbled. ‘“‘Did 
you know I was coming?” 

He got to his knees, and then to his feet. A 
longing for home assailed him. Home! Where 
was that? Wasn’t it an hotel, and a eup of tea, and 
some one frightfully jolly handing the cup to him 
and telling he was a frightful sport? That vision 
steadied him, and all at once he laughed. 

‘Your head ain’t so bad, Nappy,” he told himself. 
“Just close your eyes a minute, and then open them 
again—and then go on and find Guy.” 

He closed his eyes, and opened them. And when 
he opened them he found Guy looking at him. 
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GUY'S STORY 


XCUSE me, but is your name Guy Haines ?”’ 
asked Napoleon, politely. 

“Well, P’ll be blowed!”’ replied that individual. 
*“What—how on earth did you get here?” 

““ The amazement is mutual,” murmured Napoleon. 
‘*How on earth did you get here?” 

‘““That’s a bit of a story,” muttered Guy, glancing 
uneasily toward the forest. ‘‘I don’t know if there’s 
time to tellit. I suppose you know who it was barged 
into you like that?” 

**T haven’t an idea,’ answered Napoleon, *‘except- 
ing that it was some one with a very pointed head. 
But did you see that little episode, Guy? If so, why 
didn’t you stop him ?”’ 

“I was ¢rying to stop him, dolt,” retorted Guy. 
“I was chasing him when you and that bobby came 
lumbering along. It was Luigi.” 

‘‘What, that miserable little Italian ?’’ exclaimed 
Napoleon. | 

“Yes, that miserable little Italian,” nodded Guy. 
““Look here, Nappy “ 

‘‘Napoleon, please. ‘Nappy’ is strictly reserved.” 

‘Oh, shut up! This isn’t the time for assing 
about! Look here, Napoleon Bonaparte, what the 
dickens is happening? Why is Luigi haunting this 
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forest, and why is a policeman chasing him? And 
why are you here 

“And, once more, why are you?” interposed 
Napoleon. ‘‘After we all came back from the boat, 
we found you still missing = 

“‘What? Have you really been to the boat 
then ?”’ 

“Oh, Lord! Guy, don’t you know anything?” 
groaned Napoleon. ‘‘Yes, we went to the boat, and 
a whole heap of things happened—dead men and 
lunatics and telephone wires cut and goodness knows 
what else besides—and when we counted up six 
absentees, we thought it time to do a little hunting. 
So Sefton fetched the police, and a-hunting we did 
go. You and Luigi were two of the six, so now 
there are only four left. I think I ’ve done my whack. 
Did you leave the hotel to chase Luigi?” 

*““No, I didn’t,” answered Guy, again glancing 
toward the forest, and then turning and staring 
toward the north. ‘“‘I left the hotel to chase 
you > 

«ec Me ere . 

“Yes. You're not a bad fellow, Napoleon, but 
you’re a prize ass, and no mistake. I never meant 
you to take that silly bet seriously, and you’ve given 
me a proper scare.” 

““Glad to hear it,” responded Napoleon. ‘‘J’ve 
had some proper scares too. I say, I think I'll sit 
down again for a jiffy. You know, I banged my 
head a bit.” 

Guy looked at him anxiously. 

“T say, old chap, are you bad?” he asked. 
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“No. But a couple of minutes will just set me 
on my feet again.” 3 

“Then I’m jolly glad I turned back and let the 
bobby finish the chase,” said Guy, helping his com- 

anion down to a grassy mound. ‘‘That better? 
Good. Yes, I saw you go down, though I didn’t 
know who you were in the excitement, and it 
suddenly occurred to me that I’d better come back 
and have a look. Good thing I didjeh? I—lI wish 
you felt better, though. I—fact is—I want some 
help.” 

ee once more his eyes roved northward. 

“Then I’m your man,” answered Napoleon, ‘‘as 
soon as my head stops buzzing, and it’s buzzing less 
and less every moment. What about telling your 
story while the buzz dwindles? You say you left 
the hotel to find me, eh? Whatever made you do 
that ?”’ 

‘A vision of your dead body floating in on the 
tide,” responded Guy. “And of myself going 
through the rest of my life feeling like an unhung 
murderer. I went to your room to tell you not to be 
a blithering ass about that bet, and I found you’d 
gone. So I went after you, and a beastly time I had 
of it—though it’s just as well I did go, as you'll 
see in a minute. I searched all over the place, and 
went down to the beach, and even poked about in 
caves me 

‘*You surprise me,” murmured Napoleon. 

‘But it was no go. Nothing doing. So at last I 
returned to the hotel, thinking that you’d probably 
thought better of it and returnes too. But your 
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room was sti] empty, and I then got the wind 
up properly.” 

‘Jolly nice of you,” said Napoleon. “Go on. 
What did you do next? Ring the fire alarm?” 

‘‘No—I went to Sefton’s room. He was out too. 
Really, I thought everybody was going loony! 
Anyway, I couldn’t get you off my mind, so out 
I went again and searched another part of the 
beach, and I was just about to return and give,the 
whole thing up when—when an extraordinary thing 
happened. I say,” he broke off, anxiously, “how 
are you feeling? If you think you could move, I 
could tell you the rest while we’re walking.” 

Napoleon tapped his head. 

““The bee seems to be going,”’ he reported. “‘In 
fact, I think it’s gone. But where do you want us 
_ to walk to?” 

Guy pointed northward, toward the path along 
which Napoleon and the constable had been travelling 
when the cry had drawn them to the wood. 

““Over in that direction,” said Guy. ‘“‘And the 
quicker we start the better. You know, I’m not 
much good at this game. . . . Shall I help youup?”’ 

““Not necessary,” answered Napoleon. ‘‘ Observe, 
Iam up. Lead the way, old chap, and jaw as we go. 
What was this extraordinary thing that happened ?”’ 

“Why, this,” replied Guy, as they began their 
journey. “‘Jolly dark, isn’t it? I wonder when it 
will start getting light? I’ve had enough night to 
last mea lifetime. What doyouthink? As I stood 
on the beach I saw a black thing come towards me 
across the water, and it was a boat. ‘Hallo, there’s 
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old Napoleon!’ I thought, and felt jolly pleased. 
But then I saw that only one person was in the boat, 
and that puzzled me. You see, I knew that Sefton 
was out too, and thought you’d taken him along 
with you.” 

‘““That’s right—I did,” nodded Napoleon. ‘“‘I 
think I can guess who was in that boat!”’ 

“You can? Well, I’m guessing he’s a lunatic! 
He was rowing as fast as he could, as though his life 
depended upon it, and when I found out it wasn’t 
you I thought I wouldn’t show myself till I did know 
who it was. SoI kept out of the way, in the shadows, 
and watched him beach his boat. Out he jumped, 
a tall fellow. “ 

“With a beard?” 

“Yes, with a beard. But do you mean to say 
you’ve met him?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say we’ve been introduced, 
exactly,” replied Napoleon, “‘but we have sort of 
bumped into each other. That boat he beached was 
our boat, Guy—that is, the boat Sefton and I rowed 
out to the wreck in. We found him on the wreck, 
and he stole our boat behind our back, leaving us 
there with a dead man for company.” 

““My hat!’’ murmured Guy, pausing. ‘“‘Do you 
mean that? I thought you were rotting just now 
when you spoke about dead men and lunatics.” 

a weend mean it,” 

*‘ And—is the dead chap on board now?” 

6¢ ies.” 

““‘Whew! But, look here, how did you get off?” 

‘““We were rescued by a party from the hotel, 
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including your sister, by the way, who’s been worry- 
ing herself stiff about you. Why didn’t you leave a 
note or something! Some people don’t deserve to 
have sisters, and that’s a fact.” 

“P’r’aps you'd like her ?”’ 

“T jolly well would—though not precisely as a 
sister. However, this isn’t business. What did 
that lunatic do when he beached the boat ?”’ 

“Yes, he’s a lunatic, all right,” nodded Guy, pro- 
ceeding with his story. ‘‘He was muttering to 
himself, though I couldn’t hear what he was mutter- 
ing. Then he began creeping about the beach as 
though he was scared of something. He didn’t 
seem to have any plan of action—was something like 
a ship that had lost its rudder, if you know what I 
mean. At last he dived towards the road, and I 
thought I’d seen the last of him, and I was even 
thinking of going off in that boat, Napoleon, to try 
and find you.” 

““Why didn’t you, darling?” inquired Napoleon. 
““It’s lovely on the water.” 

““Shut up! Because that ass came bounding back 
again, and then started bounding along the beach. 
Something had frightened him.” 

“I wonder whether that was the hotel rescue 
party?’’ mused Napoleon. ‘‘They’d have got to 
the beach at about that time, and they used the same 
boat. Dear old Daisy! She must have got giddy, 
goin’ backward and forward.” 

“Who's Daisy?” 

“The boat. Well, proceed. What did you do 
then?” 
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“I followed the lunatic.” 

ce Why ? >? 

“*Can’t say, old chap. He was acting so queerly, 
I thought it might be as well.” 

“It might also have been as well to have found 
out what had frightened him,” suggested Napoleon. 
“Then you’d have bumped into your sister and co.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t, anyhow,” retorted Guy, ‘‘and in 
cases like this you don’t always do the right thing. 
I tell you, my mind was all tied up in knots, with all 
this business. It was getting on my nerves. And 
then there was another vague idea I had. This 
chap had come from the wreck, hadn’t he? At least, 
I concluded he had, and now you tell me I was right. 
I thought that if I caught him up I might get some 
news of you. He’d know if you were there, any- 
way: 2? 

““Oh, yes! He knew!” 

‘“‘There youare! And you're telling me I oughtn’t 
to have followed him! Or, again, he might have had 
a bust-up with you. It was just a toss-up, and I 
chose to follow him—and if I’d chosen two seconds 
later I’d have missed him, for he was off like a 
flash.” 

“Which way did he go?” asked Napoleon. 

“This way,” replied Guy. ‘‘The way we’re going 
now. He kept to the beach for a bit, then swerved 
up through some sort of cliff path, and then ran 
along the cliff. And then all at once he tripped 
and fell.” 

*“‘Did you catch him then?” , 

*“‘T reached him. He’d onl up like a pricked 
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gas balloon, and honestly I thought the fellow was 
dead for a few moments, and got an awful scare. 
I don’t mind admitting it. I’ve never had such a 
night in all my life. By the way, how’s your 
head ?”’ 

“‘Lovely. Goon! You reached him? Yes?” 

““And I bent down over him. He did look a 
miserable object! I took his arm and shook it, and 
prodded him. And then, bing! he was up again, 
and nearly made me jump a hundred yards! ‘You 
devil, you devil!’ he shouted. ‘Murderer! But 
you sha’n’t murder me!’ You ought to have heard 
. him, Napoleon. He had a foreign accent, and his 
voice was absolutely terror-stricken. The words 
went up my spine all right, though they don’t sound 
anything when I say them.” 

“‘They don’t sound so bad,” murmured Napoleon. 

““He was off again the next moment, and I was off 
after him. I’d sort of got caught in the silly business 
by then, and there didn’t seem anything else to do. 
Hallo—what’s that?” 

““What’s what ?”’ jerked Napoleon. 

Guy stooped, and picked up a small object. 

“Well, I’m blowed!”’ he said. “‘My pencil! It 
must have dropped out of my pocket—we went 
careering over this very spot, you know.” 

““So I gather,” answered Napoleon. ‘‘Do you 
mind tellin’ me how much farther you careered ?”’ 

Guy raised his head, and suddenly pointed ahead 
of him. : 

“See that light?” he asked. 

“By Jove—yes,” replied Napoleon. 
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““That’s shining from a cottage on the river bank. 
We careered as far as there.” 

“‘Ah,” murmured Napoleon. “And is our 
lunatic there now?” 

Guy nodded. “And he’s not the only one.” 

“Indeed?” said Napoleon. ‘‘ How interestin’.” 

As they looked at the little light, it went out. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER 


OR a few seconds they stared at the black spot 
where once a light had glimmered. Then 
Napoleon turned to his companion and said: 

““Hadn’t you better finish your story, old chap— 
and in double-quick time? You’ve brought me here, 
but you’ve not told me why even yet. Have we got 
to storm the jolly old cottage—or what ?”’ 

“‘I don’t know what we ought to do,” muttered 
Guy. “But I'll tell you the position—or, at least, 
what the position was when I left it—and then we 
can decide.” 

“I wish Sefton were here,” replied Napoleon. 
“He can work these things out, but I’m no more good 
at them than you are. What is the position?” All 
at once he seized Guy’s arm, and pulled him toward 
abush. “‘Ifthey’ve put out their light to try and get 
a look at us,” he whispered, “‘we’d better not give ’em 
a chance.” 

“They couldn’t see all this distance,” returned 
Guy. ‘“‘Still, you’re right—we’ve got to be careful. 
When that lunatic chap reached the cottage, he 
didn’t go in, but crouched down outside. So I 
crouched down too. ‘There were voices inside. I 
couldn’t hear what they said—I wasn’t close enough. 
But the other fellow seemed to hear bits here and 
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there, for every now and then he muttered and 
shook his fist, and did all the melodramatic stuff. 
Then the voices grew louder, and a fine old quarrel 
seemed to be developing. The madman got excited, 
too, and. once gave an exclamation of rage. I tell 
you, it was most uncann x 

““No need to confine it to the past tense,’”’ mur- 
mured Napoleon. 

*““The voices stopped as soon as the madman ex- 
claimed, and—yes, I’d forgotten that—the light was 
put out suddenly, just as it is now. I dare say they 
peeped out of the window, but both the mad chap 
and I squeezed ourselves away so they couldn’t spot 
us. And then some one came to the front door and 
looked out.” 

“Did you get a view of him?” asked Napoleon. 

“Only a very vague one. A bit of an outline, you 
know, of his head.” 

“What sort of an outline ?’”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. He seemed to be wearing a 
sort of merchant service cap or something——”’ 

“‘A merchant service cap ?’’ interposed Napoleon, 
and groaned softly. ‘‘Oh, my God! This is getting 
almost too lovely to bear!” 

“What do you mean? Do you know the 
fellow ?”’ 

“Not yet. And I don’t want to. Well, proceed. 
This gentle, amiable, blue-eyed seaman stood at the 
door. ie 

“And then he went in again, and the quarrel 
recommenced. I did hear a sentence or two then. 
Nothing I could piece together, though. One of ’em 
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shouted, ‘I tell you, it’s got to end to-night—we’ve 
got to settle the thing before sunrise.’”’ 

‘The sun will rise in about an hour,” murmured 
Napoleon. 

“And then another thing I heard was, ‘You’ve 
bungled it!’ That was another voice. *You’ve 
bungled it. Even if we do, what are we going to do 
with I lost the rest of it, but I thought I 
heard the word ‘upstairs.’ Then this mad fellow 
crept up to the front-door and tried it, but it was 
locked. He seemed quite demented. Instead of 
returning, he crept on round the place, as though he 
were looking for something.” 

‘“‘And you crept after him ?”’ 

“‘T did. He poked about, and at last entered a sort 
of barn or out-building.” 

‘“‘And you followed him in?” 

‘‘No, thanks! I waited under a bush ys 

“‘History repeats itself!” 

‘Shut up interrupting. I waited till he came out, 
and—and when he came out’’—the speaker shud- 
dered slightly—‘‘ when he came out he was carrying 
a hatchet.” 

“Good Lord!” grunted Napoleon. ‘‘And—er— 
do you suppose he’s still wandering about with the 
hatchet ?”’ 

“Don’t ask me! It was clear he wanted to get 
inside with the hatchet.” 

. “Then it was clear you should have stopped 
im. 

“Not a bit. First, the result would have been a 

toss-up ; and, secondly, any noise would have brought 
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those two out again—and d’you suppose they'd have 
been on my side? It was a sort of three-cornered 
affair, with me the only one that stood for law and 
order. It wasn’t one to one, it was three to one, and I 
decided to bunk for help. On my way back I met 
Luigi. Goodness knows how long I spent chasing 
him, or what he was up to. Then we bumped into 
you—and here we are.” 

““Here we are,” agreed Napoleon. ‘Though 
where we soon shall be is quite another matter. I 
suppose we’d better go on, eh? It’s two to three 
now, instead of one to three. Or if one of the three 
has been murdered, as is very probable, it'll be two 
all—or, rather, two against two and a hatchet. 
Come along, Guy, let’s get it over. I don’t suppose 
we could ever hold up our heads if we turned tail now 
—and I’ve got to hold up my head. We must go 
and stop the bloodshed—even if it’s only our own.” 

Cautiously they left the pleasant concealment of 
the bush, and followed the track to the river bank. 
The cottage stood on the farther bank, and the river, 
barely more than a creek, was traversed by a small 
bridge. They felt distinctly unhappy as they crept 
over the bridge, but evidently they had not been 
seen, and a few moments later they found themselves 
outside a low hedge that enclosed the cottage grounds. 
Through a gap in the hedge they saw a dark figure 
crouching. Its outline was faint but unmistakable. 
So was the outline of something which the figure 
held in his hand. 

“‘He’s got some patience,”’ whispered Guy. ‘‘Shall 
we pounce upon him?” 
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‘No, not for a minute,’’ Napoleon whispered back, 
as low voices rose from the cottage and the light 
suddenly reappeared again. “‘I’d like to hear a bit 
of that conversation going on in there before we 
interrupt it.” 

They crept a little closer, and now the voices 
grew more distinct. The window of the room in 
which the speakers were standing was evidently open 
a crack. 

“I knew it wasn’t anything!’’ growled a deep 
voice. ‘‘Just the wind.” 

‘““Ay, mebbe you’re right,” came another voice, 
also deep and gruff. ‘‘The wind’s getting up—and 
that'll suit us, I’m thinking.” 

‘‘How ?”’ demanded the first voice. ‘“‘It’ll mean 
a rough trip—and | ain’t a good sailor.” 

“But it'll deaden sound, Joe,” said the second 
voice. ‘‘And that’s what we want, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, there’ll be the hell of a sound,” grunted the 
speaker addressed as Joe. “‘I’m not sure you're 
right about this even yet, skipper.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, you’re not going to begin that 
all over again, are you?” exclaimed the speaker 
addressed as skipper. ‘‘Have you got a better 
plan?” 

““Can’t say I have—thanks to your darned bung- 
ling———”’ 

“Shut up! We’re both in this, and we’ve got to 
stand by each other. The one thing that won't 
help us is another quarrel. Anyway, it’s a chance, 
and we've got to take it. It will divert suspicion 
from us—for a bit, anyhow, till we can clear off. 
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And the only alternative is to wait till things are 
discovered and to hold out our wrists for the hand- 
cuffs.” 

““It may come to that,’ observed Joe, grimly. 

‘But it may not,” retorted the other. ‘‘To hell 
with your gloominess! D’you suppose I couldn’t 
have been gloomy myself all this time, and given it 
up—”’ 

““T wish to God you had!” 

“Bah! Wishing’s no good. I didn’t, so there’s 
an end of it. The prize was too big. Damn it all, 
you went into this with your eyes open, didn’t you? 
You were going to get your share. And—who 
knows Pr’? His voice grew eager. “‘We may 
be lucky, even yet!” 

The figure crouching under the wall raised his 
hatchet and shook it. 

“You know, you don’t give me any credit,” con- 
tinued the skipper. ‘“‘Nycroft is on board, and so is 
Mironneau.” The figure under the wall again 
quivered. ‘‘And in a couple of minutes Fyne will 
be as quiet as they are—and we'll have him on board. 
When they’re all three discovered in the morning, 
blown to bits—I suppose there’ll be a few frag- 
ments left—is it likely the police will look any 
farther for the responsible party—for a while, at any 
rate ?”’ | 

There was a silence. Then Joe growled savagely: 

“It’s a hell of a business. I’ve always kept out 
of this sort of thing before, and I didn’t bargain for 
it 99 


“Nor did I bargain that Nycroft would come 
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poking his nose into it,” retorted the skipper. “‘That’s 
what queered the pitch. He was getting too in- 
quisitive. He’d have wanted his slice.” 

‘*And he could have had it, for me.” 

“Well, he couldn’t, for me! It would have been 
too big a slice! You don’t know Nycroft. . He’d 
have grabbed the lot, and found some way of getting 
us hauled up for the other matter. He’s a devil— 
or, rather, was.” The speaker chuckled suddenly 
and sardonically. ‘“‘And now, Joe—I wouldn’t 
wonder if Nycroft doesn’t get saddled with all the 
blame. It’s really rather pretty, when you think of it. 
No—it wasn’t at all a bad idea, Nycroft falling over 
the cliff.” 

“‘Oh, well, that’s done. It’s these others I’m 
worrying about now.” 

“All right, Joe. We'll let ’em stay, eh? And 
when Fyne and Mironneau return to their senses and 
tell their stories to the police, it'll be all bright and 
shining for you and me, eh?” There was another 
short silence, and a shadow appeared on the blind, as 
though one of the speakers had made a movement. 
‘“You’re a fool to start thinking at the eleventh hour, 
Joe. There are times when one mustn’t think. Let’s 
get upstairs now and see how things are going. This 
delay’s been a confounded nuisance, and we daren’t 
delay any longer.” 

Then the voices ceased, the shadow disappeared 
from the blind, and the speakers evidently left the 
room. 7 

Napoleon and Guy turned to each other. 

““Fyne—he’s in there!’’ whispered Guy. 
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‘God, what devils!” muttered Napoleon. 

“What shall we do? Rush the place?” 

““No—wait. I’ve an idea our lunatic may help 
Li ae | 
The lunatic—if such he was—now raised himself 
cautiously and reared up to his full height. He 
crept to the window and examined it. He appeared 
to be considering the plan of effecting an entrance 
here. The window was slightly open. But then he 
changed his mind, and walked softly round the wall 
till he became hidden by an angle. 

““He’s going to the front-door,”’ whispered Napo- 
leon. “‘He’ll probably wait there till they come 
out.” 

‘““With—his beastly hatchet.” 

SS Vieg 2s 

“We can’t let that happen, can we?” 

“It would serve ’em right if it did happen,” 
retorted Napoleon. “‘I tell you, Guy, I’ve only got 
one thought at the moment, and that’s poor old Fyne. 
The dirty beasts! Maybe some one’s got to get hurt 
before we can help him. The balance of power isn’t 
in our favour yet, you know.” He swore under his 
breath. ‘“‘I wish I’d kept that revolver on me! Like 
a fool, I put it away. . . . Steady, now! I can hear 
"em coming down again. We'd better nip round to 
where we can watch the front-door. Interesting 
things are going to happen there.” 

‘Suppose the interesting things happen to us?” 
remarked Guy, as they moved forward. 

‘*Well,” answered Napoleon, “I’m told heaven’s 
quite a nice place.” 
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They reached the cottage wall, and, following 
the identical route taken by the lunatic, gained the 
angle. By the porch stood the lunatic. His eyes 
were fastened on the front door. The front door 
opened. 
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A MEETING OF THE SHADOWS 


N spite of their resolve, it is doubtful whether 

Napoleon and Guy could have retained their 
neutral attitude had not the events of the next few 
seconds occurred with such rapidity. As the door 
opened, the waiting man drew back his arm, and an 
instant later it shot forward murderously; but the 
intended victim was saved by a subconscious alert- 
ness which had been developed during the past few 
days—the alertness of a man who, standing on the 
edge of a great precipice, is constantly alive to the 
fact that somebody may come along and shove him 
over. There was a sharp growl as the emerging 
figure ducked. ‘The assailant, overbalancing as his 
body shot forward and his swinging arm met nothing 
but air, stumbled desperately, and found himself 
embraced by two great arms. 

*‘Let go, you devil!’’ he gasped. 

“Likely !”’ barked the owner of the great arms ; and, 
while he held on grimly, he called over his shoulder, 
“Steady, Joe—put him down. I want you out here.” 

**Devil, devil!’’ sobbed the fellow on whom the 
tables had been turned. 

“You ain’t a bad hand at being a devil yourself, 
Mironneau,” retorted his captor. ‘‘How the—the 
gentleman in question did you get here?” 
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‘*What’s the trouble, Smith?’’ came Joe’s voice 
from the interior, and then Joe’s form appeared—a 
great, hulking form which ease might have rendered 
flabby. But Joe had never enjoyed much ease, which 
possibly explained why he was now risking so much. 
to obtain it. ‘‘Hell!” he muttered. “‘It’s that 
foreign insect!” 

‘““How did you get away from the boat, Miron- 
neau?’’ demanded Smith. Mironneau glared help- 
less into the rough coat against which he was being 
ruthlessly pressed. ‘“‘Come along—answer me! | 
How did you get away?” 

‘Ah, I am not to get away, no!” spluttered Miron- 
neau. ‘I am to stay zere till I rot. I belong to you, 
is not zat so? You can do what you like wis’ me, is 
not zat so? Keep me days and days and days, and 
make me to slee é 

“Oh, shut all that!”’ exclaimed Smith, angrily. 
“Shall I do a little more to you? Break your neck, 
eh?” 

““Go slow, skipper,” interposed Joe, in a low voice. 
‘“We’ve got to hear what he’s got to tell us before we 
begin breaking necks.” 

““That’s right,” nodded Smith, and again ad- 
dressed Mironneau. “Now, look here, Froggy. 
- You’re a fool, as you’ve always been. You’ve never 
got this right, from the start, and if you had you’d 
have saved a mint of trouble for the lot of us % 

““Animal! Cheat! Moz Dieu re 

“Quiet, I say! _ Listen—I’m giving you your last 
chance, though you don’t deserve it. You call mea 
cheat, hey? Well—what do you call yourself? 
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You’re the worst kind of a cheat, because you’re a 
fool into the bargain, and fools are a damn nuisance 
in this game. Why, of course, I’m interested in your 
little game! Who wouldn’t be? And—even now— 
if you’ll be sensible and share and share alike, it may 
not be too late.” 

‘“That’s true,” nodded Joe. ‘* You can trust us, 
Frenchy.” 

‘Oh, I trust you!” cried Mironneau, wildly. “I 
trust you ver’ fine! I trust you to keep me on ze 
boat, and to blow me up wis zat dead man. ’Oo is 
"ee? Nycroft, you call ’im! I ’ear you. And to 
bring ’im to me, when I lie asleep wis your dam’ 
stuff, and to make me go off my mind when I wake 
u | 9 

“Oh, you saw him when you woke up, then, eh ?”’ 
inquired Smith, with a glance at Joe. 

‘Not ze firs’ time, no. My mind—it is black. If 
I am bad, it is not so bad like you. I wake wis ze © 
black mind ue 

“You weren’t intended to wake at all, sonny,” 
murmured Smith. 

“Tl know zat!’ spat out the Frenchman, savagely. 
“You keep me just enough awake to begin—zose first 
days—but aftaire—when it is no good, and I do not 
do what you say—I must go to sleep for long time. 
Ah, but I am not a fool! I go to sleep quick on 
purpose, to make you stop and to give me no more 
of your stuff. And when I wake up——” He 
paused abruptly. 

‘*Well—when you woke up, Froggy?” repeated 
Smith, watching him. 
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The Frenchman hesitated. He looked sullen. 

‘“You know,” he said. “I see zis dead man by 
my side.”’ 

Again Joe and Smith exchanged glances. 

‘““You said you didn’t see him the first time,”’ Joe 
remarked. ‘‘ What did you do before you saw him— 
the second time, whenever that was?”’ Mironneau 
did not reply. ‘‘Come along—what did you do? 
Did you leave the room?” Still Mironneau was 
silent. ‘‘Did you gig 

All at once Mironneau found his voice. He broke 
into a shrill laugh. 

“*T will tell you,” he cried. ‘‘I see zis dead man. 
Mon Dieu! J run up to ze deck, and y: 

But again he hesitated, while Napoleon gently 
nudged Guy. Napoleon knew what the Frenchman 
had seen that time. 

“To blazes with you!”’ exclaimed Smith, angrily. 
‘““What do you keep on stopping for? What hap- 
pened on deck? ‘Tell me quick, or you'll get your 
neck twisted. What happened—and how did you 
get away?” 

Mironneau grew calm, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ver’ good. I tell you. I go on deck and I see 
two men.” 

““God!’’ muttered Smith. And then snapped out 
suddenly, “You're lying!” 

““Ver’ good. I lie,” agreed Mironneau, and shut 
his mouth. 

“You're a fool, Smith,” said Joe, frowning. 
““We’ve got to hear about this-—lies or no lies. Go 
on, you,” he added, to the Frenchman. 
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SNOT he.’ 

“We don’t think you’re lying.” 

““No. I lie. What good to ’ear me? Twist my 
neck.” 

Napoleon again nudged Guy, and Guy nudged 
him back. It was a wordless appreciation of the’ 
Frenchman for having at last scored a point. What- 
ever the Frenchman’s record, and it appeared to be a 
black one, the two watchers considered him com- 
paratively spotless beside Joe and Captain Smith. 

“‘Suppose I do twist your neck, you eel?’ threat- 
ened the captain. 

*“*Zen no more words come from it, and you ’ear no 
more lies,” answered Mironneau, blandly. But the 
poor fellow could not keep it up, for a sudden 
pressure loosened his tongue again. ‘‘Ver’ good— 
I tell you,” he said, quickly. “I see two men.” 

““Who were they ?”’ 

“’Ow dol know? I donot knowzem. And it is 
dark. At first I sink zey are ghosts. My mind is 
still black—black wis ze stuff you give me, and ze 
dead man shock. I fly. Zey try to catch me, but I 
am too quick. Zey go below——”’ 

“The devil they did!”” muttered Smith. 

“*Ze devil zey did. And ze devil I took zaire boat, 
and ze devil I come ’ere. And ze devil I try to kill 
you, as you try to kill me. And ze devil I get ’old of 
your nose, and twist it—so!”’ 

A cry of anger came from the captain, and for an 
instant his grip on the Frenchman relaxed. It was 
the instant the Frenchman wanted, and had planned 
for. Like a flash of lightning, or perhaps like 
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away. 

‘Catch him!”’’ shouted Smith. 

Joe blundered forward, but was too late. Miron- 
neau had vanished utterly. 

“*No—let him go,” exclaimed Smith, as Joe was 
about to follow. ‘‘We’ve got to do some quick think- 
ing. S’pose his yarn was true?” 

“It must have been,” replied Joe. 

6e Why ? 2? 

‘There was no reason to invent it. And it explains 
how he got away.” 

‘“‘Ah, that’s right enough,” agreed Smith. ‘“‘All 
the same, Joe, I don’t agree there was no reason for 
him to invent it. He’d want to keep us from going 
back to that boat, wouldn’t he? Damn him! Why 
didn’t he stay asleep, as he was intended ?”’ 

“Are you still thinking of going back there, 
Smith?” asked’ Joe, doubtfully. “If his story was 
true—those two men will still be on the blasted 
place.” 

““Well—we’re two men, ain’t we?’’ responded 
Smith. 

A short silence fell. ‘Then the captain barked out: 

““l’m game, if you are.” 

““We’d better stick together, whatever we do,” 
growled the other. 

‘You're getting sensible, Joe, in your old aget 
We're done if we don’t stick together. With Miron- 
neau loose again, it’s a poor chance we’ve got anyway. 
But there’s one thing you’ve overlooked. We need 
money. And didn’t something strike you about 
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Mironneau—didn’t he give you the idea that—well, 
that he’d made a bit of progress on that boat? I’d 
damn well like to know what he did when he 
crawled out that first time, before he returned and 
saw Nycroft He wouldn’t tell us.” 

““You mean, he might have “Aa 

““He certainly might have. And if that’s so we 
may just be in time to nip in and finish the job. It’s 
a thin chance, but it is a chance, and the only one. 
If you and I are going to get clear, Joe, we'll need 
some stuff—not only for ourselves, but maybe to 
hand out.” 

“Right you are,’”’ acquiesced Joe, half-heartedly. 
“* Anyway, there’s no need to board the wreck if we 
don’t like the look of her. I say, Smith,” he added, 
suddenly. ‘‘What about this other chap?” 

“Afraid we’ll have to let him stay,” grunted the 
captain. “‘He won’t wake for a bit, anyhow, 
and we can’t be hampered with him now. Come 
along.” 

Then the voices ceased, and heavy footsteps were 
heard trudging off. Napoleon and Guy did not 
speak till the footsteps had died away. Then Napo- 
leon turned to his companion. ~ 

“Give ’em a few moments to get clear,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Then we’ll invade the cottage.” 

“Yes, but ought we to let ’em get clear?’’ Guy 
whispered back. 

“My darling, we’re not paid policemen,” retorted 
Napoleon. ‘‘I regard ourselves as voluntary workers, 
with a certain sense of selection which may be 
humoured. Didn’t you seethem? I’m not sure that 
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even Tunney wouldn’t think twice. Besides,” he 
added, “‘the police always like to take all the credit. 
They shall have it.” 

“‘T suppose those two men Mironneau saw on the 
boat were you and Sefton?” 

“‘Rather!’’ nodded Napoleon. “Imagine me 
frightening anybody! But they’re likely to find more 
than two men this time, for Sefton and the inspector 
have gone there with a crowd of about ninety- 
nine zs 

‘Then they won’t board the wreck?” 

“They mightn’t.” 

“‘And they may come back ?”’ 

“They might. Hooray! But $: 

Guy held up his hand. A fresh sound now fell 
upon their ears. The soft chug-chug of a motor- 
boat. ‘The engine appeared to have been muffled, 
and in the rising wind it sounded only faintly. 

The chug-chug grew more distant, and faded into 
the darkness. Napoleon rose from his cramped 
position, and, beckoning Guy to follow him, walked 
round to the front-door. r 

““Damn!’’ he muttered. ‘“‘Locked!”’ 

‘‘What about the window?” suggested Guy. 

“‘God bless the little window,” said Napoleon. 

They returned to the window of the room in which 
the two men had first been conversing. It took them 
only a few seconds to open it wide. Quickly they 
clambered in. 

There was no light, and Guy struck a match. 
There was no lamp. It had evidently been taken 
from the room. They crossed the floor and reached 
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the passage, and the match flickered out as they 
did so. 

“I say—weren’t we rather fools not to look for 
that hatchet ?’’ murmured Guy suddenly, preparing 
to strike another match. 

From somewhere across the dark hall came a voice: 


*““And ze devil I will get you nex’ time if you 
come back !”’ 
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IRONNEAU!” murmured Napoleon. “‘He’s 
outside again. Don’t strike that match, 
Guy!” 

““Why not?”’ whispered Guy, uneasily. “‘We’ve 
got to see—and Fyne’s here somewhere.” 

‘““Yes, I know,”’ Napoleon whispered back, “but 
let’s do a bit of thinkin’ first What’s going to be 
that Frenchman’s attitude if he hears us—or sees 
our light?” 

‘““Oh, yes—there’s that to consider,’ muttered 
Guy. ‘‘But he’s got no grudge against us, has he?” 

Napoleon laid his hand on Guy’s shoulder and 
withdrew him from the direction of the front door, 
where they could converse a little more freely. _ 

“It’s quite true that Mironneau hasn’t any grudge 
against us,’ admitted Napoleon, in a low voice, 
‘““but we’re not quite inside his mind, all the same. 
He’s in a dangerous mood—half-crazy with dope 
and emotion—and, don’t forget, he’s got some game 
on of his own. You and I represent law and order, 
after all, so he’s not likely to throw his arms round 
us and kiss us!”’ 

‘I’ve got an idea,” replied Guy. ‘‘Let’s light up 
and move about the place. He’ll think it’s Fyne, and 
skedaddle.” 
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“Why would he skedaddle ?”’ 

“Suppose you were waiting outside a cottage with 
a doped man inside, and nobody else, and suddenly 
the doped man started making a noise, wouldn’t 
you think it a ghost, or something, and skedaddle?”’ 

“T might,” agreed Napoleon, smiling grimly. 
“‘In fact, if some one had not given me hope of a 
Higher Life, I’m sure I would! But although 
Mironneau has no hope of a Higher Life, he’s gone 
too far down towards the Lower Life to do the 
dependable, cowardly thing. And besides, Guy, do 
we want Mironneau to skedaddle ?”’ 

“Don’t we?” 

“Well, ’'m not sure. You know, this game sort 
of gets hold of one. There’s lots of policemen abroad 
to-night. It would be rather lovely, wouldn’t it, if 
we could keep Mironneau here until they came along 
and spotted him? I’m sorry for the chap, and all 
that, but, hang it all, one must be respectable!” 

““Then all I can say is you’re a respectable idiot,” 
retorted Guy. ‘“‘And you needn’t think I’m going to 
stay here in the dark any longer. Why, damn it, man, 
Fyne’s lying around here somewhere—perhaps 
within two inches of us 

““That’s true,” nodded Napoleon. ‘‘Yes—of 
course—we must do something.” He thought hard. 
“Should we parley with the enemy, do you 
think?” 

‘“‘He’s more likely to parley with his hatchet!” 

““Sweet notion. But look here, I say, there’s two 
of us. What about that little dissertation on bravery 
we had last night? If two Englishmen are afraid of 
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one Frenchman and one hatchet, they’d better not 
make any more five-shilling bets!” 

‘Oh, you’ve won your five shillings, old chap, P’ll 
grant that,” murmured Guy. ‘Only Good 
Lord—some one’s moving!” 

‘‘My hat,” muttered Napoleon. 

Soft steps were coming toward them. ‘“‘Fyne,” 
thought Napoleon. But Fyne was lying somewhere 
doped. At least, he ought to be; after all, they had 
not seen him yet. They might be wrong. Perhaps 
there was some one else—some one not doped. 
Perhaps they had drawn conclusions too hastily. 
The steps drew closer, and suddenly Napoleon 
blurted out: 

“Match!” 

There was a scratch and a splutter. The next 
moment Napoleon found Mironneau’s burning eyes 
upon him. 

Napoleon had an odd sensation that all this had 
happened years before. As a matter of fact, it had 
practically happened only a few hours before. As 
Mironneau stared at Napoleon, his eyes grew wide 
with amazement, which quickly changed to horror. 
Turning, he dived back through the room from 
which he had come, and that was the last they saw 
of him. But they heard him scrambling out through 
the window. 

““Oh, my God!” murmured Napoleon, faintly. ‘‘I 
think I was born to scare that chap!”’ 

An exclamation from Guy drew his attention to the 
wall. Propped up against it was a silent, motionless 
figure. ‘ 
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““Fyne!” he gasped. 

The discovery of Mr Fyne was not unexpected, 
yet it proved to be one of the most unnerving of all 
the experiences through which Napoleon Truelove 
had passed. Here was the man who had been missing 
for a week, and who had filled their minds ceaselessly 
during all that period. When last they had seen him 
he had been genial and smiling, as full of life and 
energy as any of them. Now he reclined, like a 
mummy, against a dingy cottage wall—alive, they 
believed, but showing no outward sign of it. What 
had happened to this tragic figure during the past 
seven days? Through what had he passed before 
reaching this pitiable condition ? 

“I don’t think I'll mind what sort of punishment 
is dealt out to those two fellows,” muttered Napoleon, 
as he bent down beside the immobile figure. ‘‘Pretty 
first-class blackguards, aren’t they ?”’ 

“By Jove, they are,” answered Guy. “I say— 
you don’t think he’s dead, do you?” 

““No, he’s not dead—his heart’s beating,”’ said 
Napoleon, applying his ear. ‘“‘Do you know any- 
thing about First Aid, Guy?” 

“No ? 


“Nor do I. What dolts we are, eh? I shall learn, 
after this. I haven’t the ghost of a notion what we 
ought to do with him.” He raised his voice, and 
called, “‘Hallo! Mr Fyne! hallo!”’ 

There was no response, not the flicker of an eyelid. 
Guy struck another match, and, discovering a small 
lamp on a bracket, lit it. The feeble light hardly 
added to the gaiety of the place. 
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“Shall I rummage about and try and make a cup of 
tea 

‘Not a bad notion,” replied Napoleon. ‘“‘But a 
tot of whisky might be more useful. Those brutes 
are sure to have had some.” 

But all they found was an empty bottle. 

‘“‘Of course, the first thing we ought to do is to 
get back to the hotel and tell Miss Fyne that we’ve 
found her father,” exclaimed Guy, suddenly. 

““Yes, and also tell your sister that we’ve found 
you,” added Napoleon. “ But—can we leave him?” 

He pointed to the figure against the wall, and Guy 
shook his head. 

“Don’t see how we can,” he frowned. ‘‘Heaven 
knows what might happen here during our absence. 
Those fellows may come back 1) 

““And we don’t know how far old Frenchy has 
fled,” interposed Napoleon, grimly. ‘‘While I’m 
here, all I’ve got to do is to show him my mug, and 
off he bounces, hey presto! But if I go he may 
return and get funny. Oh, damn! Have we got 
to stay here till we’re fetched ?”’ 

“One of us could go,” proposed Guy. 

“Which one?” inquired Napoleon. 

‘“‘I don’t mind. We could toss for it. You see, 
we ought to get a doctor too. Poor old Fyne may 
come round all by himself, but it’s a bit of a risk to 
count on.” 

“Yes, you’ve got some brains, Guy, after all,” 
nodded Napoleon. ‘One of us has got to sally forth. 
Are you game?” 
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Guy looked at his companion doubtfully. 

“Yes, I’m game,” he answered. ‘‘But—won’t 
the chap who stays here have the nastiest job ?”’ 

“Neither of the jobs is exactly sprightly,” observed 
Napoleon. 

“They’re not. But this is a beastly lonely place, 
old chap. Bit nerve-racking, eh, staying here with a 
—a fellow in that condition—and p’r’aps those 
beasts coming back again. I don’t much care to 
think of you staying here——”’ 

‘““And I don’t much care to think of you staying 
here,”’ retorted Napoleon. ‘‘Go back and report 
to your beautiful sister, and then return with a 
doctor and a thousand policemen. If you hurry, 
I expect I can hold out. I'll barricade the place, 
and won’t let anybody in who doesn’t know the 
password.” 

“The password being ?”’ 

“Waterloo,” said Napoleon. ‘“‘No, no—I lost 
that. Make it Beryl.” 

““And you expect to win that?’ smiled Guy. 
“Well, if I can give you a leg up toward that 
victory, I’m all for it.” 

“‘God bless you,” beamed Napoleon. ‘‘May I call 
you brother ?”’ 

Guy had not underrated the unpleasantness of 
remaining behind. Despite his outward levity, 
Napoleon did not feel in the least joyful as he cau- 
tiously opened the front door and as Guy even more 
cautiously walked out of it. The gravel scrunched 
under Guy’s feet with disconcerting loudness, but 
no sign came that it was heard by other ears than 
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their own, and there was no interference. Napoleon 
watched his companion go, and then stared out across 
the sea, into which, just on his right, the little river 
ran. 

The wind moaned dismally, and little white 
gleams spoke of troubled waters. With satisfaction 
Napoleon noticed that, toward the east, a faint tinge 
of greyness now lay upon the horizon. It was very 
faint, but it bore its message none the less. The 
dark night would soon be over, and the cold grey 
hour of dawn was at hand. 

Suddenly Napoleon shivered, turned, and re- 
entered the cottage. He closed and bolted the door, 
and then went into the little sitting-room, through the 
window of which they had effected their original 
entrance. The window was still wide open, and now 
Napoleon closed it. He not only closed it, but locked 
it, and pulled the blind down. 

“To declare that I’m happy would be absurd,” 
he reflected. ‘“‘I will examine the other windows.” 

Taking the lamp from the hall, he toured the 
whole of the lower floor, and ascertained that the 
windows and the door were as they should be. Then 
he went over the upper floor in the same way, endur- 
ing immediate unpleasantness for the sake of future 
security. He received several small shocks, once 
nearly jumping out of his skin at sight of his own 
reflection in a mirror; but when the tour was over, 
and he was back in the lower hall again, he told 
himself that he was repaid for his terrors, for now 
no one could enter the cottage without giving him 
warning. 
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In the kitchen he found a small oil-stove. He also 
found tea and a tin half filled with preserved milk. 
Partly because the idea of tea seemed good to him, 
and partly because he wanted an occupation, he heated 
a kettle of water and made some tea. He took a cup 
into the hall and held it to Mr Fyne’s lips, but there 
was no response or movement, and he did not know 
how to administer it, or even whether it would be 
wise to try and force it down. He drank it himself, 
therefore, instead. 

The minutes crawled by. He performed one 
gruesome task effectively. He managed to lift 
Mr Fyne from the floor to a sofa in the 
sitting-room. Even this did not disturb the drugged 
man’s stupor, and he lay on the sofa inert, like a log. 
Napoleon sat on a chair by his side, and watched 
him. 

More minutes crawled by. ‘The labours of the 
past hours began to tellon him. Perhaps the tea too 
had its effect. He stopped listening for noises, and 
the form on the sofa grew vague and dim and distant. 
Now it was here, now it was gone. At one moment 
it was vital, at the next meaningless. Napoleon 
Truelove was growing drowsy... . 

He slept. Not very peaceably. A girl’s face 
tantalized him. Every time he tried to see the face 
some figure stood between—a policeman, a sea 
captain, an inquisitive old man, a raving lunatic. 
And then there was a throbbing in his head. That 
was due, he decided, to his fall in the wood, when he 
had struck the tree-stump. Throb-throb, throb- 
throb. Yes, of course, it was the tree-trunk. But 
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soon this theory grew unsatisfactory. He tried to 
hold on to it. It slid away. He sat bolt upright, 
with a start. 

Through the cold greyness of the dawn came the 
muffled throbbing of a motor-boat. 
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UIGI was not at his best. His eyes were roving 

wildly, showing lavish whites, and his hair was 
in disorder. He was also dirty and collarless—no 
one would have taken him for a waiter at a summer 
hotel, whose duty it was to be immaculate—and the 
handcuffs on his wrists did not improve his appear- 
ance. 

“‘T not understanda, I not understanda!”’ he cried, 
for the fiftieth time. ‘‘Eet is nosing about me, all zis. 
I not understanda!”’ 

““Come, come,” replied the police sergeant. ‘‘You 
can understanda all right if you want to. You 
understanda why you left this hotel in a hurry, 
don’t you? And that’s what I want to know 
about.” 

Luigi looked despairingly at Jessica Fyne, who, 
with Beryl Haines and Valentine Morley, was a 
witness of this scene, enacted in the lounge-hall of 
the Mermaid Hotel while the grey dawn broke 
outside. 

“Tell us, Luigi,” said Jessica, quietly. 

“Yes, I tella you!” spluttered the Italian. ‘I 
know what I tella you! I tella you every one is mad, 
yes—what you say?—off his chump! I leave zis 
’otel in a ’urry, oh, yes. I wish I never come to zis 
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’otel! It is bad place. "Oo would not leave it ina 
"Orryt ‘ 
‘Why is it a bad place, Luigi?” asked Jessica, 
with a warning glance at the sergeant. “Perhaps it 
is. But, if what you say is true, we want to know the 
truth just as much as you do. Why is this a bad 
place ?”’ 

The waiter turned to her. It was a direct chal- 
lenge, and he groped for some reputable method of 
meeting it. 

“‘Ah, I tella you,” he nodded. “It is bad be- 
cause 

He hesitated, and the sergeant broke in. After all, 
the cross-examination was his business. 

“Because what? Go on!”’ he said, roughly. 
‘Don’t stop to invent something, my man!” 

‘““Because zere are bad people in zis place,” con- 
cluded Luigi, weakly. 

““P’r’aps you’re one of the bad people?” sug- 
gested the sergeant. 

“Me? No! I not bad!” 

“Tf you’re not bad,”’ retorted the sergeant, sarcas- 
tically, ““how do you explain the little bicycle accident 
that happened to Anderson—the man whose job 
you’ve got?” 

Luigi closed his eyes for a second, and Jessica took 
a quick step forward. She thought he was going to 
faint. But, although he swayed, he did not faint. 
He opened his eyes again suddenly, and shouted, 
fiercely: 

“T no killa ’im. Zat is a lie. I no killa im!” 

“Steady, my man, steady,” warned the sergeant. 
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“No one’s said anything about killing, that I’m 
aware.” He paused, and regarded the unfortunate 
waiter searchingly. ‘‘Is Anderson dead then ?”’ 

Now Jessica looked at Luigi too. 

““Dead ?”’ muttered Luigi. ‘’Ow do I know?” 

“You didn’t know, so I am given to understand, 
when you were talking to Miss Fyne about him 
yesterday evening. Isn’t that so, Miss Fyne? He 
said he had heard from Anderson, didn’t he? And 
that Anderson wanted his bicycle back? Well,” he 
rapped out, sharply, ‘‘and did you take Anderson’s 
bicycle back?’’ Luigi did not reply. ‘‘But since 
Anderson was dead, that would have been a bit 
difficult, I expect, Luigi—eh ? You wouldn’t know 
where to find him, pr’aps. So you dropped the 
bicycle into the lake 

Luigi gavea sharp cry. His house was crumbling. 
Jessica also uttered an exclamation, for this was the 
first she had heard of the incident. In the absence 
of his superior, the sergeant was quite enjoying 
himself. 

‘““In—ze lake?” repeated Luigi,dully. “Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes!” responded the sergeant. ‘‘That’s 
where we found it. In the lake.” 

Luigi plunged desperately. 

‘Zen ze friend—’e must ’ave done it!”’ he cried. 
“I give it to ze friend—’ow I know what ’e do 
wiz it?” 

“Unfortunately, we saw you do it yourself, Luigi,” 
answered the sergeant. ‘That makes it a bit awk- 
ward, doesn’t it? Of course, you didn’t know that 
Anderson had died 
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“No!” agreed Luigi, vigorously. 

‘“‘But you know now. ... Wait a minute! Don’t 
interrupt. You know now, and you knew before I 
told you. Otherwise you wouldn’t have denied that 
you had killed him.” The sergeant had his shrewd- 
ness. ‘Now, Aow did you know that Anderson had 
died? Miss Fyne didn’t tell you. Who told you?” 

Luigi threw up his hands. 

“Listen! I tella you—lI tella you everysing. Mr 
Griddle—’e tella me ¥: 

““Mr Griddle!” interposed the sergeant, sharply. 
““What’s Mr Griddle got to do with you?”’ 

The perspiration grew on Luigi’s forehead. Both 
Jessica and Beryl confessed to each other afterward 
that they could not help feeling sorry for him. Fora 
few seconds he did not reply. His mind seemed to 
have gone blank with confusion. Then he burst out: 

““Mr Griddle—’e ze bad one. It is Mr Griddle, ’e 
make us. We share—oh, yes, some day!” His 
voice rose. ‘‘When we find zem!”’ He laughed 
deliriously. ‘But ze ozzer, ’e not come. ’E dead 
in ze wreck. And zen, to-night, I see ’is ghost. 
Maria! Isee’is ghost .. .” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“What other? Whose ghost—who are you talk- 
ing about ?’’ demanded the sergeant. There was no 
response. “‘Now then—speak up! Whose ghost? 
Anderson’s?” 

‘“‘Anderson?”’ shrieked Luigi. ‘‘Anderson? No 
—I no see Anderson! I no killa Anderson. ’E 
make me to take ’is place. And to-night ’e tell me 
Anderson is dead, and it is no good to stay!”’ His 
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voice choked. Then it rose, in sudden terror. ‘‘Ze 
ghost of Anderson? Ze ghost? Where?” 

Morley caught him. For the time being, there 
was no more to be got out of Luigi. 

“This is a bad business,” muttered the sergeant, 
obviously. ‘‘A very bad business. Mr Griddle, eh? 
Well, we’re after him too. And this other fellow he 
talks about. Seen his ghost, he says. He’s certainly 
in a condition to see ghosts. But I’m a believer in 
substance, and I’ll wager that ‘other feller,’ whoever 
he is, is somewhere about here at this moment. 
P’r’aps some of the others have come across him.” 

‘““What are you going to do now, sergeant?” in- 
quired Morley, as he and the constable who had 
captured Luigi deposited the unfortunate waiter on a 
settee. 

“Ym not quite sure,” answered the sergeant, 
frowning. ‘“‘I’d like to get back to the wood where 
that fellow was found’’—he jerked his head to- 
ward Luigi—‘‘because that’s where my man lost 
Mr Truelove. And, then, who was Luigi flying 
from when they came upon him?” 

“I thought I saw another figure, sir,”’ said the 
constable, ‘‘but I couldn’t be sure.” 

“Well, if there was another figure, presumably 
that other figure met Mr Truelove?” 

Beryl stirred. She had remained a silent spectator 
all this while, but now she looked at the sergeant 
and remarked: . 

‘““Yes—some one ought to find out about that.” 

““T agree, miss,” nodded the sergeant. “But my 
difficulty’s numbers. I ought to be here to report 
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when the inspector gets back from the wreck. 
Things seem to be coming to a head, and I don’t 
like to leave. That Italian may come round, for 
instance ty 

“Can I do anything?” asked Valentine Morley, 
without enthusiasm. “‘I could go off with the con- 
stable—if you’d just give me time to put on a collar 
or something—and you could stay here 

The sergeant interposed with a sudden, quick 
gesture. 

‘Wait a moment,” he said, sharply. ‘Some one’s 
coming.” 

They turned, and a figure passed in from the 
grounds. Beryl ran forward with a cry. 

“‘Guy!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes, it’s me,” replied Guy, and his sister’s 
impulsive smile of gladness vanished at the anxiety 
in his voice. 

““What’s happened?” she asked. ‘‘What is it, 
Guy? Where have you been?” 

“Well, it’s a long story, and I don’t think there’s 
much time for explanations,”’ he answered, looking 
towards Jessica. “‘ Miss Fyne—we’ve—we’ve found 
your father es 

Jessica started, and her hand went to her heart. 
But she did not make any response, for something in 
Guy’s voice chilled her. Guy read her anxiety, and 
went on, quickly: 

“No, no, it’s all right. He’s alive. But he’s been 
drugged or something, and we want to get back to 
him just as quick as we can.” 

‘““Where’s Nappy?’’ demanded Beryl, while 
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Jessica turned away for an instant, to steady 
herself. 

““He’s with Mr Fyne, Beryl,” said Guy. ‘‘Bit ofa 
sport, that chap. He stayed there while I came 
along to tell the news and to get a doctor. . 
Hallo,” he broke off. “‘So you’ve got Luigi!” 

““Yes, but where is my father?”’ cried Jessica. 
“What have they done to him ?”’ 

*“He’s in a cottage some way from here. Seems to 
have been kept a prisoner there for some while, and 
we were only just in the nick of time. But don’t ask 
me to explain things. I can’t. Two rascals left the 
cottage while we were hanging around, and they’ve 
made for the wreck in a motor-boat. They’ve got 
some dirty game on, and seem to be making a dash 
for liberty, judging by what we heard of their con- 
versation. But for some reason I’m not on to, they’ve 
got to go to the wreck first _ 

“Eh?” interposed the sergeant. ‘Then they'll 
meet our folk!” 

“If they’re still there,” added Beryl. ‘But 
suppose the police are on their way back?” 

“Well, we can’t stop and work that out,” returned 
Guy. ‘‘You see—well, there’s just a possibility that 
these rascals may return to the cottage.” 

““What makes you think they'll do that?”’ de- 
manded Jessica. ‘‘You said they were dashing for 
liberty . 

“Yes, I know. But the whole thing’s a toss-up, 
you see, and Mr Fyne’s probably the one person who 
knows the whole yarn—who knows enough to hang 


em.’ 
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“If Mr Fyne knows all that,” queried the ser- 
geant, in a puzzled voice, ““why did they leave him 
there at all?” 

‘“‘They—they weren’t going to, at first,” mur- 
mured Guy, glancing towards Jessica Fyne, and 
noting her calmness with relief. “‘But something 
made them change their plans. There’s another chap 
knocking around there, sergeant. He’s got some 
grudge against them—seems he was kept a prisoner 
on the wreck, and doped too—and he’s in a danger- 
ous mood. We ought to get back as quick as we can. 
Afraid I’ve been longer getting here than I should 
have been, through trying a short cut through the 
woods and losing myself.” 

‘““We’'ll start right now,” nodded the sergeant. 
‘Where is this cottage ?”’ 

“‘T can take you to it. It’s a lonely place on the 
other side of the river-mouth ” 

“T think I know it,” broke in the sergeant. “‘It 
sounds like Joe Moyle’s cottage.” 

‘* Joe—one of the men was called that,” exclaimed 
Guy. ‘‘Do you know anything about him?” 

‘“Not as much as I soon hope to,” responded the 
sergeant, ‘‘but I always thought him a bad penny. 
Pity we’ve got to wait for that doctor.” 

“There’s no need to wait,’”’ interposed Jessica. 
‘If you’re sure you know the place, sergeant, you 
can take us there while Mr Haines goes for the 
doctor. I can give him the doctor’s address, and tell 
oh how to get there. Then he can bring him 
along.” 

“Good! That’s the plan,” cried the sergeant, be- 
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ginning to bustle. ‘“‘But—d’you think you’d better 
come, Miss Fyne?’’ he added, dubiously. 

“Tt don’t. know whether I’d better come or not,” 
returned Jessica, “‘but I’m coming. You don’t really 
suppose I’m going to stay behind, sergeant, do 

ou?” 

“‘And you don’t really suppose J’m going to stay 
behind either, do you?”’ said Beryl. 

Guy smiled suddenly. 

““Yes, you must go, Sis,’”’ he exclaimed. ‘Not a 
doubt about it. Our password’s ‘Beryl.’”’ 
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BACK ON THE WRECK AGAIN 
LD Mr Griddle smiled back into the inquiring 


eyes of Leonard Sefton. Inspector Root’s eyes 
were also inquiring, but Mr Griddle was not dis- 
turbed. 

‘‘What did I expect to find when I pulled up these 
boards?” he repeated. “‘H’m. Well, what do you 
expect I expected to find?” 

“If I knew the answer, I wouldn’t ask the ques- 
ion,” said Leonard, shortly. 

‘“That’s rather unfortunate, because I don’t know 
the answer either,” returned Mr Griddle. ‘‘But on 
a mysterious wreck, visited by all sorts of people 
and atall sorts of times, one might expect anything, 
mightn’t one?’’ He shook his head amiably. ‘“‘One 
thing I can tell you—-I never expected to find 
dynamite. Enough to blow the wreck to bits, isn’t 
there, Inspector?” 

Root nodded, frowning. 

““Yes, and all the people on it,” he replied. “Mr 
Griddle, if you'll forgive me for being impolite, I 
don’t believe you.” 

“Oh, I'll forgive you,” smiled Mr Griddle. 
*“We’re none of us at our best at this time of the 
night—or morning.” 
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“And I'll tell you why I don’t believe you,” went 
on the inspector. “I don’t believe you because | 
know why you’ve come on board.” 

“Indeed ?”’ 

“Yes. You wanted to get rid of that body.” 

Mr Griddle stared at the inspector. 

“Will you repeat that ?”’ he asked. 

““Come along, Mr Griddle,” retorted the inspec- 
tor. “‘The game’s up. I can give you an account 
of everything you’ve done during the past twelve 
hours, and if you think you can fool us any longer, 
you're mistaken. P’r’aps, when you were poking 
about the boards, you - 

He paused, and Leonard noted that the old man 
was regarding his inquisitor sharply. 

“*]—what ?”’ asked Mr Griddle. 

“You were looking for something, eh?’’ sug- 
gested Root. 

‘Such as, Inspector ?”’ 

“A bit of evidence that needed destroying.” 

Mr Griddle shook his head solemnly. 

“There is certainly enough dynamite on this ship 
to destroy considerable evidence,” he observed, ‘‘but 
I don’t profess to understand you, Inspector. If you 
imagine that J brought this dynamite on board, | 
can only ask you for what possible object I could have 
done such an extraordinary thing? Please let us be 
clear. Am I regarded—to put it plainly—as one of 
the enemy ?”’ 

**No, you are not,” interposed Leonard, quickly, 
“but, in a sense, we’re all suspects, Mr Griddle, and 
the inspector has to clear the ground in his own way. 
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Why, he even accused me of murder about an hour 
a 99 

“IT see. Third degree,” murmured Mr Griddle. 

‘*'That’s the idea,”’ acquiesced Root, responding to 
Leonard’s warning glance. ‘“‘I work by the process 
of elimination—suspect everybody—including my- 
self—and gradually narrow it down. Now then. 
What’s the position? One, we find dynamite on 
board.” He ticked it off on his finger. “‘Some one 
brought it on board, for a purpose. We don’t know 
who, and we don’t know what purpose. But perhaps 
— if we stay here awhile—we shall earn.” 

“Very possibly,” agreed Mr Griddle. ‘The 
some one may come on board to complete the job.” 

“‘Exactly, sir. Two, we find you—but that we’ve 
been into, and though you didn’t like my methods, at 
least you'll admit they’re quick and to the point. 
I watched you while I questioned your dona fides, 
Mr Griddle, and I’m satisfied.” 

‘That is most gratifying, I’m sure,” murmured 
Mr Griddle, dryly. 

‘“Three, we find a dead man.” 

“I think we may take a little credit for that ?”’ said 
Leonard, smiling. ‘You can’t have all the kudos, 
Inspector.” 

“Right. Iwon’t. But I am stating the facts as J 
find them, not you. Why, for that matter, somebody 
else may have found this dead man even before you 
did. Anyway, however many people have found that 
poor fellow, nobody knows who he is, and it’s odd 
there’s nothing on him to identify him. At least— 
so I understand ?’’ he queried, looking at Leonard. 
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““Nothing,” answered Leonard. ‘But you may 
like to make your own examination.” 

“I would,” responded Root, and knelt down by 
the silent form. ‘‘H’m—rotten luck some of us do 
have, don’t we? And we never know when our own 
time’s coming. Probably yesterday this poor fellow 
here thought he was as far off—this—as all of us 
think we are far off what may happen to-morrow.” 

““Quite a philosopher, Inspector,” observed Mr 
Griddle. 

“You need a bit of philosophy to prevent yourself 
from drying up at this game,” retorted Root, but he 
flushed slightly. Mr Griddle’s rather condescending 
manner did not please him; and in his soul the 
inspector was not very happy over the manner in 
which he was handling this case. But, confound it, 
he told himself, as he examined the dead man’s 
pockets and felt about him, it wasn’t an easy case. 
The devil of a mystery. No centre to it. All odd 
points here and there, but nothing to grasp on 
Lo Sere eas 
“‘Hallo—here’s something!’’ exclaimed Root, 
suddenly. 

Leonard and Mr Griddle bent forward eagerly. 

““What is it?”’ asked Leonard. | 

“Initials on his underclothing,” replied the 
inspector. “‘W—  W—here, bring the light a 
bit closer . . . Ah, thanks, that’s better . . 
Real. Ne”? 

“W. T. N.” repeated Leonard, slowly. 

“Yes, that’s it. W. T. N. Now what do they 
stand for, I wonder ?”’ 
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“W.T.N.,” murmured Leonard. “‘That’s funny. 
WoT” 

‘“What’s funny ?”’ demanded Root. 

‘“‘Why—the initials seem familiar, somehow. I'll 
swear I’ve heard them before.” 

“*You have? Then rack your brain, sir, and let 
me know when!” 

“I’m trying to.” 

‘“*How about you, Mr Griddle,” proceeded the 
inspector, turning to the old man, who was watch- 
ing Leonard with interest. “‘Do you recognize the 
initials ?”’ 

““No, of course I don’t,” replied Mr Griddle. 
“But if Mr Sefton recognizes them, he ought to 
recognize the man also.” 

““No, you’re not right there, sir,” answered Root, 
shaking his head. ‘‘/ can tell you, for instance, what 
G. B. S. stands for, or H. G. W., but I’ve never seen 
‘G. B. Shaw or H. G. Wells in my life.” 

“But you’d know Shaw if you saw him ?”’ 

‘““Ay. But I wouldn’t know Wells. Well, Mr 
Sefton, any luck ?”’ 

““None,”’ responded Leonard. ‘‘Maybe it’ll come 
to me presently. I feel sure h, 

He broke off. A constable entered hurriedly, and 
addressed the inspector. 

““Beg your pardon, sir,” he reported, ‘“‘but 
there’s the sound of a motor-boat comin’ toward 
us." 


““Is there, by Jove!” cried Root, and the next 
moment became a man of galvanic action. “On 
board, Drew—quick. Have the boat brought round 
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to the side opposite the direction of the motor-boat. 
See that both boats are round.” 

‘es sir 

““Get that done, and then report to me. And tell 
every one I want to see "em here—at once.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

When the constable had departed, Leonard ered 
to Inspector Root and asked: 

““What’s the plan pe 

“The plan,” replied the inspector, ‘ ‘is not to 
frighten our beauties away. That is, supposing them 
to be our beauties, which isn’t certain. But if they 
are—well, they're not likely to come on board if they 
find a band of nice constables waiting to receive them, 
are they?’”’ 

““They’re not,” agreed Leonard. “I approve of 
your plan. Are we to choose our hiding-places ?”’ 

““I know where I’m going to choose mine,’ re- 
turned Root, grimly. “And that’s here.” 

“This being the first place they’ll come to,” 
suggested Mr Griddle. 

“And that being my reason, sir,’’ nodded Root. 
“If they’re the people we take ’em for, they’ll have 
two main objectives—the dynamite and our friend 
W. T. N. There’s a nice little angle at the back of 
this Black Hole of Calcutta. There’s room, I think, 
for three.” 

“Good,” smiled Leonard. ‘‘I’ll make one of the 
trio.” 

“‘And I'll complete it,” added Mr Griddle, as foot- 
steps resounded outside. 

‘The man had come to report. Inspector Root gave 
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his instructions quickly and concisely, and with an 
appreciable sense of strategy. He so arranged his 
men that none of them would be visible to the in- 
mates of the motor-boat, the throbbing of which 
could now be plainly heard, yet all of them would be 
ready for instant action should it be required. Bya 
short series of prearranged whistles, the form of that 
action would be determined when the time came. 

The instructions had just been completed when 
Drew, the first constable, returned from his mission. 

‘‘Both boats are round the other side, sir,” he 
reported. ‘‘Motor-boat will be here in a couple of 
minutes.” 

‘“‘Then off to your places,” exclaimed Root, ‘‘and 
don’t you leave ’em until you hear my whistle—un- 
less something happens to make it vitally necessary. 
Then you'll blow your whistles. Got it all clear?” 

‘““Yes, sir,” answered the men, and trooped 
hurriedly away. 

One, however, remained. Their funk-hole could 
accommodate four, Root discovered, and the fourth 
might just establish the necessary Balance of Power 
when the crucial moment arrived. After all, they 
did not know how many were in the motor-boat. 

The footsteps of the departing constables grew 
fainter. Silence fell upon the little chamber. Root, 
after a final, hurried look round to satisfy himself that 
they would leave no evidence of their presence, said 
quietly: 

“*Places, gentlemen.” 

They walked to the concealing angle. Mr 
Griddle asked: 
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“Suppose they come poking their noses round 
here 2’ 

““They’ll find a revolver poking at their noses,” 
answered Root. 

“‘And suppose they set light to that dynamite ?”’ 

““Mr Griddle—do you think I’m a fool?” 

“Well, that’s yet to be proved,” observed the old 
man, placidly. “But it won’t be a delightful con- 
clusion to our happy little evening if we get blown 
up.” 

“You don’t suppose they'll just strike a match and 
run?” retorted Root. ‘“‘They’ve got to get off the 
ship too, haven’t they, if there’s any blowing up!” 

Mr Griddle did not pursue the subject. Root put 
out his electric torch. Darkness as well as silence 
fell upon them. But outside the throbbing grew 
louder. 

The motor-boat was now very close. Exaggerated 
by the tension, the throbbing seemed like a deafening 
thudding. All at once it ceased. 

Two minutes that seemed like twenty went by. 
Then Leonard gave a soft exclamation. 

“W.T.N.,” he whispered. “I’ve got it!” 

“Well ?”” Root whispered back. 

“W.T. Nycroft. Nycroft—the owner of this 
boat.” 

There was a short silence. Then Mr Griddle 
asked: 

‘‘And how do you come to know the name of the 
owner of this boat, Mr Sefton ?”’ 

“Sh!” warned Root. 

Steps were approaching. 
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HE steps drew nearer and nearer. Outside the 
chamber they paused. Then the door was 
slowly opened, and two people entered. 

““Well—here we are,” said one. 

‘““Ay, and—+here it is,” said the other. 

Inspector Root recognized the first voice as that 
of Joe Moyle, the marshman, who lived in the cottage 
at the mouth of the creek; but he did not recognize 
the other voice. We, however, may recognize it as 
that of Captain Smith. 

A light was played over the dead man’s form. 
Then, 

“Yes, there it is,” murmured Joe Moyle. ‘‘And 
—you could be hanged for that!” 

“T don’t mean to be hanged for it,”’ replied Cap- 
tain Smith. ‘‘Come to that, I expect you could be 
hanged for it too, Joe.” 

““How’s that?’’ asked Joe. “I didn’t do it.” 

““Who’s to say you didn’t?” 

““T see,” remarked Joe, thoughtfully. ‘‘I see.”’ 

“Glad you do, Joe,” growled Captain Smith. 
“It’s going to save a lot of talk. We sink or 
ey together, and that’s the long and the short 
of it. 

“I’m not sure that I see that,” answered Joe, 
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evenly. “I’ve come with you a long way on this 
journey, skipper, but I might turn back yet.” 

““By God, might you?” exclaimed the captain, 
with sudden warmth. “Then I was wrong. You 
don’t see! It’s too Jate to turn back!”’ 

“*] ain’t so sure, skipper, I ain’t so sure,” returned 
Joe. ‘“‘Let’s have a little chat. I’ve been revolving 
things in my mind, as you might say.” 

“Chat!” cried Smith, angrily. “Is this the time 
fora chat? Suppose the police come along ?”’ 

“They probably will. But they’re not likely to 
for a few minutes, and before we go any farther I’m 
going to get clear as to where we stand. As to where 
I stand. Well—suppose I back out? Suppose I tell 
"em what | know “ 

‘““You’re a fool, Joe!”’ roared the captain, almost 
livid. ‘“‘What’s come over you? ‘Tell the police? 
That’s good! D’you suppose I’d Zt you tell the 
police?’’ His tone grew jeering. ‘‘Opportunity’s 
a fine thing.” 

“Oh, I’m not saying it would be child’s play,” 
agreed Joe, coolly. ‘“‘But then, if there were any 
easy way out of this, you or I would take it without 
thinking twice—or caring a damn about the other. 
I’m wondering whether my easiest way out is to let 
the law deal with a murderer in the way a murderer 
deserves.” 

““Say, keep a check -n that tongue of yours,” 
cried the captain, his v. 2 shaking with rage. “A 
murderer, am I? Well, what I’ve done once I might 
do again.” 

‘‘Opportunity’s a fine thing,” Joe quoted back at 
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him. ‘‘You’re tough, but I rather think I’m tougher. 
You wouldn’t find me as easy as—let’s say—a man 
with his back turned standing on the edge of a cliff.” 

The captain made an effort and controlled him- 
self. 

‘Well, make up your mind, Joe,” he said, more 
quietly, “only be quick about it, or I’ll make it up for 
you. What'd you tell the police? That you’ve been 
playing the kind nurse, first to a doped Froggy and 
then to a doped hotel proprietor? ‘That’d make a 
fine story, wouldn’t it?” 

‘Ah, but J never knew they were doped, skipper,” 
replied Joe, with a wink. ‘‘I thought they were ill, 
that’s all. Come to work it out, I’ve not done any- 
thing so bad. Just been a bit foolish, mebbe. But 
what have you done, skipper? Wh 5 

“Cut that out!” . 

‘I’m not going to cut it out. You asked me what 
I'd tell the police. Well, I’m answering you. I’d 
tell ’em that, not so many hours ago, this poor fellow 
here came to Craverley especially to see you, and 
that, when he did see you, he complained of your 
delay in carrying out certain work for him. Certain 
work on this very wreck, in fact. He wanted to know 
why you were delaying, and because you were afraid 
he would find out why you were delaying, you 
stalked him after the interview and tipped him over 
the cliff.” 

““Where’s the proof that I tipped him over the 
cliff?’’? demanded Smith. “You don’t suppose any- 
body’d believe you, do you?” 

“They might,” replied Joe, and added, cynically: 
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“Miracles happen. But—well, you never found 
that button that’s missing from your coat, did you? 
What if somebody else found that button in the spot 
where you’re afraid you lost it?” 

“Hell!’’ muttered Smith: “Yes, I-can see [’ll 
have to smash you if you get troublesome.” 

“And then there’s a bit more | might tell ’em. 
The police’d surely think it queer if not having 
killed your employer you carefully hid his body in 
a cave, and then brought it to this wreck, to blow it 
to smithereens with the old hulk? And then % 

‘And then—and then—and then ” shouted 
the captain, shaking his fist. “‘How much longer 
do you expect I’m going to stop here and listen to 
you? You're off your nut, you fool—like that 
Froggy we’ve left back at the cottage—and shere’s a 
mad thing we did, if you like. You talk about split- 
ting on me, as if that was a new idea, and would put 
the fear of God into me. But, darn you, somebody’s 
going to split in any case, unless we return and stop 
their mouths. If it isn’t Mironneau it’ll be Fyne, 
and if it isn’t Fyne it’ll be Mironneau. In a few 
hours the police will know all they want about us— 
about you as well as me, my beauty !—and nothing 
either of us can do will stop’em. I’d break your skull 
with the greatest of pleasure, and may yet, some day. 
But meanwhile our interests are the same, because 
our danger is the same. Yes, I’m talking sense now, 
and it’s the last time you'll hear it, by God! That 
little motor-boat of ours ic 

‘‘Of mine,” murmured Joe. 

“is the one thing that can carry us out of our 
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danger, and the stuff on board this ship—somewhere, 
but God knows where!—is the one thing that can 
make all we’ve gone through worth while. We may 
have to let it rip, but I’m game to risk half an hour. 
And if you split, Joe, where’ll you come in on that?” 

Joe did not answer immediately. Suddenly he 
asked slowly, ‘‘I suppose, skipper, I do come in on 
that?” 

“‘Tt’s been the idea all along, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes. But there’s ideas that are spoken and 
ideas that aren’t—that are just kept at the back of 
the head. No—as matters stand—there’s no need, 
p’r’aps, to split on you, skipper. But I’ve just been 
showing you that I hold the trump cards if there’s 
any little notion of a double-cross. Get that into 
your head, and we needn’t quarrel . . . What are 
you doing ?”’ 

“Those boards—did I leave them like that?” 
said the captain, suddenly. 

He walked to the boards beneath which lay the 
dynamite. Root had replaced them, as he thought, 
with care, and a twinge of professional self-annoyance 
shot through him at the captain’s exclamation. 

“Pm sure I don’t know,” answered Joe Moyle. 
“Didn’t you?” 

The captain bent down. 

““Maybe I did,” he grunted, ‘‘but it looks to me as 
if some one had moved them since I was here.” 

‘““What about Mironneau?” suggested Joe. ‘‘He 
might have done it.” 

But the captain shook his head. 

““Mironneau never did it,” he returned, uneasily. 
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““Darnation—I’m sick of this place. It’s beginning 
to give me the creeps.”’ He pulled up the boards, and 
gazed down into the cavity below. 

‘This explosion’s going to make a bit of a noise, 
ain’t it?’’ suggested Joe, watching him. 

“It ain’t going to make any noise at all,” replied 
Smith. “It’s not going to happen.” 

“Ah,” nodded Joe. “That’s wise. I always 
thought it was a fool game e 

“It wouldn’t have been a fool game but for this 
delay and everything going wrong,” retorted Smith, 
savagely. “‘It wouldn’t have, if we’d got Mironneau 
and Fyne on board—and if less had been found out 
already. The Froggy’s story puts a different com- 
plexion upon it. Come on—let’s have our hunt. 
God, I’ve spent a hundred years hunting, it seems to 
me. P’r’aps the last will change my luck. But it’s no 
good looking in here. I’ve raked it too thoroughly. 
Outside somewhere—in that darned pool——” 

“Skipper,” interposed Joe, abruptly, “chow do 
you know Mironneau hasn’t found them already ?”’ 

‘““What’s that ?’’ exclaimed Smith, sharply. 

‘“How do we know the scamp didn’t have them 
on him when he called upon us just now at my 
place?” 

Smith stared at him, and his forehead grew 
damp. 

“And we let him go!” he gasped. But the next 
moment he waved the idea aside. ‘‘Don’t believe it, 
Joe. He’d never have come near us if he’d got the 
stuff on him.” 

“‘He might have,” persisted Joe. ‘‘He was well- 
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nigh demented. People don’t act sanely in his con- 
dition—and you’d treated him pretty badly, you 
know. He’d want his whack of revenge.” 

‘“‘Bah!’’ snapped Smith, but his tone was not con- 
vincing. He was plainly worried. ‘If you think I’m 
going back there, you’re mistaken. We've done with 
that hole—and also with ¢his one ina minute. If we 
don’t find the stuff here, we’ll make for the other 
side of the water, and let it rip . . . Stop staring! 
Stop talking! Hell! Get busy!” 

Then a silence fell, and they left the chamber. 
Inspector Root tapped Leonard softly on the 
shoulder. 

‘‘What és it they’re looking for ?’’ he whispered. 

“I don’t know,”’ Leonard whispered back. “‘Per- 
haps Mr Griddle does.” 

‘““Do you?” asked the inspector. There was no 
reply. “‘Have you any idea what they’re after, Mr 
Griddle ?’’ he pressed, and then gave a sudden low 
exclamation. ‘‘Hallo—he’s not here!”’ 

Sounds came from outside again. Captain Smith 
and Joe Moyle hurried back. 

‘Some one’s out there,”’ breathed Smith. 

“Yes, I heard,” replied Joe. 

Smith swallowed. ‘“‘We’re up against it, Joe,” he 
muttered. ‘‘No time for scruples.” 

“It’s agreed,” murmured Joe. ‘‘Hey—what’s 
this ?”’ 

A blaze of light suddenly illuminated the gloomy 
chamber, and a shrill whistle rent the air. As the men 
swung round, they found themselves facing two use- 
ful-looking revolvers. 
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“Put ’em up, both of you,” barked Inspector 
Root, sharply. ‘‘Stay just as you are—so!”’ 

The whistle was repeated, and now the place 
became abruptly alive with hurrying feet. Constables 
appeared to grow out of every corner, and the two 
trapped men glared about them in sullen helpless 
acceptance. 

““Well—what have you got to say?” cried the 
inspector. 

“‘Nothing,”’ answered Smith, shortly. ‘‘That’ll 
come later.” 

“Yes, a good deal will come later,” responded 
Root, acidly. ‘“‘Meanwhile, you’ve said enough, I 
think, to justify the bracelets. Slip ’em on, Drew. 
They won’t bite—we’ve got ’em covered.” 

The handcuffs were slipped on, and Leonard and 
Root lowered their revolvers. 

“Well, that’s that,” said the inspector. ‘And 
now would you like to save trouble and tell us what 

ou’re searching for on board this ship ?”’ 

“We'll talk later, I say,” answered Smith, heavily. 
‘Get on with it. You’re damn fools, and you’ll find 
out your mistake.” 

“Right,” responded Root. ‘‘But you’ll have to 
do a deal of talking to explain away what we’ve just 
heard, and what we can get out of Fyne and Miron- 
neau. But perhaps you’d like to tell us why you 
wanted to blow up this ship, eh?”’ 

“T think I can tell you that, Inspector,’ 
posed Leonard, quietly. 

“You can ?’’ exclaimed Root. “I say, Mr Sefton 
—who the deuce are you?”’ 
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““Y’m the Junior Partner of Baines, Elson, and 
Company, the firm that insured this ship,” said 
Leonard. ‘‘But before we go any further, hadn’t 
we better find Mr Griddle ?”’ 

As though in reply to his question, the sound of a 
motor-boat fell upon their ears—the sound of a 
motor-boat departing. 
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OR an old man, Mr Griddle was distinctly 


active; when he desired, too, he could be dis- 
tinctly catlike. None of his three companions, con- 
cealed with him behind the angle, had heard him 
slip from their side, and neither the captain nor the 
marshman knew that he had followed them out. But 
unfortunately—or perhaps fortunately ; it made little 
difference to Mr Griddle—he had trodden on a 
loose board as he had hurried along the passage, and 
it was the sound of the loose board that had sent the 
captain and the marshman back into the chamber 
and into the arms of the police. 

Mr Griddle gathered what had happened, though 
he did not stop to make inquiries. He was in no 
mood to loiter. When he heard the police whistle, 
his impressions were confirmed, and he slipped along 
at an even greater pace. As he reached the ladder 
that led out of the stifling interior, out into the clean, 
sweet air, and liberty, a form suddenly rose before 
him. | 

*“Ah!”’ exclaimed the form. 

“Quick!” replied Mr Griddle. “They’ve got 
"em—you’re wanted—at your best speed, con- 
stable.” 

“Right!” responded the constable, and hurried on. 
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Mr Griddle smiled. Even when companioned by 
anxiety, he could smile. He ascended the ladder, 
and met two more figures. 

“Down you go!” he shouted. ‘“‘Down—the 
lot of you. They’ve got the rascals, but they’re 
putting up a fight 

‘Right!’ said the constables, and raced down, 
with others after them. 

Mr Griddle engaged in only one more conversa- 
tion on the wreck. He had reached the side, when a 
man’s hand shot out and gripped him. 

‘Bad guess!’’ laughed Mr Griddle. ‘‘My name’s 
Griddle. The inspector wants you below.” 

The man hesitated. 

‘Listen !”’ exclaimed Mr Griddle. 

Root’s whistle shrilled from the depths. 

“Hurry!” shouted Mr Griddle. “‘There’s a big 
war on down there.” 

“Yes, but where are you going?’’ demanded the 
man. 

““Me? I’m sixty, and have been deputed to mind 
the motor-boat.” 

“Well, I reckon Ill mind that,” said the man. 

“Well, I reckon you won’t,” retorted Mr Griddle; 
and the next moment the man was on his back, | 
counting many more stars than the sky could show. 

And, while he counted the stars, Mr Griddle slid 
over the side and landed in the motor-boat. A few 
seconds later a little boat that could move left the 
side of a big ship that could not. 

The man who had been counting stars staggered 
to his feet. 
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“Hi!” he shouted, ineffectively. 

‘Hi to you,” Mr Griddle shouted back; and again 
he smiled, although death dogged him on all sides, 
and lay beneath him in the form of cruel, jagged 
teeth. 

But Mr Griddle did not worry. As he had said, 
he was sixty, and having taken risks at twenty, when 
all life lay before him, he was even more ready to 
take them at sixty, when most of his life lay behind 
him. He’d be caught, anyway, some time. Who 
wasn't? Why not a rock, or a white-capped wave? 
They were no crueller than a bed. 

The mystery of life and death swept through him 
—the fascinating mystery, the fearful mystery, the 
staggering mystery. Death, the great blackness into 
which he was dashing; life, the little laughing gleams 
of foam that came and went, brilliant and proud and 
conquering for an instant, but the next instant gone 
—to be succeeded by countless others. Which was 
the final victor, the darkness or the light? That was 
the mystery that kept one guessing, the mystery 
beside which all lesser mysteries paled. 

A strange elation entered Mr Griddle’s breast, 
partly due to the physical reactions of the moment 
and partly to the mental comfort of activity after 
days of waiting and inaction. He ought to have 
gone to the bottom half a dozen times. He did not 
know the rocks. All he knew was how to handle a 
motor-boat. Fate had not called his name yet, 
however, and in a few minutes he was clear of that 
particular danger, and was wrestling with the spray. 

“*Where will I be to-morrow ?’’ he asked the spray, 
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as it slapped the side of his boat and drenched him. 
‘““Will you be tossing me about, eh? Or will I be 
answering questions in a police station? Or will I 
be as I am now—and with fifty thousand in my 
pocket ?”’ 

He knew vaguely where the river-mouth was. 
He had passed the marshman’s cottage during his 
rambles. Away toward the east grey began to ap- 
pear. Dawn was at hand. 

Aided by the grey, he steered his course. The 
breeze was too fresh for comfort, yet it comforted 
him. He knew that whatever difficulties he was 
encountering, they were less than would be encoun- 
tered by any boats following him from the wreck. 
Provided he could reach the river-mouth, he reckoned 
on an advantage of at least half an hour. 

Presently, as the blackness melted, he saw the 
point he was making for, and slightly altered his 
course. In five minutes he was entering the river- 
mouth. In two more the boat was moored and he 
had jumped ashore. 

He looked toward the cottage. It was in dark- 
ness. 

“‘Mironneau !”’ he called, softly. 

He walked toward the cottage, slowly, cautiously. 
Nothing stirred. 

‘““Mironneau!’’ he called again. 

A figure rose from the ground, staggered toward 
him, and crumpled into his arms. 

‘““Hey—what’s this?’’ exclaimed the old man. 
‘“*Mironneau—it’s Griddle! Griddle!”? Miron- 
neau made no verbal response, but stirred slightly. 
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a drop of something.” 

He lowered the Frenchman to the ground, and 
held a flask to his lips. The Frenchman opened his 
eyes. 

““Good—good!”’ nodded Mr Griddle, encourag- 
ingly. ‘“*That’s better, eh? Well—have you got 
?em ? >? 

Mironneau shook his head vaguely. Mr Griddle 
stifled a twinge of bitter disappointment. But an 
instant later hope revived. 

“In zere,” murmured Mironneau. | 

“What!” whispered Mr Griddle. ‘‘Do you mean 
—they’re in the cottage?’’ Mironneau nodded. 
‘*“Then, for God’s sake, man a 

Mironneau held up his hand. 

**T tell you—in a minute,” he murmured. “‘It is 
not good to go zere till I tell you. My ’ead, it spin. 
In one minute.’”’ He closed his eyes. ‘‘Zen you say 
what to do.” 

““Very well, very well,” agreed the old man, curb- 
ing his impatience. 

There was a pause. Then the Frenchman spoke 
again. 

‘’Ow you come ’ere?”’ he asked, weakly. ‘“‘It is 
too ’ard, all zis—to ’ard to understand.” 

“T’ll tell you my story while you pull yourself to- 
gether,” replied Mr Griddle, frowning. “‘But we’ve 
not got much time, you know. I’d sooner is 

“‘No—you tell,” insisted the Frenchman, almost 
fretfully. ‘‘My ’ead—lI mus’ know. I will not be 
fool any longer. ’Ow do I know es 
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‘* All right, all right,” interrupted Mr Griddle, de- 
ciding to humour him. ‘‘When you didn’t turn up, 
Baretti and I grew anxious. We read about the 
wreck, of course, but we thought you’d saved your 
skin, like the others. Even though there was talk of 
one man missing, we didn’ t dream it was you—and 
no body was washed up.’ 

‘““No—I was not wash up,” murmured Miron- 
neau, grimly. 

‘“However, I decided at last that we’d better come 
along here and see whether we could find out any- 
thing 

““] wis’ I know zat,” interposed the French- 
man. ‘“‘If I know zat, it make all ze difference. 
You were ere a week ago—ze day Mr Fyne 
disappear ?” 

‘“No, I came just after. And so did Baretti. I 
was an ordinary guest at the hotel, Baretti turned 
himself into a waiter—and a damn bad one! He’sa 
bunegler, that fellow. Looks to me as if he’ll swing 
for murder.” 

‘““Murder!”’ gasped the Frenchman, and looked 
fearfully toward the house. ‘“’E try to kill Mr 
Fyne A 

“No, no! But it was necessary to arrange a little 
accident for the waiter already in possession, and 
Luigi—Baretti, that is—arranged too dig an accident. 
The other fellow’s died.” He paused, and added, 
with almost childlike simplicity, ‘ ‘That was a pity, 
Mironneau. I’ve indulged in my little hobby for a 
good many years, and up till now it’s been a clean 
record,” 
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“Oh, ver’ clean,” muttered Mironneau. 

Mr Griddle shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘We take, 
but we do not kill,” he observed. ‘‘ You did not kill 
la Comtesse a month ago. You merely caused her 
the trifling inconvenience of losing a rather valuable 
pearl necklace. And the wreck of the boat on which 
you were bringing the necklace over to us caused us 
similar inconvenience. Well, we three have done 
pretty well in the past, so I suppose one mustn’t 
complain.” 

“Ze wreck!’? murmured Mironneau. ‘“‘’Ave you 
been zere?”’ 

““T have. I’ve just come from there,”’ replied Mr 
Griddle. ‘And in about half an hour I expect 
there'll be some more visitors along here from the 
wreck also! There’s some double game on, Miron- 
neau—that’s what has queered our pitch. All sorts 
of people have been curious who had no reason to be 
curious. ‘There’s been some other mystery on that 
shi 

Yes, yes, I tell you!”’ exclaimed Muironneau. 
“* After a little more of your flask, yes. Ozzers come, 
you say? I sink you are ze ozzers when you come 
just now.” He took a big gulp from the flask, and 
his excitement grew. ‘‘But it not good to stay ’ere 
longer. Wego now.” He rose to his feet suddenly, 
but flopped down again. 

“Look here, Mironneau,” frowned Mr Griddle. 
“What has happened to you? I gather you’ve been 
doped 

Lnéeede Ma foi! More zan zat! One man 
—'e dog me. ’E ze devil, When my mind go 
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funny, I see ’im.”’ He pointed toward the cottage. 
Gh dere, - 

‘““What—is he?”’ muttered Mr Griddle. “‘And— 
has he as 

“°F ’as,” nodded the Frenchman. ‘“’E do ais 
——’’ He tapped his head. “Ze last zis. ’E do 
it. I see ’im every time. ’E dog me. Soon, if we 
stay ’ere, I see ’im again, an’e kill me. Ze necklace is 
no good—it is ze rope round our necks.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” retorted Mr Griddle, 
sharply. ‘‘I’m going inside to get that rope of 

ours!” 

But the Frenchman gripped him. 

“Tf you go, I shriek,” he gasped. “‘’E’as ’atchet.” 

“Hatchet ?’’ groaned Mr Griddle. ‘“‘Heavens 
above! I shall never be able to hold up my head 
again. Mironneau, judged by the ordinary standards 
of Respectability, you, and I, and Baretti are odd 
folk, and you needn’t think I’m regretting it. The 
world’s full of odd folk of one kind or another. The 
Comtesse is certainly an odd folk. But there was one 
point we all agreed on. ‘There was to be no rough 
work—at least,’’ he added, rather dubiously, ‘‘no 
very rough work.” 

“But zey ’ave been rough wiz me,” answered 
Mironneau, “‘and I get ze ’atchet to give a bit of 
myself back. Ze captain of ze ship, ’e come to me 
when ze wreck ’appen, and I come to ’im when ze 
wreck ’appen, and ’e see zat I am after somesing, and 
I see zat ’e is after somesing: 4s 

“I suppose you were after the necklace—you’d 
hidden it, eh?’”’ queried Mr Griddle. 
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“Yes, I’ad ’idden it. I ’ad no cabin alone, and so 
rite 

“Wherer ” 

““In a dark part of ze ship. I do not know ze 
name of ze part. But near ze bottom, when I look 
about, I find a place in ze side, and I ’ide ze case in 
ze ’ole and cover it up. And ze captain, when ze 
wreck ’appen and we must all go for ze boats, find 
me near ze spot, and zen I stop, because it not good 
for ’im to see.” 

“But you said the captain was after something 
too,” said Mr Griddle. ‘“‘What was the captain 
after?”’ He broke off, and looked suddenly toward 
a bush that had stirred. ‘‘Who’s there?”’ he cried, 

uickly. 

“Only me, Mr Griddle,” replied Napoleon True- 
love, as he emerged. ‘‘Me and my little hatchet. 
Yes, what was the captain after, Mironneau? That’s 
the one thing I’m just dying to know.”’ 
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THE OTHER HALF 
R GRIDDLE sprang to his feet, but, to the 


surprise of both him and the man armed with 
the hatchet, Mironneau made no movement. An 
abrupt calm had settled on him. 

“It is ze Fate,”’ he observed, calmly. ‘*‘ What will 
’appen, will ’appen. Zis man will be ’ere when I 
die.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’’ cried Mr Griddle. ‘‘No 
one’s going to die. What’s the meaning of this, Mr 
Truelove ?”’ 

“Well, I’ve just learned half the meaning of it,” 
answered Napoleon, meekly, “‘and I’m now waiting 
to hear the other half. Go on, Mironneau—what 
was the captain after ?”’ 

Mr Griddle was not often nonplussed, but the 
situation now beat him. He looked at his fellow- 
guest with anger, impotence, and humiliation. Na- 
poleon had something he wanted—something he 
wanted very badly. But could it be secured without 
considerable damage? | 

“Try not to worry, Mr Griddle,” said Napoleon, 
in an oddly sympathetic voice. ‘You really are a 
first-class rotter, you know, and all that muck, but 
while I’ve been learning of your perfidy I’ve also 
discovered that you have a soft heart, and it wouldn’t 
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surprise me to learn that, like Captain Hook, you 
love little children. So you see—although that neck- 
lace is so well hidden that you’ve no earthly chance 
of discovering it before the police arrive—you 
mightn’t find me such a bad sport if you’re kind to 
me, and let our friend here tell me that other half. 
After all, your half being told, the other half can’t 
hurt you.” 

Mr Griddle looked at Napoleon and at the 
hatchet; and all at once he smiled. 

“‘T expect you’re right,” he answered. ‘“‘It takes 
five minutes to hide what may take five days to dis- 
cover. But may I ask how, exactly, you came to. 
possess the necklace ?”’ 

“You missed that out, Mironneau,” said Napo- 
leon, glancing at the Frenchman. ‘“‘It happened like 
this, Mr Griddle. When first the returning motor- 
boat made music upon our ears, we both thought— 
Mironneau outside and me inside—that a certain 
Captain Smith and a certain ugly mug called Joe 
were about to give us a little call. Mironneau drew 
into the porch, where he could stay nicely concealed 
with his little hatchet. But—well, I dislike the rough 
stuff as much as you do, Mr Griddle, and so I thought 
I’d try and stop it. Besides—to show you I’ve no 
wings, really—I thought I might deal best with 
Mironneau first, and then with the others afterward. 
Yes, I did want to get hold of that hatchet. It gives 
a chap such an advantage, doesn’t it ?”’ 

“It appears to,” admitted Mr Griddle. ‘Though 
its use is doubtful to people with such soft hearts as 
yours and mine, Mr Truelove.” 
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‘Be careful, Mr Griddle,”’ warned Napoleon, “or 
you'll make me like you, and that would be disastrous 
to my duty. And I’m perfectly rotten on duty. 
Anyway, to achieve my end—if I may be florid—lI 
opened the door, bing! popped out, gave Mironneau 
the third scare of his young life, and we closed. 
Mironneau might have won if I hadn’t played the 
dirty on him. It wasn’t cricket. Particularly as the 
poor chap was full of dope. Still, there itis. I won. 
The necklace fell out of his pocket in the tussle, and 
I bagged the lot.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say, Mironneau,” exclaimed Mr 

_ © Griddle, “‘that you had the case in your pocket when 
you came to this cottage?” 

‘You forget his condition,’”’ Napoleon answered 
for him. ‘‘One’s condition—both medically and 

~ emotionally—does make a difference. But he’s not 
got it in his pocket now, anyway, so why worry about 
it? What’s far more interestin’ is what he was going 
to tell us when I rashly came out of my bush. About 
the captain, you know. Do tell us what the darling 
captain was after?” 

Mironneau looked at Mr Griddle, and Mr Griddle 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Go ahead, Mironneau,” said Mr Griddle. “‘ Why 
not?” 

He moved away a little, and glanced around—at 
the cottage, at the shed near the cottage, and at the 
bush from which Napoleon had appeared. And as 
he edged farther and farther away, but always re- 
maining within earshot, Mironneau continued his 
interrupted story. 
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“It was a big ’ole ’e was after,” said the French- 
man. “A ’ole so big ze water poured through. Ze 
’ole—yes, I know it, because it was near ze place 
where I ’ide ze pearls—ze ’ole it was make inside of 
ze ship, and it was ze captain ’oo make it % 

‘““The captain made a hole in his own ship?”’ ex- 
claimed Napoleon. ‘‘ Whatever should the idiot do 
that for?” 

‘*Ah, zat is what ask. Ze ’ole was plug up when 
I ’ide ze necklace first, but now it was not plug up. 
Ze plug was knock out by ze rocks, and ze water 
come in fast.” 

“You mean, that was the cause of the wreck?’’ 
demanded Napoleon, in astonishment. 

““No—it was not ze cause of ze wreck,” responded 
the Frenchman, and an ironic smile suddenly illumi- 
nated his pale face. ‘‘But it was meant to be ze 
cause of ze wreck.” 

“I don’t get you, not one little bit,” said Napoleon. 

‘But I get myself, oh, yes, when I see ze captain 
and find out ’is mind. Zestorm made ze wreck. Ze 
storm zat came too quick, and sent ze boat out of ze 
deep water to ze rocks. If ze storm ’ad not come, 
ze ship would ’ave gone down some time—to ze 
bottom, yes, and too deep for ze divers to find out 
ze cause. But now ze cause might be found out, 
and ze captain, oh, ’e was ver’ un’appy.” 

‘I wish you’d explain,” complained Napoleon. 
“Why on earth f 

“Ma foi! You ’ave ze thick ’ead,” retorted 
Mironneau. ‘‘Ze ver’ thick ’ead. Ze boat was 
insured, would it not be? Ze boat was no good. Ze 
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insurance money was ver’ good. But if ze round 
ole is discover it is poor look-out for Captain Smith 
and ze owner.” 

“Well, I’m damned,” murmured Napoleon. 
“What a foul business! And you mean to say, 
Mironneau, that he told you all this?” 

‘“‘Ze excitement. We forget ourselves. We find 
each ozzer, and ’e challenge me, and I challenge ’im. 
Ze boat rock, ze storm rage, crash, bang, we lose our 
‘ead. It all come out. We are afraid, we are mad, 
allin a moment. And zen ze captain say, ‘We will 
share ze pearls, or I will tell about you,’ and I say, 

‘No, no! You ’ave your dam insurance money, and 
you be good, or I will tell about you!’” 

““It must have been a pretty little quarrel,” mur- 
mured Napoleon, as he tried to visualize the scene. 

‘What was the end of it?” 

“‘Hor me, blackness. Somesing ’it me. Ze boat 
or ze captain, I never know. Ze captain, ver’ likely. 
When I awake, I am not on ze ship, I am in a little 
bedroom, and I find lam lockin. Zere is ze window 
of ze bedroom,” he added, and pointed toward the 
cottage. 

“They imprisoned you, eh?’’ frowned Napoleon. 
‘I don’t wonder you looked for a hatchet! I suppose 
the captain was afraid you’d tell on him?” — 

“°F was. And ’e want me to go back to ze wreck 
and find ze necklace. But when zey come I said 
again, ‘No!’ And zey give me stuff, and keep me 
zeres 

“Swine! But how did you get on the wreck at 
last? We found you there, you know.” 
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Mironneau winced at the memory. He knew. 

“Once I escape,” he muttered. ‘‘My mind it is 
all blank. But one sing is in it. ‘Ze wreck—ze 
wreck—ze wreck.’ I mus’ gozere. But I am weak. 
And I ’ave no boat. So I talk toa man I meet—it 
is Mr Fyne—and I tell ’im about ze captain and 
ask ’im to go zere wis’ me 2 

“So you were the merchant who spirited Mr Fyne 
away!” exclaimed Napoleon. ‘‘Well, I’m dashed! 
_ And did you tell him about the necklace too?” 

Mironneau smiled faintly and shook his head. 

“Oh, no. Not yet. P’r’aps I get ze pearls while 
’e look at ze ’’ole. I wait tosee. But on ze wreck we. 
found ze captain and ’is friend a 

““Of course—you might have guessed that,”’ inter- 
posed Napoleon. ‘Where else would they be? 
They were waiting for you, I suppose?” : 

““P’r’aps. Or p’r’aps they go to try and make ze 
‘ole so no one would guess what ze captain done. 
’E go often, ze captain. And ze owner, ’e get im- 
patient, and ’e write—lI ’ear zem talking—‘ Blow up 
ze dam sing.’”’ 

“Why didn’t he blow it up?” 

““Ze pearls would blow up too. Ze captain ’e 
want ze pearls first. And now ’e shut me up on ze 
ship, and ’e come ev’ry day and try to make me show 
"im ze place, and ’e search when I will not, and give 
me ’is dam stuff.” 

‘“What about Mr Fyne?” 

“°F took ’im back to ze cottage.” 

“T see. Fyne knew too much, and had to be kept 
quiet until the birds had flown, Of all the black- 
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guards! ‘Two prisoners—one on the ship and one 
locked in the cottage. Am I permitted to know where 
the pearls were hidden ?”’ 

‘*T ave tell you,” replied Mironneau, wearily. “In 
ze side of ze ship, near ze ’ole. Ze water come in, 
and cover zem both up. But when I am alone on ze 
wreck I dive down at ze low tide, and I find ze 
pearls 

‘““And, by Jove, Ill tell you what you did with 
them!” cried Napoleon. ‘‘You dropped them into 
another pool of water, where you could get them out 
more easily, and where the captain would not think 

_of looking for them. Yes, I can see by your expres- 
sion I’m right, but don’t be so astonished—I haven’t 
second sight. I saw you staring into that second 
pool shortly before ee left the ship—in our boat, 
“you remember—and I expect that was about the 


- time you dipped in and fished the necklace out.” 


“It is so,” replied Mironneau, solemnly. ‘‘And 
zat is ze lot.” 

Napoleon looked at the miserable creature and 
shook his head sadly. What a price one could pay 
for one’s greed, he thought. Then he turned his 
head, and his expression changed. A faint smile 
played across his hati as he watched Mr Griddle 
poking about the ground. Mr Griddle had heard 
the Frenchman’s story, but he had not wasted time. 

“Bad luck, Mr Griddle,” Napoleon said, sympa- 
thetically. “You'll never find it. Don’t you think 
you'd better make hay while the sun shines—or, to 
be more accurate, before it shines? It'll be up ina 
few minutes.” 
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Mr Griddle turned, and regarded Napoleon 
fixedly. 

““I expect you’ve won, Mr Truelove,” he an- 
swered. “‘But—despite your hatchet—it was a bit 
of a risk coming out of your bush like that. The 
luck mightn’t have been yours, you know.” 

“‘T only came out because I trod on a twig, and 
you’d have spotted me,” responded Napoleon, with 
engaging frankness. ‘‘I knew I’d be discovered, so 
I put a brave face on it. You can spring upon me 
still if you want to. But I advise you to do a 
bolt.” 

“You ought to try and keep us here till the police 
turn up,” retorted Mr Griddle, cynically. 

““P’r’aps I ought,” answered Napoleon. ‘“‘But— 
somehow—I’d love you to get away. Ass, aren’t I? 
You've got life all wrong. Oh, yes. No doubt about 
it. But you’re a bit of a sportsman.” 

‘“‘And you’re trying to be one too?” 

‘Like hell, Iam. By the way, I didn’t tell you, 
I think they’ve caught old Luigi.” 

“Have they?” grunted Mr Griddle, and became 
silent. 

“Zey will catch me too,” observed Mironneau. 
“My ’ead. It is no good.” 

‘“What about the motor-boat ?”’ suggested Napo- 
leon, after a pause. ‘‘ You might make a dash for it 
in that ?”’ 

Mr Griddle remained silent for a full minute, while 
first gleams of sunlight floated out of the horizon, and 
the white caps began to change to gold. Then the 
old man said: 
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‘So they’ve caught Luigi? Well, well. I though 
he might get clear. And—Anderson’s dead?” 

“Yes,” nodded Napoleon. 

“It’s a bad business about Anderson,” muttered 
Mr Griddle. ‘‘A bad business) H’m—I—I think 
I'll wait.” ; 

Something rose in Napoleon’s throat. It rose 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

‘I said you were a sportsman,” he commented, 
unsteadily. ‘‘Do you think if you handed the neck- 
lace back to the police yourself it might help 
matters ?”’ 

And, taking the pearls from his pocket, he tossed 
them across to the old man. Then, turning abruptly, 
he walked slowly back to the cottage. 

Mr Griddle stared after him, and then stared at 
the necklace. And then he stared at Mironneau. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“Queer fish,” replied Mironneau, without moving. 
eo SEAS, 

“‘And he called me a sportsman,” murmured the 
old man, with a twisted smile. ‘‘Well—when the 
game’s up, one might as well play it. Eh, Miron- 
neau?”’ 

Mironneau did not reply. His eyes were on the 
horizon, and he was watching the sun rise out of the 
amber water. 
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SAY—where’s old Sefton?” exclaimed Napoleon | 

Truelove. ‘‘I want to tell him!” 

He was pacing the beach with Beryl Haines, and 
his condition was emotional. Beryl laughed. 

“You're in a hurry, aren’t you, Nappy?’’ she 
replied. ; 

““Of course I’m in a hurry!” he retorted. “‘Who 
wouldn’t be? I’ve told Miss Fyne, and she’s pro- 
mised to pass it on to her father; I’ve told Morley, 
and I’ve told Guy, I’ve told your parents, I’ve told 
the boots and the parlourmaid, and if I don’t go on 
telling people Ill burst. Where is Sefton? I’ve not 
seen him since lunch.” 

““He’s gone back to the wreck,” said Beryl, 
turning her eyes seaward. ‘‘I think it exercises a 
magnetic influence over him. After all, it was the 
wreck that brought him down here, wasn’t it?” 

Napoleon nodded, and became a little more sober. 
: “Yes, that’s true,” he remarked. “‘Rum business, 

wasn’t it? Fancy his being attached to the company 
that insured that old hulk! Well—the company 
won’t have to pay out anything now, will it?” 

“‘I don’t suppose so,” answered Beryl, thought- 
fully. “‘If you make a hole in a ship with the idea of 
sinking her, that lets the company out, doesn’t it ?”’ 
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““Yes—and it lets the water in. Ha, ha, rather 
good that!”’ 

“But, after all, Nappy, it was the storm that 
wrecked the ship. It didn’t sink because of the hole.” 

‘*There’s no knowin’, my child, how that hole 
affected the question,” responded Napoleon. ‘“‘Any- 
way, we can leave that to the lawyers—and mean- 
while poor old Nycroft is beyond gettin’ anything 
out of it—and Captain Smith has lost his last throw 
too.” He frowned. ‘‘Queer, Beryl, isn’t it, how— 
how some people are going through hell while 
others—like you and me—are going through 
heaven?” 

“Very queer, 
that too, Nappy.” 

‘““Fyne’s all right now, thank God—the nurse said 
he was going along splendidly last time I saw her— 
and so Miss Fyne’s O.K. too. So are we. But I 
can’t help thinkin’, you know, of those two rascals, 
and all that lies before ’em. And of Luigi—poor— 
devil hg 

““Yes, but he behaved rottenly,”’ interposed Beryl, 
fighting against her sympathy. 

“Oh, yes. And you can’t»say too much for the 
Froggy either, or—old Griddle. But—dash it all— 
why doesn’t one hate those three as one hates the 
other two?” 

“Perhaps it’s because—oh, I don’t know—just 
because, although they’re bad, they’re not so bad.” 

““Of course, that’s it. Luigi and Mironneau are 
just a couple of fools, and Griddle * 

““He’s no fool!”’ 


” 


she murmured. “‘I’d thought of 
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“No, but he’s got a spark of decency in him. He 
had that necklace when you and the police came along 
to the cottage, and he didn’t try to get off with it.” 

““He explained that,’’ answered Beryl, slowly. 
““He said you had given it in the hope—how did he 
put it?—that his return of it might be officially 
regarded as an act of grace——-—” 

‘Well remembered !”’ 

““Be quiet! I’ve not finished!—but that he did 
not expect the police to regard as an act of grace the 
return of goods which he could not possibly get away 
with.” 

“Never mind what he said,” retorted Napoleon. 
“‘T say that he might have made a dash if he’d liked— 
I gave him the chance—and that he refused because 
he wasn’t going to leave Luigi in the lurch. Now, 
that would prove he had a spark of good in him, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“It certainly would,” agreed Beryl, ‘“‘and don’t 
think I’m trying to quench that spark, Nappy. I 
can’t help wondering a bit, though, whether our 
opinions aren’t being influenced by our own happi- 
ness.” 

“Good Lord!”’ murmured Napoleon. ‘‘You don’t 
really mean to say you’re happy?” 

“‘!’m as happy as you are, idiot! And when one’s 
happy one tries to think the best of everybody else. 
There’s one thing I’m wondering, Nappy. When 
you gave that necklace to Mr Griddle, did you think 
he would make a bolt for it ?”’ 

“*T didn’t,” he answered. 

*“Well—did you hope he would?” 
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‘* Do you know, Sherlock Holmes, I almost did,” 
he admitted, half-ashamedly. “But don’t draw con- 
clusions, my child. Little Napoleon Truelove knows 
his little duty, and I wouldn’t have handed the 
necklace to old Griddle if I hadn’t believed in him.” 

‘* A little late, wasn’t it, to start believing in him ?”’ 
mused Beryl. 

‘No, ma’am,” returned Napoleon. ‘I’ve a theory 
that it’s never too late to start believing in anybody, 
if you can strike the Heroic Moment. It probably 
surprised old Griddle when I chucked the jewels at 
him. And the sun was risin’, you remember. You 
know—all that sort of thing.” He broke off sud- 
denly. ‘“‘But, dash it all and hang it all, let’s chuck all 
this lugubrious stuff. I’m feelin’ thoroughly and 
disgustingly selfish. I’ve got to tell Sefton—hallo, 
there’s Miss Fyne! Hi! Miss Fyne! How’s your 
father? And do you know Beryl and I are going to 
marry each other ?” 

‘Yes, I have heard the news once or twice,” smiled 
Jessica, as she approached. ‘“‘I think every one’s 
heard it. Even father has now = 

“Then he’s going along well?”’ exclaimed Beryl. 
‘He must be, if you’ve told him a 

““Doesn’t follow,” murmured Napoleon. “If a 
fellow’s dying, this is the kind of news that will save 
his life. But I hope your father és going along well, 
Miss Fyne ?”’ he added. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘‘The nurse insisted that 
I could take an hour or two off.” 

“Then what about a little trip to the wreck ?”’ 
cried Napoleon. ‘That is, if you could stick us? 
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We’re not the mushy kind, you know. And Sefton’s 
there.” 

“Tm going to marry an idiot,” sighed Beryl, 
“but I suppose it can’t be helped. Do come, Miss 
Fyne. That wreck is such a dismal place that I’m 
positively longing to breathe a little happiness into it.” 

“Yes, I’d love to,” answered Jessica. ‘‘I—I was 
really going to suggest it.” 

The tide was nearly low, and as they began their 
journey across the gently ruffled water the wreck 
stood out with more than usual distinctness, and its 
rusty keel glowed yellow in the sun. Napoleon 
remarked that the wreck seemed to have grown in 
height, but Jessica replied that this was due to the 
spring tide, and that the water was falling to its lowest 
point. Then a happy silence fell. The terrors of the 
past few hours were over for them, and the shadows 
that had risen from the sea had slipped back. Even 
the wreck itself appeared no longer lugubrious, but 
loomed up, as they neared it, in almost genial wel- 
come. 

‘““My evil is spent,” it seemed to say. ‘‘ You may 
fill me now with what new fancies you choose.” 

They did not see Leonard on board, and he did 
not come to greet them as they climbed up to the 
deck. It did not take them long to track him, 
however. He was down below, sitting on an 
uncomfortable ridge before the deep pool that lay 
' outside the chamber which, a few hours earlier, had 
contained a dead body. 

Then the pool had been in darkness, and had 
revealed its imprisoned surface only when an electric 
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torch had been switched on it. Now it glimmered 

with sunlight, which entered from the west through 

a gaping hole. Above the water-line, on either side 

of the aperture, wood and metal were moist for several 

feet, marking the areas affected by the rising and 

falling tide; below, distorted, were the ship’s ribs. 

And Leonard Sefton was gazing at the ribs so in- 

tently that he did not notice the approaching trio 
until Napoleon gently coughed. 

‘“‘No accountin’ for tastes,’ he murmured. 
‘‘Haven’t you had enough of this old hulk?” 

Leonard looked up and smiled. 

“‘Hallo,” he said. “‘Yes, very nearly enough, but 
not quite. Do you notice how low the water’s 
dropping? It gives quite a nice view of the hole, 
doesn’t it ?”’ 

“Charming,” said Napoleon. 

“Yes, it is charming,” Leonard went on. ‘‘At any 
rate, I’m sure my company will think itso. You see, 
though the top portion of the hole is quite jagged, 
there’s a stretch of beautiful curve that no rock could 
possibly have achieved. I’m not a shipbuilding 
expert, but if the executors of the estate of Mr W. T. 
Nycroft, deceased, imagine that anything is due to 
them for this ship, we’ll call that expert in. But I 
don’t think it will be necessary.” 

They stared at the gap and at the water, which had 
now reached its lowest mark. Suddenly Jessica bent 
forward and exclaimed: 

“Mr Sefton, what is that little dark spot? There, 
to the left—below the water-line ?”’ 

““T was wondering whether any of you would 
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notice it,” answered Leonard, smiling. ‘‘ That’s 
where our friend Mironneau hid his little packet— 
the packet he was coming to collect when he met the 
captain during the storm.” 

““T wonder the captain didn’t spot it,” remarked 
Napoleon, peering down. 

““It was dark,” Leonard reminded him, ‘‘and the 
water only drops as low as this during the spring 
tides. Then we must allow for Mironneau’s artful- 
ness. He managed to fish it out, you remember, and 
to hide it somewhere else afterward.” 

‘““That’s true,” nodded Napoleon. ‘But what 
does it all matter now, anyway? We haven’t come to 
talk about dull things like that. Have we, Beryl? 
We've come to tell you about a most marvellous and 
astonishing thing. Beryl and I are going to be 
married.” 

‘‘Hooray !”’ cried Leonard, jumping up and taking 
their hands. ‘I congratulate you both. Though, of 
course, I’m not surprised.” 

“Well, you ought to be,” retorted Beryl. “I’m 
sure Nappy and I have been most circumspect. Come 
along, Mr Truelove. Let’s goon deck. I can’t stop 
down in this stuffy hole any longer.” 

“Thus, subtly, the lovers departed,” said Napo- 
_ leon, as they faded away. 

Jessica looked after them, a little anxiously. She 
turned, however, when Leonard spoke to her. 

“Well, they seem happy enough, don’t they?” 
observed Leonard. 

“They do,” answered Jessica. “It’s a happy 
ending for all of us.” 
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“You feel quite happy again now, then?” he 
inquired. 

‘*Of course,” she replied. ‘Don’t you?” 

“Rather. And yet, you know—lI could be 
happier.” 

On the point of asking “‘How ?”’ she desisted. 

‘We'd better be getting back,” she said, feeling 
suddenly breathless. 

‘‘No, not for a few minutes,” he insisted. ‘‘ You 
see, I’ve discovered a lot of things during the last 
_ twenty-four hours, but there’s one thing I haven’t 
_ discovered yet, and I’m going to discover it before 
I leave this ship. Will you help me?” — 

““If—if I can,” she responded, faintly. 

““You’re the only one who can. Suppose I were 
to tell you—Jessica—that I had fallen insanely and 
idiotically in love with you—and that you had inspired 
mea hundred times more than my dry old company to 
clear up this mystery? Would—would you like it?” 

Ten minutes later Napoleon’s voice hailed them 
from the deck. 

“*Hallo, you two down there,” he shouted. ‘‘You 
can come up now, if you want to.” 

““Go away,” Leonard shouted back. ‘‘We don’t 
want to.” e 

Napoleon turned to Beryl, who stood smiling by 
his side. 

‘““My darling,” he said solemnly, as he slipped his 
wt round her waist, “I do believe they’re imitating 
us ” 
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